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PREFACE. 



About twelve years ago I was in the receipt, monthly, of the 
Ladies' Repository and Gatherings op the West ; and 
felt myself mnch interested in the sketchy and memorial part 
of it. I naturally thought, " Why should not similar memo- 
rials be preserved of what God has done by the instrumentality 
of Methodism in Canada ?" During that year, at several in- 
tervals of leisure, mostly at night, after being wearied out with 
severe studies, a few of the following sketches, substantially, 
were thrown off — although without any definite decision about 
pubheation in any form. My occupation of an invalid station, 
about eight years later, afforded me leisure to add a few more ; 
when all of those which related to deceased persons in my re- 
miniscences, to the number of twenty-six^ were given to the 
public in the columns of the Christian Guardian, over the 
signature of " A Voice from the Past" — to test what recep- 
tion matter of that description would receive* So far as I 
learned any thing about them, they were regarded with some 
favor. Relief from the full amount of pulpit work, about a 
year after, by the presence and labors, in my next station, of 
the Rev. James Caughey, gave me time to retouch them ; 
the rest I had by me ; and I then arranged them pretty 
much in the order they now assume, with the persuasion that 

some day they might see the light. Mr. C encouraged 

me to have them published ; still I hesitated, mostly because I 
thought they would scarcely make a sizable book. There the 
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matter slumbered till the late Conference, wlien I fell in with 
Watson's Tales and Takings, and the notion possessed it- 
self of my mind — more fully expouaded in another place — of 
adding some sketches of living Ministers, and thus make out a 
medium volume. I was now pretty much decided to publish, 
if it met the approval of disinterested and judicious friends^ 
This course was followed. The rest is known from my 
Circulars. 

By those who can think of nothing being worthy of perusal 
but what relates to far distant times and scenes — aye, and 
those described too by some writer far away — such a volume 
about Canadian Methodism will be likely to be spurned^ 
Still it has recurred to the writer : — What is literature, but a 
picture of manners ? If we have pictures of other things, why 
not a picture of them ? If a picture of manners in general, 
why not of Canadian manners ? Or, why not have Canadian 
literature ? If a picture of Canadian manners in general, why 
not that particular phase of them found in its religious society ? 
And religious society within the pale o^ Methodism; or within 
the circle of its influence? Such a description would not 
necessarily ignore, much less disparage, what has been enacted 
within the operations of other evangelical communities (whom 
the Lord in mercy bless 1) while it simply portrays what the 
writer happened to have witnessed. 

Some of these incidents may seem very simple, if not trivial, 
to some minds. Still, are they not natural ? And when na- 
ture is addressed, she will always respond. The arts of the 
liter atuer the unpretending author knows nothing of; but he 
found by frequent recitation of parts of these incidents by the 
fire-side, that they always interested. He therefore concluded 
that what interested the Jew might also interest tlie many • 
and probably some outside of Methodism. For, "as in water 
face answereth to face, so the heart of man to man." " But 
you wrote the sketches merely to amuse people !* a serious 
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brother exclaims. Not wholly so ; but if I had, I would have 
done a good work in furnishing a book that was mirthful 
without being harmful, which, alas ! cannot be said of all 
books of amusement. But I further aspired to the production 
of a work, which, while it was adapted to amuse the young 
people of our Methodist families, would reveal to them some- 
thing of its heroic animus, and attach them more fully to its 
institutions ; and aggressive, onward efforts. Was that wrong ? 
And will our favored land and Church furnish no materials 
for such a book ? Shame on the Canadian Methodist who 
says " NO " I 

As to what relates to "matters personal," I refer the reader 
to the article " The Conference and the Crayons.'* 
Some will have prejudged the writer's ability to accomplish 
creditably the task undertaken : to such our only answer is, 
the work must testify ; it will give us pleasure if those who 
thus object will write a better. 

Having written most of the articles at different periods and 
under the difficulties of interruptions, and some of them after 
the previous ones were sent to the press, there may be a want of 
congruity between some of its parts, as well as some repetitions ; 
if so, we promise to correct and reduce them to greater confor- 
mity in a second edition, if a generous public buy up the 
present. 

Such are some of the reasons for our presumption in at- 
tempting this piece of authorship. We have yet another, no*" 
before revealed. We hoped the avails of our publication might 
furnish us the means of educating liberally our two children, 
which we find our ministerial salary wholly unequal to. With 
this frank disclosure of our position and views, we shall pati- 
ently await the ordeal of criticism. 



TO THE READER. 



Every one has observed in reading, occasional mistakes of the Printer; 
such as a letter, a word, or a point misplaced. The wonder is, that each 
inaccaracies do not more frequently occur, considering the care which is 
necessary to procure perfect correctness, and the haste with which printing is 
often executed. The following ingeniotis and eloquent apology for faults of 
this kind is given in Peter Martyr's " Common-Places," a book which was 
published in the year 1574. The original spelling is preserved : — 

" There is no garden so well trimmed but ha<^ some weeds ; no silver so 
well tried but hath some drosse ; no wine so well fined but hath some leeze ; 
no honie so well clarified but haUi some dregs ; finallie, no human action, 
but hath some defect : mervell not then, (good i^eaders,) that this volume, 
consisting of so manie leaves, lines, and letters oftentimes varied, both in 
foi-me abd matter, a fault or two doo escape ; vrere the corrector's care never 
so great, his diligence never so earnest, his labour never so continual, his 
eies never so quick, his judgment never so sound, his memorie never so firm ; 
brieflie, all his senses never so active and livelie. Such faults, therefore, as 
are passed, being but few in number, if it please you, in reading favourablie 
to amend." 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 



PART I. 



PRELIMINARY ANNALS 



We had intended beginning our sketches with the article 
which will now succeed to this ; but the wish of some sub- 
scribers to the book, communicated through an aged and 
estimable minister, whose judgment we greatly value, that I 
" would try and extend my * Recollections ' back to the 
time when the first Wesleyan Missionaries visited the banks of 
the St. Lawrence/' has induced me to republish some sketches 
relating to Methodism and written on the very spot where it was 
first planted in the Province, published in the ChristlAlN 
Guardian in 1834 — to which we append so much of Dr. 
Bang's History of the M. E. Church relating to Canada, as 
to make this compendious chain of Provincial Methodist His- 
tory general and complete, down to the period from which our 
own individual " recollections " date. We extract now from 
the Guardian : — 

SKETCHES OF. THE EARLT SETTLEMENT AND IMPROVEMENT 

OF UPPER CANADA. 

A few weeks since, we addressed a series of questions to the 
Methodist Ministers throughout the Province, to which we 
solicited answers, illustrating the early settlement, improve- 
mentS; and local advantages of those parts of the Province 
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wliich were within the bounds of their several circuits ; embrac- 
ing likewise a History of the establishment and progress of the 
Methodist Church. The Superintendent of the Matilda Cir- 
cuit has commenced a sketch of the Townships in his field of 
labor, and we hope he will persevere until he has answered all 
our questions ; and that his example will be followed by the 
preachers on every circuit in the Province : 

Matilda, August 24th, 1834. 

Having no more to say on business, I employ the remainder 
of my sheet in answering the first four Questions which you 
reeently proposed. 

This circuit is bounded on the north by the townships of 
South Qower, Mountain, Winchester, and other back settle- 
ments ; on the east by the eastern part of the township of 
Cornwall; south by the river St. Lawrence ; and west by the 
western part of the township of Edwardsburg — including with- 
in it part of the last mentioned township, Matilda, Williams-^ 
burg, Osnabruck, and part of Cornwall. 

The part of this section of country immediately on the 
river, was settled as early as June, 1784. Its original settlors 
were principally disbanded revolutionary soldiers, belonging to 
Sir John Johnson's regiment, and of Scotch and Oerman 
extraction, but most of the latter. The inhabitants of Hie 
back parts of the above mentioned townships, which have been 
settled at different periods from that time to this, are a mixture 
of almost all nations. 

Some of the circumstances connected with the early settle^ . 
ment of this place, which I have learned from some of tl^^eto : 
remaining first settlers, are rather amusing, and perhapct 
worthy of record. The first three years the settlers w^e 
kindly supplied with provisions by the Government : but as they 
had no roads, they were provided witih two batteauz to each 
township, in Which they used to convey their provbions from 
Montreal. Their method of serving out their rations was 
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ratl^r peculiar. Their pla« was^ to prBvent the.appearance.of. 
parttalilij, &r tfaof one who acted as commisaary, either to turn.; 
his baolf:; take one ai the articles, and say, " Who will have, 
this ?" or eke the provisions were we^ed, or assprted, and, 
put into heapS) when the commissary went around with a hat,, 
and received into it something which he wouid again recqg^; 
nise, as a button, a knife, &c. ; after which, he took ti^e arti- 
des out of the hat, as they came uppermost, and; piaced on«i. 
upon each of tbtf piles in rotation. Every person then claimed. 
ike parcel, on which he found the article which h«-had thrown 
into the hat* ,JiB they had no mills for a long time, G^overui- 
meat provided, each township, with, a steel handmijl^ which thef 
moved from h€mfle to house: their first milling was done io 
Kingston. There was a ^reat deal of simplicity and unanimity- 
a^oD^ the people at th«t .period; but they were veij little, 
acquainted with truie religion. They were much given ta 
carousing and dancing. 

^^ The agricultural and. commerchJ advantages " of this*pa9rt> 
of the country are great The fertUilyof thecml^ ainiiitft 
<^ntigttity to the river St< Laivnrenee, reader it at ^noe one o£ 
the most pleasing and prpqwrouB parts of NorUir Amerieav 
Formerly, it is said, the inhabitants lumbered extenavely ;, bulf 
of late years, since the timber in the immediate vimnity of tb« 
river haa begun to be scarce, they faa.ve turned their atlentioii^ 
]|iosf3 to i^^u}tod;..$nd the country seems to proft g^natlyi 
by the change. Many of the persons in business^ however^ still 
lumber latgely,.aad/it>u9'S^d, suooesafully, back on the Natioa^ 
and CHtawa rivers.' The roads have been universally bad in 
the interior of this seotien,. till the legislature began ta takf^ 
the subject into consideration, and to make; a{^Popriation& 
Tlbey are now in a state of rapid improvement. ; 
.; It appears, from the hart inlonaatioa I can ohtaiav that tbi/i 
paiit.of ^e country was one of ^txe, first plaoes pi Upper Canadi^ 
visited hy ft Methodist Preacher^ which,, from the Minui^ea, wa 
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find to be sometime in the year 1792. At that time, hut two 
r^ular travelling preachers were sent, viz., Darius Dunham 
and William Losee.' The first was sent from what was then 
called the Cataraque Circuit ; the other was tent to this, which 
was then Called the Oswegochie Circuit. This name it derived 
from an old Indian village, which formerly stood a little east of 
where the town of Ogdensburg, on the American side, now 
stands. Wliat the extent of the cireuii then was, I shall not 
pretend to decide; hut it is probable that it included all the 
settlements in Upper Canada, east of Kingston, excepting 
thbse on the Ottawa, if, indeed, th^ were then in existence. 
It appears, feowever, that notwithstanding the Circuit was 
denominated fi'om a place oh tlie other side, that there were no 
appointments on that side: for, in fact, it seems, there were 
no settlements of white peojple on the' south side of the StL 
Lawrence at that period! The circuit bore the name above 
mentioned, with the exception of one year, when I find it 
oalled the <*IJpper Canada Lower Circuit," till the year 1808, 
wheh it was called " Comwlall," from the town or township of 
that name within rt^ 'borders. The propriety of the change in 
the niime wfes suggested by the Rev. Joseph Sawyer, Pre^ding' 
Elder, in' Canada, for that year, who now, I am' proud to say, 
resides on my circuit,' tmd of* whose oounsel and cbmmunica-' 
tions lam happy to' a?vail myself The fe^ ministers of 
the Gospel itt'theseparts w6i»e of the' Lutheiran ofder; whd- 
OMhe in shortly after the first settlement ttT the c6unt:ty, and 
who, il appears, knew and preached but \M<^ concerning the- 
p&xD^ of religion : "for, according to 'the testimony^of those 
who were converted to God, under* 'the ministry of the eiEurly- 
Methodist pi«achers, the people were greatly sunketi in ignorance 
and^ce. It is but just, however, to state, atid I feet a plea* 
sur^ in doing it, that it is said of a Mr. Swansfiager, who ^as 
then settled in Matilda* &.nd Witlisitisburg; that he was a ^rson 
of exemplary morals, and that he used to defeiid the Methodiistt 



after tlieb coming into the eonntry, when he heard them 
unjustly aspersed ; and also, that he was wont to say of their 
doctrine, that it was the doctrine of the Bible and of the Refor- 
mation, which had been too mnch lost sight of; but which had 
been revived by John Wesley. If I might be again per- 
mitted to digress, I could tell an amusing anecdote concerning 
this old gentleman and one of his parishioners. The person in 
question was an old German lady, whose children had been 
ponverted, and joined the Methodists. She thought because 
she had been baptised, and had partaken of the sacrament, 
that, therefore, she was a Christian ; but her children told her 
that unless she was " bom again," and knew her sins forgiven, 
she would be lost. At this she took great offence, and so 
excessive was her grief, tiiat she undertook one day to make 
her complaint to her beloved pastor. Said she, " Mr. Swarts- 
fager, my chiltren says that I must pe pourn akain, and know 
my sins forgiven !" To which the good man rejoined, " What 
now^ mamma ! have I been preaching to you so long, and you 
halve not found that out yet ?" He went to his rest a short 
time after the arrival of the Methodists* 

You inquire in your seventh question, " By Whom or what 
agenct/ were Methodist Societies first formed ?'* The agency ^ 
I believe to have been that which has been employed since 
the commencement of the gospel dispensation : '' the foolishness 
of preaching*" The pcrwm honoured of God as the " Apostle " 
in the formation of the first churches, was the individual men- 
tioned in my last^— the Bev. William Losee» This appears 
from the Minutes for the year succeeding his first appointment, 
1793, in which we find ninety members^ returned for this 
circuit. Hence, his labours must have b^en much prospered, 
considering the then scattered state of the settlements, and the 
comparatively limited period he had to stay with them, occa- 
sioned by Ihe distance and difficulty of the way he had to 
travel, in ooming from and returning to Conference; which was 
on horseback, by the way of Montreal. 
2* 
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PerhapB it would not be altogether irrele^Ruit to give liet«'« 
list of the names of the early preachers .who laboured on lius 
circuity which my copy of the Minutes qq^, allows me to carry 
down to the year 1812. It will be seen^that 'Mr. Loeee was 
the first Preacher appointed for this circuit, viz., in 1792 ; *1 
find no appointment for 1793, but the people inform me thart 
he continued V the second year ; in 1794-5, James Coleman ; 
in 1796, Hezekiah C. Wooster ; who, though I find no a{^int- 
ment in the Minutes for the circuit that year, was, I believe, 
re-appointed for 1797; in 1798, Samuel Coate; in 1799, 
Darius Punham ; in 1800, Joseph Jewel, James Heron ; in 
1801, William Anson, James Aikens; in 1802, for this and 
the Ottawa, Sylvanus Keeler, Seth Crowell, Nehemiah 13., 
Tomkins ; in 1803, Peter Van Est, Luther Bishop ; in 1804, 
Thomas Madden ; in 1805, Sylvanus Keeler, Nathan Bangs-; 
in 1806, Gershom Pearce, William Case; in 1807, Daniel 
Pickett, I. B. Smith, C. Hurbert; in 1808, in whieh the 
circuit was abridged, and called Cornwall, William Snow ; in 
1809, Elias Pattie; in 1810, Bela Smith ; in 1811, it a^^pears 
to be included in the Augusta Circuit, and to which were 
appointed John Bhodes and John Keynolds ; and in 18l2, J. 
Rhodes, E. Coopqr, 8, Hppkins. , 

How afik'tiu*]; is ,thi3 .^nmtemplation of the changes whi^h 
the lapse of a few years have made in reference to those 
labourers! Some of them literally wore themselves out 
in their Master'^ .cause, and died triumphant ; some were 
driven by the embarrassments under which they laboured to 
retire from the itinerant field, and hvre either died or are now 
livii^ in retirement ; .some few, I am. sQrry to say, have fieoedied 
from the ChuK^ of whom, perhups, .^pme have made " ship- 
wreck of faith ;" but a few of tb«m,,thiaxk God ! are still upon 
the walls of our Zion, both in this ioo^ntry and the United 
States, in th^faithM discharge of their ^important funetiont^ 

The " opposition '' with which the first Mfl^hpdist Preachers 
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had to contend in th&diBoiiMge of their lioiy and benerdent 
iirork, was similar to that which has ever assailed the preaehers 
and preaching of the Gospel, viz. : that arising from the natu- 
ral hfurdness, enmity, and nnbelief of the carnal mind. This 
was manifested by pointing the £nger of scorn, calling oppro- 
hrions names, and, it is said, in some instances, by throwing 
stones at the Preacher, setting the dogs on his horse, and 
^^ hiurraing for the Methodists.'' 

Through the deficiency of particular information, I am 

unable to adduce and give the particulars of many " instances of 

remarkable conversion." But of these it appears there were 

not a few ; for, to use some of the old people's own words, in 

reference to the conversions of that period : ^^ ThQy'W^*e ^ cast 

out' powerfull" I have gleaned a. few facts, however, upon 

this part of my subject. Perhaps il. could not illustrate the 

character of the work .in that rday ibetter than by giving a 

narrative of the conversion of. a man and his wife, (whose house 

vf SB the first home for the weary, way-worn servants of God, in 

the lower part of Matilda,) which was given to me yesterday by 

the old lady herself, who survives her husband, at present, under 

another name. Her first acquaintance with the Methodists 

originated from Mr. Losee's caUii^ at the house, and asking 

. heif if she would not like to have the word of God preached in 

her house; to whidi she replied that she would, not .being able 

iU^ understand the Germans. Upon which she asked him what 

Im was called ; and having ascertained that he was a Methodist 

Praa^er, she ran to the barn, to call her husbandi Having 

told him that a Methodist was in the houfle, he expressed his 

surprise ; and wished to know " how he looked,'^ To which 

she replied, that " he looked like another man, but that he 

(Wi|nted an ann.'* To shorten my story, suffice it to say tiiat 

fUke Preadier stopt to dinner ; got acquainted, and kft an 

afipf^Htmenit to preach, on his return from the kiwer part of 

rMi cnsonit, io .which he was then going. And under hia 
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preacMng, Mr. Wri^t, (far so lie was called,) who bad. 
been a professor among the Baptists, before tbe Reyoiution, 
but had backslidden- — and his wife, got awakened, and greatly 
ooncemed about the salvation of their souls. One Sabbath 
evening, having returned &om a little quarterly meeting, he 
summoned courage to take up the cross of family prayer. The 
exercise of both their minds was great. She formed the reso- 
lution of spending the " live-long night " in prayer and watch- 
ing ; for, as she e3q>re88ed it, ^^ she was afraid of bdng in hell 
before morning.'' She strenuously adhered to her purpose ; 
but spent the night in the most indescribable a^miy. She 
truly " drank the wormwood and the gall." The husband rose 
early from a restless bed, and asked her if she had found any 
relief. To which she replied, "No;" but expressed a deter- . 
mination, that if she went to hell, she would perish, " crying 
out for God." He went to the barn, not, as she supposed, to 
fodder his cattle, but to pour out his soul to God in prayer \ 
and she repaired to the bed-room, and literally fell upon her 
face on the floor, and " poured out strong cries and tears to 
Him that was able to save her." Nor did she cry in vain : 
suddenly a flood of light and joy broke in upon her soul — she 
sprang upon her feet — leaped to the bed-room door — crying out 
to her eldest daughter to run immediately for her &ther. 

The child instantly obeyed the command; and going to the 
stable, found him just gettii^ out of the manger, where he had 
been at {Hrayer, and coming to tell his wife the joyful n^ws of 
the liberation of his own soul. His daughter, meeting him, 
exclaimed, — "Oh, diddy, oome quick, I never saw mamma 
look so before in my li^ I" The busband and wife met at ^e 
door ; and embraeing each oi^r, glonfled God with a k)ud 
voioe &r what he had done for them. After walking across 
th» floor several times, hand, in hand, in inexpressible rapture, 
said Mr. Wright to his wife, " We do wrong to eat our morad 
alone ; let us go up and inform Mr. and Mrs. Boran, (a neigh* 
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txmring man and Lis wife, both of whom were under conTio- 

tion,) of what the Lord has done for us/* Away they flew, 

like lightning ; and got there just as the woman was prepar* 

ing for breakfast. But no sooner had she seen them, and 

before they had spoken a word, discovering their unusual and 

heavenly appearance, than she threw herself into a chair, and 

b^an to weep bitterly on account of her sin^ .state; ihe 

husband, who was smoking in the chimney comer, threw down* 

his pipe, and began to 'Cry to God. They bound themselves 

under a promise, which was often ntade in those days, which 

was, not to eat, drink, or sleep, till God should liberate their 

souls. The man obtained liberty that night; and, I believe, 

the woman soon after. There being ^* four believers, '' a class 

was shortly organized, and Mr. Wright was appointed leader. 

And the work of the Lord began to revive powerftdly. For, 

said the old lady, ^^ There was not a prayer meeting at whidi 

there were not one or more conversions ; and I used to count 

th^ days," continued she, ^^ till the return of prayer meeting 

night, with the expectation of seeing souls brought to God.'* 

And pointing to the roof of the house, *^ Say, bret^r, there 

have been many and many souls converted iio God under thifr 

same poor old shell J'* ^She then mentiimed the aames of Aome 

of the old, influential members on the circuit who had obtu»ed' 

religion in her house. Your's truly, 

J. CA&aoLL. 

Dr. Bang's account, in his History of the JMethodist £pis* 

«oopal Ghliroh, 'supplemenits the infoirmation given aboit^e^ inas 

miteh'as it shows that Losee was in the country one jear before 

his labouring in Matilda and its neighbourhood. Still, from 

the information I received from the old settlers, I believe 

Losee vimted the banks of the St. Lawrenee while yet an 

Exhorter, before he was received on trial by t^e Conference as 

a Preacher.* And, from the best evidence I oaii get, a 

* Since writing this Sdntence^ I £ad my opinion coDfirined by tbt 
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pelatiTd of his, Joshua Losee, afterwards known as a didtwa.^. 
gaiahed ezhorter, by the title of. ^^ Father Lo^ee," was thd' 
first man coaverted in Canada, under the labors of the Metho-- 
dists; and it was his (Mr. L.'s) interest in. the country that: 
led to his designation to it as a missionary^ by Bishop Asbary. 
We now quote &om Dr. Bangs : 

Upper Canada was visited by William Losee, a member of 
the New York Conference, in the year 17B1. He went through 
the wilderness of the western part of the State of. New York/ 
atdTering many privationa and hardships, and crossed the lower, 
part of Lake Ontario, to Kingston. In attempting to form a, 
cirouit alotig the banks of the Lake and of the Bay of QuintO; 
he &)und here and there an individual who had heard the 
Methodist Preachers in England and the United States. . By. 
thes^ he was cordially received ; and he succeeded in forming 
a Circuit, and establishing a few classes. The next ye%r, Darina 
BimhanE was sent to Canada. He and brother Losee extended . 
their labours from the Bay of Quinte down the banks of tkd 
St Lawrence, forming what was called the Osw^gotchie Cirouit ; 
and the next year, there, were returned on the Minutes of 
Conference^ as the fruit of their labours, one hundred and sixty-. 
five members of the church. From this^ime, the work of God 
Walton gradually in Canada, until it eventuated in one of the. 
most glorious revivals in religion we have on record in these, 
modern days. It will be noticed more particularly in the 
proper place." (Vol. I. p. 322f.) 

In volume second^ he resumes, ^' In Upper Canada, a gi»t 
ciotts revival had commenced in 1797, chiefly through tks 

foliowitig, from the Rev. Mr. Case's Jubilee tiermoa : 

'* Oircumstaacea induce me to believe, and that belief is sitrengtfa'* 
ened by a stateineut I h«anl the Rev. Freeborn Garrettson make, ihat> 
in 1790, wtijil« ho9^ was a local, preacher, Mr. Garrettson, at ^ba; 
Bolicitati')n of Losee, authorized, aad recommtiaded him to viiit 
Gaoada; and under his authority he preached in Elizabetlitown, 
Augusta,- Matilda, and, perhaps, in some townships in Bay of Quinte." 
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inetrumentality of Calym Wooster, whoee ferreney of epIHt led 
him forih in the work of reformation, in a remarkable manner 
and with singnlar success. In company with Samuel Coate, 
he volunteered his services as a missionary to this distant field 
of labor, and after enduring almost incredible hardships on 
their way, for they lodged no less than twenty-one nights in 
the wilderness, they arrived in safety just in time to attend a 
Quarterly Meeting on the Bay of Quinte Circuit. After 
preaching on Saturday, while the Presiding Elder, (Darius 
Dunham) retired with the official brethren to hold the Quarterly 
Meeting Conference, brother Wooster remained in the meeting 
to pray with some who were under awakenings, and others who 
were groaning for full redemption in the blood of Christ. 
While uniting with his brethren in this exercise, the power of 
the Most High seemed to overshadow the congr^tion, and 
many were fflled with joy unspeakable, and wete praising the 
liord aloud for what he had done for their souls; while 
otiiers ^ with speechless awe and silent love,' were prostrated on 
the floor. When tiie Presiding Eider came into the house, he 
beheld these things with a mixture of wonder and indignation, 
b^eving that ' wild-fire ' was burning among the people. After 
gani^ for a while with sUent astonishment, he knelt down 
and b^an to pray to Qod to stop the ' raging of the wild^ 
five,' as he cailed it. In the meantime, Calvin Wooster, Whose 
soul' was burning with the 'fire of the Holy Spirit,' knelt by 
the side of brother Dunham, and while the latter was earnestly 
engaged in prayer fior Qod to put out the 'wild-fire,' Wooster 
eo£Bjr tdiispered out a prayer in the fdlowittg words : ' Lord, 
bless brother Dunham I Lord, bless brother Dunham!' 
Tfads they continued for scmie minutes, when at length the 
prtfyer of brother Wooster prevailed, and Dunham fell prostrate 
on the floor — ^and ere he aro6e, received a baptism of that very 
fire which he had so feelingly deprecated as the effect of wild 
imagination. There was now harmony in their prayers, feel- 
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ings ftfid views ; and this waa ihe commencement of a revival 
of religion which soon spread through the entire Province ; for, 
as brother Dunham was the Presiding Elder, he was instru- 
mental in spreading the flame throughout the District, to the 
joy and salvation of hundreds of immortal souls. 

^' Calvin Wooster was a man of mighty prayer and faith. 
Frequently his voice was heard by the families where he lodged, 
in the night season, when, rising from his bed while others 
slept, he wauld pour out the desire of his soul to God, in 
earnest prayer for the salvation of souls. Such, indeed, was 
the strength of his faith in God, and the fervency of his spirit, 
as well as the bold and pointed manner of his appeals to the 
oonsciences of his hearers, and particularly to the wicked, that 
few of these could stand before him : they would either flee 
from the house, or, smitten with conviction, fall down and cry 
aloud for mercy — ^while, in the midst of these exercises, the 
saints of God were shouting forth His praises. 

''Nor was he alone in this work* The other preachers 
caught the flame of divine love, and were carried forward 
under its sacred impulses, in their Master's work. Many 
instances of the manifestations of divine power and grace might 
be narrated, which go to illustrate the authority by which 
these men of Grod spoke in his name ; one of which I will relate. 

" At a Quarterly Meeting in the Bay of Quinte Circuit, as 
the preacher commenced his sermon, a thoughtless man in the 
{h>nt gallery commenced, in a playful mood, to swear profanely, 
and otherwise to disturb the congregation. The preacher paid 
no attention to him until he was in the midst of his sermon, 
when, feeling strong in faith acd the power of His might, 
suddenly stopping, he fixed his piercing eye upon the pro&ne 
man, then stamping with his foot,, and pointing his finger at 
him with great energy, he cried out, ' My God ! Smite him /' 
He instantly fell, as if shot through the heart with a bullet. 
At this moment such a divine afflatus came down upon the 
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His ^ame. This great work Aicjr be «id to l)iiinib«ett,tt 

^^ The deetitliie atom osjpociiUywgedi «i|)Oii MfarrarsmB thii 
of iatfcf^iea^diky tk hicfiimm of ktafi Mut '^«)%^-Hi MiiJ^tete 
(MDten^^if Ae snul flvi h^, and ril tJi^ po^^m iMfd tfei» 
Ii6tis to 1^ flermd of Qod^^asrf thiB trm fiMted on Ih^n M 
Am p^aenif prmkfj^'^epski^ve^ fbr its ai6Gbii|»IllAiiliefft ikm 
9m tiMi latthMfiesi itf Ood^whohttd fiK>miMdiDd^ it. It irii 
this hapiAm of d9e Bi>fy Ghmt whkk flred aad ffied On^ 
hoaitiof €fod^B n^nisters at IfaUi ttnie; ttndwMoh enabled thttitt 
00 to sfifei^ that the }io(^ /eft tet thoir ivohrdg iv^re irMl 
< dOMonstoaitioA' and ^o^wer,' and they «oold nbt m^ rerist iliO 
intdemi^ of tiibto ' tiMilghtvwhIbh bzeatfaier/ aaii tho^ 'i««l^ 
which b«ini;' 

^ We am ndt to sappose thAt tUs work went oil witiMHH 
Oppositiotii la thut ooontfy^ there watra narked* line of dii^ 
Unction ^between the rightoMis abd the wMcod^'' there betii|; 
bat? few^fbrmal' professors of religion to interpoiie between tlii 
tiro Glasses. And snob was the gonetvd state x)fsoetety,4ilitfiM| 
Aose who did not edibraoe rdigftm Mt theii»etv« at fiberty to? 
manifest their hatred to kt doctrines by open aottiof hoetiKit^, 
by senrrilou^ speedies, and, in some kistanoes,' by persotiid 
Tioienoe.. One itmtane^ among odien} I will velnto. A stout 
cq^KMer of the Meldiddistfei, hearing thkt hisr wife was in a 
pmyer meeting, nuihed violently into the room; odised his wife, 
sad dri^ged her to- the door, w'hon attempting, to open it, h^. 
was himsetf seised with tremli^ing) his knees failed' him, at^ hi$. 
M he^less ttponthe fioor, and was fain to beg' an iotei^ost in 
the prayers of those Yery people whom ho bad'Somfnph di^qiised 
and peiseented. Ho rose BOt until the Lord rdoasod h^ni fh^ 
his nns, and made Mm a partaker of bJ)^ pordotiing ineroyv 
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This Y617 maa jafterwards became an itinemht tiiinister, lAA. 
whom I was per^nally aoquainted, aad had the relation of 
fteae fa^ts fiiom his owa lif^a." 

This i^y perhaf)a,(the best plaee tegive the Doctor's obituary 
notice of ithe orginal instnome&t in this work, of whom also we 
haTe preserved some trctdttion$ in aftother article : — 

^' Hezekiah Calvin Woostsii also took his departure 
tp another world this year. We haiR'e already se^i some 
thing of his character in the notiee we have taken of the 
work of Gk)d in Upper Canada. His name is ^ like Mntmenl 
poured forth ' to many in that countiy, and he was spoken of 
lis an extraordinary messenger of God, sent to declare his 
^unsels ix) a fallen and rebellious world. After exerting aU 
his powers «f body and mind in beseeching sinners to be reeon. 
qiled to God, he returned home with fatal consumption 
fastened :Upon his Ivuoigs. But even while in this feeble state, 
so reduced as not {to be able to speak above a whisper, this 
lirhisp0r, being announced to the congregation by another, was 
£*equently attended by such a divine eneigy and unction, that 
i^nners would .tciemble and fall w^der the announcement, while 
the people of God felt the holt/ annointing running through 
theJLr souhu It is :said., indeed, )tkiit his very countenance 
exhibited such marks of the divine glory that it struck convic- 
tion into the hearts of many who beheld it 

^^ ' Behold how great a matter a little firja kindleth.' Though 
Hezekiah jQalvin Wooster coidd not he regarded as a man of 
mor^ <than i»:dinary talents as .a preacher, y^t, such was the 
holy fervQur of his soul, his deep devotion to God, his burning 
love for the souls of his fellow-men, that he was the happy 
instrument of kindling .up such a fire in the hearts of the peo- 
{^, wherever he went, particularly in Upper Canada, that all 
, the waters of strife and opposition have not been able to quench 
it. This testimony I consider due to such departed worth. 
The grace of Ged wrought mightily in him, and great was his 
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glorying in the cross of Cbrisi— nor did he glory itai anghi 
else — ^for he was as mnch distinguished for his hnmiHty, his 
deadness to self, and to selfapplanse, as he was for the feirv6tt 
of his spirit, and the boldness and pointedness of his app^ab 
to llie consciences of the people. 

^^ That he enjoyed perfect love was demonstrated not only 
from the fact of his having recorded the time when he received 
the great Messing, hot v}m aftd mi»re- especially from the tenor 
of hkritfe,«h]fi conertant selfnleniiEd, hin Watdilngs and jpastings, 
and from the^^fruk of tiie Spirit— lo^e, &jl!i, meekttess^ patience, 
gentleness, leng-fiuffering and charily, wMdi sDotfe otkt eonspi-' 
eaously itf all lu» deportment, ii> the temper ^ his mind, tltii 
words- of his lips. 

'^ It could not bereiqpected oi£Brwise than ifiat such a nian^ 
should be prepared to meet his ' last enemy with firmness,* andl 
* rejoice in hope of the glory of God,' when drawing to iSie' 
termination of his earthly career ; aceor^^ogly wheA so 
exhausted as to be scarcely al&le to speak, oit behig' asked by 
his father if his confidence was still- strong in the Lord;'h€^ 
answered with holy triumph, * Yes, strong 1 strong P And » 
short time before his eyes were closed in death, he said, * The 
nearer I draw to eternity, the brighter heavens shitted upofrr me I* 
He tftiuB ' fell aslfeepitt Jesus,' on the &k of November, 1798, 
in the 28th year of his age, and*, the fifth of his ministry. 
Though his race was short, it was brilliant — ^its briUiancy aris- 
ing not so much from the splendor of his talents as from the 
purity of his motives, the fidelity of his private and publie 
Kfe, and the holy and burning «eal with which he pnrsu«d hii 
tipesation until sickness and death put a stop to his activity. 
And when he had sunk under the cloud of death, he left such 
a trail of light behind him as shall, it is humbly hoped, never 
be extinguished. Such honour Qod puts on those who honour 
him/' 

Of 18012,. our historian says, in reference to Ganada :*-^ 



fcim in prooaring a school-|^i»pn» % j^fieMitiog. A Mr. 
IftgiwMs imd bi%9Mt0rf iKMib lup^mmfiv.iPMO npipiig the first 
V^ ^ij^Mb<34 iJM»QW»lyc>9 tQ lb« ao^ie^ mi ItfcuM^i^al, a«iA ^jr 

ll^Mism ¥^ «l|lte4 1^ ]mi|o ii^.tlM^i oilj ^ptil thjeir Jlea^ti.^ 

Isi c^QO^tion in^h 1119 9^91 emrafi^ Itlo Mootreal, will shop^ 
bow Methodist preachers were regarded in eertain qimtara^ 
«id t^ diftooUi^ thrQuglh whi^b ^J bad often to make 
^^|r waj» M'« S.y who was ye^ apostoUe in his appearanea 
mff4 spirit^ m»d 7(07 ^hane |in4 pQiiie in hip numnersy thonghi 
^. might be vreH to eall oii apd en^vo^r to,etoi^i)ia^ th# 
t^^jn^t^r of wlia^ ^ e^\Mi (Jie '< C^n^^b pf J^i^b^^^' in the 
^|j-*the RftT. Mr. M-*-. He 4i4 9aU ; and wh^a he oama 
(pto the ministei^B presenpe^ making a poJitebow, he addre8se4 
^im to |he fo^wiog efeet : — " Sir, I am a Methodist minister, 
sent ^ Ifibpor ii^ thU^i c^^ fund yioinitj by Pishop Anbury ; 
apd ^s jpiOJEself apd 1 imt^ ^he only Frotestpuit clergymen ip the 
fi^e% I hsiye mafl9 bo^ ^, call ^.n. yon, with the desire tOt 
hay^ some conieisation. wifl^ ypn r^i^g to the interea^ta of 
^i^n in the fiai^^ti^*" 

Qfergs/m»^iy^ ai^ingMlppk of s^rpj^/aeiMld disp^snfe.)^ 
V Tqh^ ii^iee^ i I wonJA m^ch i^qt, enogiuf^^ the Roman. 
CJnt^plics ths^ BB»h Bfi y^ Pi^cieiDl^n^ N4^ ! GjEit Q^t of mj^ 
light 1" Wt^le tbc|9^ iFiQflrds w^e^e bain® ^ttfuafiy he^ iK«a Md^v 
Vw io:«a]|d9! ^^a <W5P<>' <tf tb^ wpw, w^^r^i stcipd hi» liyvf tj^ 
ItiKflTyr-f^^ h9'ie»Qb^ t9>gniap it, wi^b i» design of driving 
the lowly Missionary from his honse. Mr. Sawyer, findi|p|{ 
lumA^lf <> ip tbe f^ng boi|>" eKprcmped, hju " zegn^ $)r the 
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iBtnisron ^ — said be " meant no offence '' — and, keeping a 
eautiotis eye on the cane, '^ bowed Eimself out '' backwards 
aer dJepatations do out of tbe presence of royalty, till be goi 
leyond the precincts of tbe parsonage, when be beat a bastj 
retreat from tbe scene of his unsuceessfnl advance.. 
^ " The Long Point Circuit, in ITpper Cana(Ia/' tbe Doctot 
proceeds, " was formed tbe latter part of tbis year, chiefly 
through the labours of Nathan Bangs, who went into the work, 
iinder tbe direction of the Presiding Elder of the District.. 
In tbe towns of Burford and Oxford particularly, there was a. 
great work of God commenced under his labours, which evejn- 
tttated in the conversion of one hundred soul?/' ' 

Of 1804, the same author says • — " This yeur also,. Nathsin,. 
Bdings solicited and obtained the appoiatmcn^ of a missionary 
to a new settlement on the river Thame*), in Upper Canada.. 
This place had long been on bia mind as* a promising field for 
missionary labour, and be had frequently o£Pered himself to. 
explore it in the name of the Lord, but bis presiding elder 
objected, on account of the feeble state of his health, and tbe 
unbealthiness of the climate. 

" While at the Conference in New York,.thiS'y«arybemade 
known his desires, and impressions to Bishop Asbury, and be 
appointed him a. missionary, to that place. He accordingly 
left tbe city of N^'w. York in tbe latter part of tbe month of 
June, went into Upper Canada by theway of Kingston, thence* 
up the country,. along the nortb-western shore of Lake Ontario^ 
to the Long. Point Circuit, and thence on through Oxford,, to 
the town of Delaware, on the river Thames. Hcr&bQ lodged. 

• 

for theni^ht in the last, log hut in the settlenucnt, and the 
next DBR)rniQg,.as the day began to dawn, he arose and- took his 
depa?ture, and, after travelling through a wilderness of forty- 
five miles,, guided only by marked trees,, he arrived at a soli- 
tary bg-house about sunsat, weary, hungry, and. thirsty, where 
he was entertained with the best the House could afford, which. 
3* 
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waB some {o^iftn padding aod milk forbis sqpper,aiicl a bundle 
of straw for his bed. The next day, abimt twelve o'clock, be 
arrived at an Indian village on the north ^ank of the river 
Thames, the inhabitants of which were asder the instructions 
of two Moravian missionaries. While there, the Indians 
were called together for worship, which was performed in a 
Tery simple manner, bjr reading a short discourse, and singing 
a few verses of a bymn. The Missionaries find Indians 
treated him with great respect and a£feetion, and seemed to 
rejoice in the prospect of baving the gospel preacbed to the 
white settlements on the banks of the river below. 

'' About tbree o'clock p. m , he arrived at the first bouse in 
tbe settlement, wben the following conversation took place 
between the missionarv and a man whom be saw in the yard 
before tbe bouse. After tbe introductory salutation, the 
missionary inquired, ' Do you want the Gospel preached here?' 
After soiue deliberation, it was answered, * ifes, that we do. 
Do you preach tbe Gospel V ^ That is my occupation.' 
* Alight from your horse, then, and come in, will you V * I 
have come a great distance to preach tbe Gospel to the people 
here, and it is now Saturday afternoon, to-morrow is the 
Sabbath, and I must have a house to preach in before I get 
off from my borse.' After a few moments of consideration, he 
replied, ' I have a bouse for you to preach in, provender for 
your borse, and food and lodging for yourself: and you shall 
be welcome to them all if you will dismount and come in/ 
Thanking bim for his offer, the Missionary dismounted, and 
entered the hospitable mansion in the name of the Lord, 
aayiug, ' Peace he to this house/ A young man mounted bb 
borse and rode ten miles down tbe river, inviting tbe people 
to attend meeting at that bouse the next morning, at ten, 
o'clock. 

^ At the time appointed, tbe bouse was filled. Wben tbe 
Missionary rose up, be told tbe people that whenever a stran- 



ger makes his Appearaooe in a plaoe, the people aite generaUy 
anxioos to koow who he is, whence he came, where he is goipg^ 
and what his errand U among them. ^ In these things/ said 
he, ' I will satisfy you in a few words.' He then gave them 
a short account of his birth and edalsation, of his oonversion 
atid call to tlie ministry, and the motives which induced him 
to come amongst them, and concluded in the following man? 
ner : — ' I am a Methodist Preacher, and my manner of worship 
11^ to stand up and sing, and kneel in prayer ; then I stand up 
and take a text and preach, while the people sit on their 
seats. As many of you as see fit to join in this method, you 
can du so ; but if not, you can choose your own method/ 
When he gave out his hymn, they all arose, every man, womaoi 
and child. When he kneeled in pray or, they all, without 
exception, kneeled down. They then took their seate, and he 
stood up and gave out his text, — '' Repent ye, therefore, and 
be converted, that your sins may be blotted out. when the 
times of refreshing shall coiue from the presence of the Lord ;' 
and he preached, as he thinks, with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven. Having concluded his discourse, he explained 
to his audience his manner of preaching, by itinerating through 
the country, his doctrine, and how supported, &c. He then 
said, ' All you who wish to hear any more such preaching, 
rise up/ — when every man, wuman and child stood up He 
then told them they might expect preaching there again in 
two weeks. 

" Such a commencement, in a strange place, he considered 
a token for good. He then sent on appointments through the 
settlements along down the river, which he filled in a manner 
similar to the above, and was everywhere received with great 
cordiality. He proceeded down the shore of Lake St. Clair, 
visited Sandwich, on the Ganuda side of the outlet of the lake, 
crossed over to Detroit, and preached in the Counsel House, 
thence to Fort Maiden, and down the shore of Lake Erie, in 
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a fiettlemedt made up of AmericanSy English, Scotcli, tmhy 
and Dutch emigrants. The people everywhere flocked toge~ 
ther to hear the Word-. . 

" A more destitute place he had never found. Young 
people bad arrived at the age of sixteen who had never heard 
a Gospel sermon, and he found a Methodist family who had 
lived in that country for seven years without hearing a sermon 
preached. But although the people were extremely ignorant 
of spmta«l things, and verj loose in their morals, they seemed 
ripe for the Gospel, and have received and treated God's mes- 
seoger with great attentiott and krndness» He continued 
among them about three months, whem^ he left them for Nia-. 
gara Circuit, intending to return again soon, but was prevented. 
He was" sticceeded the next year by William Case, who was 
instrumental of great good to the souls oi the people. Socie- 
ties and a regular circuit were formed, which have continued 
to increase and flourish to the present time." 

Under the date of 1806, our author recurs to Canada again. 
''This year a new district, was founded, called the Lower 
Canada District, which included Montreal, Quebec, and 
Ottawa. I have before spoken of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Nathan Bangs voluntered his services for Quebec* After 
spending a few weeks in Montreal, to supply them till their 
preacher,. Samuel Coste, arrived, he sailed down the river St. 
Lawrence, for Quebec^and arrived there on Saturday morning. 
Having' a few letters of introduction, he delivered them, and 
by great exertions,, succeeded in hiring a room, and getting it 
seated that day, and he preached his first sermon on the Sab- 
bath morning following, to a tolerable congregation.. 

" The majority of people in Quebec were French Roman 
Catholics, bigotedly attached to all theii peculiar! ties,. and of 
course, opposed to all Protestant innovations. The next in 
numbers and influence were the members of the Church of 
England,, and next to them the C!huTch of Scotland^ — all 



a d^ly oppoBilioQ to MeAodism, JETe fi»«ml^ 
Wirever^ a &w wbo rooeiTed hm cordialij, though with much 
tbliditj. Among others, he eaU«d o» a Sootoh miBsionaiy^ 
hy the name of Diok, who had saoceodod in ocdleoting a .snail 
QOOgye^ktioB, and was Ideated by him with much aieotioa and. 
ifispoot. 

<' It would doubtleas be uninteresting to the reader to enter 
into a detail of the diffienlties with vhtoh he had to oonteBd, 
th(9 mental trials he underwent, in striTing to plant the Ooepel 
m that havdened plaee, with small means of supporti and ft w 
to oonntenanoe his undertaking. For a while the ooogrega? 
tioa waa rei^eetahle aa to numbers, but they soon dwindled 
down to not more than a dosen steady hearers, and not mom 
than three or four of these seemed to be under religiona 
impressions. He has frequently held a prayer*meeting with 
only one besides himself, when eaefa would pray, and then 
dismiss the meeting, thongh inwardly conscious of the diyinei 
i^^probation, yet with but faiut hopes of success. He, how* 
ever, formed a small society, which, under more fiiithful and 
Wilful labourers, has since increased to a considerable number, 
i^nd Methodism has now a firm stand in Quebec.'' 

This was the commencement of a regular Methodist cause 
in that city, but an experienced and iotelligent Wesleyan 
minister, the Roy. John Tompkins, who has spent the moat of 
his ministerial life in Lower Canada, and who has interested 
himself in all that concerns the rise and progress of 
jd^thodism in that section of the Province, has assured the 
writer that he had good evidence for believing that the 
gospel waa preached by lay Methodist Preachers, in the 
airmy of General Wolfe, in which there was a society of 
lletbod^ats. This was as early as 1759. 

*' An attempt was miide this year," Dr. Bangs continues^ 
'^ to establish a mission for the benefit of the French (/atholia 
population of Lower Canada; and William Snyder, who 
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understood, and could preach in the French language, was 
appointed to this service* He entered upon his work in the 
French settlements in the yicinitj of the Ottawa river, and 
for a time was cordially received and listened to with much 
ait^ntion, so that great hopes were entertained of a successM 
issue of his labours. Having occasion, however, to be absent 
from* his field of labour for a few weeks, the parish priest took 
the opportunity to go and warn thenvof the^danger of hearittg" 
the ^ Protestant heretic,' threatening them* with exeommufii^ 
cation*— which, in their estimation wa» a sure prelude to 
damnation — i^ ^kjey did not desist. Thn so wrought upon' 
their fears, thttt, upon the return of brother Snyder, not- a 
soul dared to^heair him or receive him into* kis house. He- 
was, t^herefore, reluctantly compelled to abandon the enterprise* 
in despair, nor has anything been effected for this people 
tince. The chains of Roman Gatholicism still, hold them ia> 
bondage to their priests/' 

• We are thankful that the late success of Protestant Mission^- 
aries, and Wesleyans among the rest, renders the Doctor's 
leoncluding remarks, in their strongest sense, inapplicable to 
the present time. Enough is being done, we humbly hope, to 
give earnest of a brighter future for the Frenoh Canadians^of 
the Lower Provioee,. 

Ourprineipal authority fop these'suminary annals, furnishetr 
nothing very speeiftl itektive- to* Canada, till 1809, excepting^ 
that in the prece^ng^year; »tempcHrapy shook was given to the' 
infant- society itv Montreal, by a missionavy preacher appointed 
to that city, John Richards, returning:' tO' the^ bosom of the' 
Roman OatfaoUc Church, from which he' had been an awowed 
convert, and' entering the ranks of the priesthood. ^' Father 
Richards" was a well-known character in Montreal, subse- 
quently to that. In 1809, there was ^' an attempt to introduce 
the Gospel at Three Rivers, in Lower Canada, a place about 
midway between Montreal and. Qsiebec..' 



'Of 1811, it is said, '< This jeair Bishop Asbtary crossed the 
St. Lawrenoe into Upper Canada. After attending the New 
England Conference, which assembled this year in Barnard, 
in the State of Yermont, he toek his departure on his intended 
tour into Upper Canada — a place he had long desired to visit. 

On Wednesday, June the 26th, he crossed the Green 
Mountains, visited Middlebnry, and preached in the court- 
house, and afterwards set forward a subscription for building 
ft house of worship in that place, fully believing, as he said, 
that 'Hhe Lord would visit Middlebury.^' He then passed o« 
through Yei^ennes, Charlotte, and Flattsburg, in each of 
which places he stopped and preached, until he arrived, after 
a fatiguing journey through the woods and swampy roads, at 
the Indian village •f Bt. Regis, situated at the mouth of the 
river of ^that name, which empties into the St. Lawrence river. 
At this place he was ferried aeross the St. Lawrence, which is 
here three miles in width. The first place he stopped at was 
Evan Roy's, (Rot$e*s, where the co»p]ler afterwards often 
stopped with Mr. Roise's son^) <^ in ike town of Gornwally 
where there was a fleurishing Methodist society, one of the 
eldest in the province.'^ This is stilll represented in the 
Moulinette society. 

'< On landing in Canada,'' he (Asbury) says, '^ my Btrong 
affection for the people o£ the United States came wiith 
strange power upon me, when I was crossing the line," 
and inquires, with much apparent feeling, <' Why should I 
have such |ew feelings in Ganada?'' No doubt assooi»- 
tions were called up by this visit which he little expected to 
realize in this world. He had left his native land in his youth 
— ^had struggled through the difficulties of ike revoluti,onary 
war — ^a war which eventuated in the severance ef the United 
States from the latad of his birth — ^had lived ito see these 
states rising and flourishing, and the Church whose affairs he 
had been called to superintend, numbering within its bosom 
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ftix hundred and tfakty-siz tmrelling preaoliersj and 174^360 
members — and now, in the siztj-gixth year df his i^, aikd 
fortieth of his ministry in thw country, he foond himveif oaet 
tnore under the diadow of his paternal government, in a 
distant province of the empire, among a people who hiid been 
raised up by his sons in the Goapel, professing the aame Mt\ 
and adopting the same modes of worship with those wfth wkotii 
he first united himeelf in the mother oountiy. Amid saoh 
reflections, how could it be othenvise than that ^stmiige 
feelings ' should ' come ever htm ?' And, more especiaUyi , 
as he must th(;n have anticipated the near approach of anoihet 
war between the United States and that Govetfninent from which 
he had expatriated himself for th^ sake of building up Hia 
kingdom whose government shall have no end. 

The Bishop passed along the baiiks of the St. Lawrenoe^* 
[caUing on the Rev. Joseph Sawyer, who was now located wk 
the township of Matilda, and preaching in the otigiBal 
** Matilda Ohapel/'] as well as stopping and prea<shing iife 
the most considerable places, gathering information f«oni 
his own observations and ccnnmunications of othera respeottng 
the state of things in Canada, until he arrived at Kingston, 
where he preached in a new chapel the people had erected 
in that phice. He says :— '^ Our ride has brought us through 
one of the finest countries I have ever seen. The timber is of 
a noble siie ; the cattle are well ahaped and welL-looking ; the 
crops are abundant, and a most fruitful soil* Surely this iaa 
land that Ood the Lord hath blessed." ^ 

The war of 1812, the premonitory signs of which Bi^op 
Aabury is supposed to have observed at the time of his visit 
to Canada, had a= disastrous effect on true religion. Most of 
the Methodist Preachers, being cidaens of the United States^ 
from inclination or necessity left the country, and the societies 
were neglected and scattered. I myself, though but a child 
at the time, remember seeing the devoted> Methodiat Glas8«t 
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leader, at the Cross-roads, near Niagara, made a prisoner .by 
tke Ameriean Indians, and led away towards Greenbush, in the 
United States; and of my mother entertaining him with 
dinner, in the town of York, on his way home, at the close of 
the war. A tender meeting with this worthy man and some 
others, &om Canada, is mentioned by the Key. WHliam Case, 
who chanced to be detained in the United States daring th^ 
war. His words are as follow : — 

" Albany, Oct. 26, 1813. 

'* This moment, I have returned from a visit to the barracks, 
in Greenbush, in company with brother Merwin. 

'^ Having been kindly indulged by Col. Lamed, commandant, 
to speak to the prisoners, we most joy^ly embraced the privi- 
lege of proclaiming to them the sweet liberty of the Gospel. 
As soon as we began to sing, there was weeping ; and imme- 
diately on our kneeling to pray, they knelt down, and here and 
there we heard the voice of Amen to our petition for their 
salvation. I could not solve this till after iihQ service. To my 
great surprise and mingled grief and joy, several brethren and 
acquaintances from Canada came and made themselves known 
to us ; they were militia in arms, and were taken near Fort 
George ; among these were Messrs. George Lawrence,^ Leader 
at the Four-Mile Creek \ William Clinton, from the head of 
the Lake ; and Russell Hawley, brother of. David Hawley, of 
Bay of Quinte. Their captivity was an affliction which made 
friends more consoling. By them I was informed, that in 
consequence of the troubles, there had been no preaching in 
that part for some time: that Mr. Ryan and others were 
travelling and doing all the good they could for God and souk : 
that none of our brethren in that part had been killed. 

* Mr. Lawrence was not ^*m arms/' but seized by the throat, at 
his own door, by an Indian, to whom he had held out his hand in 
friendship. 
4 
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<' So s6oii as the peaee took plkce, attention to the word 
becaifie more giefneral; the 66<$ieti68 begin to i^dntne their 
fbtisiet strength *, titt the moi^e gefteral reformation took pl^e, 
of 'which the Mowing ire some particulals. In 1816, con- 
gregations w^re nnni^uallj kfge, and great aeri'otisu'esis and 
meltitfgs of heart poii«toded better days. In June, 1816^ 
while the Genesee Annual Conference was in session at Eliza- 
bethtown, many were brought utider awakening, and ten per- 
sons found peace to their souls. On Sabbath, the church was 
filled from eight a. m. to eight p. M., during which five ser- 
mons and seyeral exhortations were delivered. At eleven, 
that man of God, Bishop George, delivered a discourse which 
seemed to move the whole congregation. The following thrill- 
ing remarks on that discourse are made bj the Rev. Charles 
Giles : — ^ Of Bishop George's sermon I wish I could <giye the 
whole, but it is beyond my reach. Near the close, as he was 
bringing the strong points together, he ascended from thought 
to thought. in his towering theme, like an eagle on the wing.; 
then higher and higher still, till it sdemed that inspiration 
would become his chariot, and by the grasp he held on the 
assembly, he would take all away with him to the third heaven,. 
The bearers appeared motionless, absorbed in thought, and 
charmed with the grandeur of the theme ; while emotions were 
yisible and strong in the congregation. At length, as the man 
of God was about to .descend from his lofty elevation, cries for 
mercy were heard from jthe awakened crowd in the gallery : 
and tk» mourning penitents were conducted to the altar, 
where a prayer-meeting was opeiied, and supplications were 
made in their behalf. The time was well improved 3 and it 
was a season of great power and glory.' 

" Through the whole sitting of the .eosiference of five days, 
the word was deliyered with much freedom ,aiid power ; and so 
great was the revival that followed, it is believed that more 
than one hundred wece awakened during that i^ooference. 
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" Conyenioiis now became &eqaeiit : i^qlp families wesQ 
made the subjects, of saying grace. The nnmexpus family, of a 
pious widow were among, the favoured ; five sons and, &ur 
daughters are among the subjects of grace. 

" The neighbouring towns now caught the flame* From 
attending the preaching at the x^nfer^nce,. the people returned 
to their homes with earnest, pfuyer for their families an4 
neighbours ; and the revival was renewed, with great power in 
Augusta^ and many, were converted to Ood< The Minutes for 
July, 1818, shew an increase of 31 7« The professors drink 
d^plj int(0 the spirit of the Gospd — ^the youth are making 
promising improvements^ They delight in reading the Bible. 
At a late qu^irteriy meeting in Augusjta, the divine power wa^ 
^oriously manifest. Among the hundreds <of joyful aovis wer^ 
eight above the age of sixty, who had foun^ mercy during the 
kte revivals : ai^ong them was one of seventy-five : another of 
seventy-two, bjes^ed God that all his family, seven in.number^ 
were converted. About the same time, a revival . b^n in the 
fifth town, Hallowell Circuit. It was at a prayer-meetin|j^ 
V^en the divine power rested, on the minds of those praying, 
filling their hearts with peace. Their supplications w;ere heard 
for sinners, and a number were awakened. And so powerfully 
did th^ Lord carry on his work, that in a few weeks, abou^ 
m^ty were brought to rejoice in the. love of God. In this good 
work whole famLlie^ were rejoicing ! In all the easjb part of 
the township, there was scarce a family wh^re the voice of 
prayer and praise was not daily heard 1 A great and glorious 
work of God was also going on in the Bay of Qwnte Circuit. 
It commenced, in the township of Fredericksburg, on the 17th 
of August, 1817. It b^n at Mr. Cain's, where a company 
of young persons were assembled for tihe purpose of improyin||^ 
in singing. At thif meeting, a young man, who had l&tely 
found {iieaoe, addressed the compi^ny on the subject of his late 
penverf^n—t^ jp^ lie fel^ i^ the oerripe oi 6o4 ; and invite^^ 
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them to come to Christ, and ^ taste. for themselves that the 
Lord was gracious/ The divine power rested on all present^ 
and the company were broken into contrition for whom 
prayer was made, when six young persons were blessed and 
made happy in the love of Qod, The news of this meeting 
brought many together, till no house could contain the multi- 
tude : numbers were converted at every meeting. It spread 
like a devouring fire through the neighbourhood ; thence east ; 
thence north, through the German settlement around Hay 
Bay, sweeping in its course almost every family. From 
brother Cain's it took a western direction, and spread the width 
of Adolphustown, leaving a blessing in many a house. Many 
hundreds assembled at the prayer meetings, when ten or twelve 
would be converted. From the fourth concession, boat-loads 
crossed the bay to the meetings in the chapel ; by this means 
the revival obtained in the north part of the township. 0, it 
Was most deiightM to hear the solemn praises from the happy 
converts, as they sailed across the bay, to and from the place of 
worship I 

" This work produced a most happy change in families. On 
8ome occasions, while the father would be reading the Bible, 
praying or conversing with his family, some one would realize 
the divine power, and experience a saving change. On these 
occasions, it would be truly affecting to witness the Christian 
endearment, when parents and children would embrace each 
other, praising God for hig mercy, and rejoicing in its mighty 
comforts. Some who embraced the Gospel when first intro* 
duced into the country, have lived to see the. piety of their 
children and children's children. So true are the words of 
unerring inspiration : T?ie mercy of the L&rd is from crer- 
lasting to everlasting upon them that fear him, and his 
righteousness unto children* s children.— Tb. ciii. 17. 

^' By these revivals, great changes were brought about in the 
state of society. Bude companies, who spent the Sabbath in 
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idleness and revdxy^ were now seen with their families in the 
l^aee of worship. Others, who, through the influence of strong 
drink,, had been led to differences and fights, now learned 
meekness and to forgive. The drunkard's song was<;hanged 
into loud hosannas, and blasphemies into praise ! It was 
deli^tfol to witness the Christian affection and religious 
fervour of the people : they seemed to hang on the ministers' 
lips, as if feasting on every sentence ; and as the truths of 
veligion were brought to their believing view, they received 
them with tears of joy — sometimes with shouts of praise, and 
" Glory to God," for the wonders of his grace I Our quarterly 
meetings were attended by such multitudes that no house could 
contain them. We then had to stand at the door, and to 
preach to those within and those without,— -or divide the con- 
gregations. 

^' Other revivalsvmight be named,, but those were the prin- 
cipal, at that day ; at least m the J^ay of Quinte district. The 
Niagara country was equally favoured, about four hundred 
having been added in the Niagara Circuit." 

The above extracts from Mr. Case's Jubilee Sermon, bring 
down* the annals of Canadian Methodism to the time when my 
awa recoUections begin, with. 



THE OLD FRAMED MEETING-HOUSE. 



" Mother," said a white-haired urchin of some nine years 

old, who had just returned from an errand, ^^ Mother, when I 

was in at Mr. Cafrey's store, a man came in and said, they 

were going to raise the new meeting-house to-day, and that they 

wanted hands to help in putting up the frame. He said they 

did not mean, ta have any rum or whisky at the ^ raisin', but 
4* 
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iHily sone beer and oakesl" The annoandement that tihere 
#111^ te^ be uo rum or loh/nket/ at the raising, and ott^// some 
^«^r, was the declaration of a purpose so singalar for the place 
fmd period, that the littie boy's mother, who piqued herself on 
Ihe possession' of some litUe wit, and who, at that time, had 
anything but a good opinion of the Methodists, remarked, 
eomewhftt derisively, " Oh, I suppose they intend to have it 
Mke' Solomon's Temple, 'without the sound of an axe or a 
hammer ''l'^' The building referred to was the first Methodist 
chapel in the then town of York, the present city of Toronto^ 
It was^ the second place of worship erected in the capital, and 
Tttudt have been erected in the summer and fall of 1818. At 
that time ibere wc^ aet a Methodist in town. The preachers 
had preached occasionally in private houses, taverns, &c., but 
the seed sowu had beea lost. Elder Ryan, for so many years 
so distinguished for his seal,, labours, and heroism in the cause, 
with his characteristic bol4aess, determined to have ^^ ground 
whereon, to stand*' in the i^pital of the Province; and, it was 
said, nvprtgafjed kin f\n-m for a sum- to erect the church, and 
afterwards appealed for indemnification: to the Methodist people 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of the land: One 
of these, from the country, came and built the church. He 
was the per^san the little boy had seen in. the store on the morn- 
ing of the day on which it was raised. Early in the autumn 
of that season,, the chapel was used for preaching. Under the 
second sermon, a maa of intelligence and influence was con- 
verted, who became the first Leader ; and was for many years 
an efficient and hearty Mend of the cause. And, some few 
Sundays after it was opened^ the woman who had made herself 
merry at the abstemiousness practiced at the raising, attended 
the preaching — was so much impressed that she stopped to 
the diasB, and joined the society ; and in a few weeks after- 
wardS) in that same delightful means of grace, while a hymn 
was beiag sung, entered into the liberty of the childiea of God, 
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fecemng the Spirit of adoption by which ^e could cry AUia 
Father. The first time the little boy alluded to, in company 
iritib many others, entered the hoose (it was the first time he 
had been in any pkee of worship,) was daring the followii^ 
winter, on the occasion of the opening of a Sunday School, 
organized by that indefatigable friend of the young, the late 
Bey. Thaddei:n Osgood. It was the first ever opened in our 
Western capital ; and it is likely, the first m Upper Canada. 
It was a day of no small bustle, among big and little in the 
new meeting-house. The three gentlemen the most aetive in 
eonducting and sustaining it — the distinction between superin- 
tendent, secretary, and librarian, was but little known-^-were 
Messrs. Jesse Ketdium, Wr Pr Patrick, and the kte Dr. 
Morrison. 

The writer remembers that the new Meeting-house, which 
stood on the south side of King-street, about half-way between 
Bay and Yonge-streets, had no house nearer than Mr^ Jordan 
Post's, on the corner of the square, and that gentleman's watch- 
maker-shop on the other. It was then without a fence around 
it — ^unpainted — and stood up from the ground on some blocks, 
which supplied the place of foundation, while the wind whistled 
and howled underneath* The Society for sereral months 
augmented very fast ; but was again diminished by the forma- 
tion of a rival one in the Masonic Hall, by Missionaries from 
England. The controversy occasioned by this measure, we 
may suppose, had no beneficial efiect on either society.- Hap- 
pily,* this stumbling-block was taken away, by the arrangement 
entered into between the General Conference in America, and 
the- English Conference, in 1820, which resulted in the removal 
of the European preachers^from the Upper Province.- Few, 
however, of the society they gathered, took the advice of their 
pastors on leaving, which was to connect themselves with the 
ether. The ordinal society soon recovered its^ loss,, and in 
about eight years afterwards^^ numbered two hundred. And 
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the cottgregatlon was so much increased a3 to require an addi- 
tion of thirty feet to the building. In this interval, the white- 
headed boy had been converted — -joined society — ^and risen 
through the successive grades of leader and exhorter, and at 
this period was sent out to supply a vacancy upon a circuit, as 
the old Preidding Elder said, ^^ as an experiment to see whether 
he would make a preacher." About two years after this, the 
spacious and elegantly symmetrical brick church in Alelaide- 
street was erected. A decade, recounted backwards from i&e^ 
last-mentioned event, was the most prosperous period oomieeted 
with the Society in the Old Framed Meeting-house n a period 
during which they enjoyed the able ministrations ei a Richard- 
son, a Metcalf, a Wm. Smith, an Irvine, and the. three Ryer^ 
sons — ^William, John, and Egerton — ^then in the zenith of theiir 
popularity. The Society, during this period, was the most 
conspicuous for non-conformity to the world, love to 6ach other, 
and zeal for God, that the writer had^. ever the happiness of 
knowing. Although Methodism has passed through several 
trying scenes firom that time to this,, it has weatherod all the 
storms ; and the Old Framed Meeting-house is sueceeded by 
five elegant churches, supplied by six Ministers, while the 
Wesleyan Church in the two city circuits comprises the large 
number of one thousand jive hundred and thivty-nine mem- 
lers,^ To God be all the ^ory I 
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To whomi should we apply such an appellation as the one 
above ? To the instrument of our awakening or canver- 
8ton, or early establishment in the ways of piety ? or all 

* The niuuber at the time the above was written. 
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tbese togetber ? Doubtless, he who stands in aU the aboye 
relations best deserves such a designation. He who has been 
the instrument of both coiiviction and conversion^ deserves 
next ; while he who only cherished ub after our spiritual birth, 
may be the least entitled' to the name. But of the three sepa- 
rately, he who was the one that effectually pointed us to the 
Lamb of Qodj in the hour of uncertainty and distress, best 
deserves the title. Such was the relation to me of the one of 
whom I am about to write : a person for whom I have always 
felt a peculiar sort of attachment, which I never felt for 
another. 

The writer had been awakened by reading a religious tract 
— ^had resolved on securing salvation — ^had left off outward sin 
and forsaken evil company — ^had commenced using all the 
means of grace — ^had joined the church on probation — ^and had 
been seeking God with all his heart, " with strong cries and 
tears," but amid many discouragements, doubts and perplexi- 
ties, for about two months — ^but, up to the time we are about 
to mention, had sought in vain. Such was his state of mind, 
wl^n, on one lovely Sabbath morning, he started for the ^^ Old 
Framed Meeting-house," and took his accustomed seat on one 
of the forms, pews there were none, which ran sideways of the 
pulpit, on which " the members of Society " usually sat — the 
men on the right hand, the women on the left. By the way, 
If a member b^an to sit off those seats, and ^rther down 
towards the door, he was immediately suspected of a tendency 
to backslide. He had not long occupied his seat, when, 
instead of the usual circuit Preacher for the day, Mr. Slater, a 
stranger entered the house, and went up into the pulpit. He 
was very peculiar in his appearance. It is true, he wore the 
Usual summer garb of a Methodist Preacher of that day — a 
black worsted frock coat, and a broad-leafed grey hat — well 
worn. He was medium sized, rather stout, but stooped, 
with a sort of groping manner of walking, occasioned by short- 
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iiess of flight. His appearance gave Um an air of meeknesi^ 
Hot without flome seeming awkwardness. He was not hand- 
ttome, having coarse, lightish hair, not very delicate features, 
and much freckled withal. 

He conducted the service modestlj,.and with great propriety. 
He read his hymns with emphasis and solemnity — sprayed with 
feeling and. power — and preached a sermon which (all glory to 
Ood!) led m€ to Christ 1 It was founded on Gal. iii. 13 :-^ 
" Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law being made 
a curse for us." It was well arranged, expressed in excellent 
language, and presented the plan of salvation with a clearness 
and power such as the writer had never seen or felt before. 
The whokr scheme was vnfoldedto hia visk)ii ^ and he thooght 
tf* he had had a Ihotisaad sinful sottls^ he eould have east them 
an on Jesvfl. He drank in the balmy sound of mercy^ and ere 
lie was aware of it^ faith had sprung up in his poor, anxious 
heart, and he " rejoiced with joy unspeakable and full of glory." 
Oh, how happy was that hour 1 In the evening, the stranger 
preached from the well-known passage, " Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, &c. :" in expounding 
which he described A CONVERTBD PSBSON. The description 
so exactly tallied with his feelings, that he said, with indescrib- 
able satisfaction to himself, " Now I know I am converted.** 
He had often sorrowfully sung before that happy moment, 

« Tig a point I long to know, 

Oft it causes anxious thought, 
Do I love the Lord or np, 

Am I His, or am I not?'* 

But now he knew he wa9 His; and from that glad hour^ 
*^ went on his way rejoicing." 

The Preacher to whom we have referred was the Bev. 
BoWLST HEYXiAiKi), still alive, but laid by from the active 
work by age and infirmity. He was then about twenty-eight 
years of age. Aside from our offe^iioii for hinij^ beqaiu^ of thi^ 
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go6d he WW the means of doing ns, we ever had ahigh opinion 
of hia abilities and exoelleneies. Nor do we now think it was 
any higher than his merits deserved. In the palmy days of his 
earlierministry, there were few if any, more effoctiYe preachers 
in tiie Province than he was. Blessed with a olaar, strong, 
musieal voice, a sympathetic spirit and fervent piety — miAx a 
ready command of good language — and clear views, with a 
cogent manner of presenting them, he was, if '^ eloquence is the 
power of persuasion," trul^ doguent. This he was, at times 
especially, when he seemed to possess the divine afflatus, and 
spake with an unction and power truly remarkable. On some 
of those occasions, there were bursts of fiery eloquence, attended 
with " shocks of power," as they used to be called, that created 
marked sensation. 

We have often been astonished that he did not occupy more 
prominent places : and could only account fbr it on the princi- 
ple of his modesty and diffidence ; his short-sightedness from 
the first, and the total loss of one eye, after some years — and 
bis unfortunate committal, at an early period, to some all^^ 
secular entanglements, joined to a little carelessness of his 
personal appearance — ^all of which conspired to hold him 
back from positions, which otherwise he would have occupied 
with distinction. Heyland never became the man he might 
have been, in view of his vigorous mind, fair education, and 
mighty pow^B of infiucfncing public assemblies. H«d he po»- 
.sessed a little more of what is usually called amhitUm — desire 
(to exoel — ^it would have been better for him and the Church. 
It would have led him to aspire after higher excellence. As it 
was, however, that old, fanner-looking man, who now sits in 
some i»itK)f-the-way place when he comes to Conference, was a 
host in his day. We remember some of his mighty camp- 
meeting sermons and exhortations of years long past; and 
we have in our recollection some later efforts, at missionary 
meetings, which we could pronounce no other than masterly. 
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in which he " took the rfiine'* off younger and more aspiring 
men with the utmost ease. 

Retired now from public gaze, we pray that he may be an 
object of special favour from God, and that the divine '^ consola- 
tions " may be neither few nor small. We hope he may finally 
win the well-fought day, and that he may have occasion to 
rejoice over our unworthy self, among many others, as a ^^ star 
in his crown of rejoicing, in the day of the Lord Jesus.'' 



AN EARLY CLASS-MATE. 



The phrase at the head of this article would, in the minds of 
most persons, recall the remembrance of their school-going days. 
It is only to a Methodist that the sense in which the writer 
uses it would be perfectly intelligible. In the mind of such a 
one, it might awaken many pleasing associations. These are 
certainly awakened in my mind, by the remembrance of the 
individual of whom I am about to speak. The Wesleyan 
Church is a sort of imperium in imperio ; for, while there is 
a pleasing and profitable acquaintance among the members in 
general in any given locality, similar to that which subsists 
among the members of other communities, there is a still more 
intimate acquaintance between the members of the respective 
" smaller companies called classes, "^ into which each *' society " 
is divided* But in these smaller divisions of the Wesleyan 
Church, there are often found coteries still less, of kindred 
spirits, whom a similarity of sex, age, and disposition, render 
even more intimate. These disclose their hopes and fears, 
their joy^ and sorrows, and declare their faults to each other 
with a candour, minuteness, and fidelity, that they cannot 
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exercise in the class-room. It was such a relationship and 
friendship that I now refer to. My class-mate, my best beloved 
and most profitable early religious friend, was a young English- 
man, several years older than myself — for I was yet a lad, 
when for years ke was a young man — the child of old, consist- 
ently pious Methodists, but only converted about three months 
before myself. Our acquaintance began with my attendance 
upon class-meeting. The first meeting of the kind attended 
by the writer will never be effaced fronr his memory while 
that faeulty retains its vigor. The young 'man in question 
was not at that meeting ; he was gone with most of the society 
in the town, to a camp-meeting, a means of grace in those early 
days, much prized and owned of God in the conversion and 
sanctification of souls, feut few were at the class-meeting, yet 
it was a delightful season ; and I said involuntarily within my 
own heart, " This people shall be my people, and their God 
•hall be my &od." At the close of this meeting, I heard one 

commend to another the simple-hearted piety of John R , 

and when the brethren returned from the camp-meeting, my 
attention was caught with the unusually meek and heavenly 
countenance of a certain young man ; and my soul instantly 
clave to his, like the soul of Jonathan to David. A most 
endeared friendship sprung up between us, a friendship which 
never met with the slightest interruption, which was attended 
with nought but profit to me, and which rather increased than 
otherwise, up to the time of my " going out to travel," — nay, 

"Till he took his last triumphant flight. 
From Calvary to Zion's height." 

For though he married and changed his place of residence and 
business, and we met not sometimes for years, yet I have 
reason to know, that an ardent friendship, of the purest and 
most heavenly character, subsisted between jis mutually to the 
last. I shall never forget the heavenly glow with which he 
proposed, when we were walking together in a retired place, 
5 
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one starlight night, that whichever should be called away from 
the toils and dangers of this life first into the world of spirits, 
should watch over the other, if permitted, as a ^^ ministering 
spirit;" a proposal to which, in the simplicity of my heart, I 
assented. And be it enthusiasm, or be it what it may, that 
promise, so solemnly made on his part, has been often a source 
of comfortable reminiscence to me, since his death, in my 
lonely nocturnal rides. Now that he has gone to his account, 
I may speak of him with freedom ; nor have I anything but 
what is good to say. I never met him and found him dull or 
incLifferent to the interests of his soul. Our second question, 
after a mutual inquiry about our health — ^and sometimes it was 
the^rs^ — ^was, " How do you prosper ? How are you getting 
on towards heaven ? Are you happy?" or the like: and I 
never left his con^pany without feeling that I was made better 
by it. Our meetings, though not formally so, were practically 
of the nature of a " Band." We told our faults— we admo- 
nished each other — ^we encouraged each other — ^and we prayed 
with and for each other. We had not even the convenience of 
an in-door meeting place ; but the fields and woods, under the 
broad canopy of heaven, were the places of our rapturous 
communings. Such was my early class-mate, the thought of 
meeting whom constitutes no small portion of the anticipated 
bliss of heaven. 



<< If death my friend and me divide, 
Thou dost not, Lord, mj sorrows chide, 

Nor frown mj tears to see ; 
Restrained from passionate excess, 
Thou bid'st me mourn in calm distress, 
"For them that rest in Thee. 

" I feel a strong, immortal hope, 
Which bTears my mournful spirit up, 
Beneath its mountain load ; 
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Redeemed from deAth, and grief, and pain, 
I soon shall see my friend again, 
Within the arms of God. 

*' Pass the few fleeting moments more, 
And death the blessing shall restore, 

Which death hath snatched away 
For mC) Thou wilt the summons send. 
And give me back my parted friend, 

In that eternal day 1" 



AN "ELECT LADY." 



The person to whom this scriptural epithet is here moi^t 
.deservedly applied, was a member of the first society to which 
I belonged ; by which I mean, not only the society in the town 
where I was converted, but its characteristic composition at the 
time I joined it, and for some years after — a society remark- 
^able for its numbers, considering the then population of the 
town, its usefulness, its peacefulness, and fervent piety, — ^but a 
society, which after some years, was fated to pass through a 
severe ordeal, and to be sadly racked and scattered by Politics, 
by Irvineism, by Mormonism, by Millerism, and by a number 
of untoward circumstances that shall be left unmentioned, so 
as almost to lose its identity. For, though there is now a 
flourishing Wesleyan interest in the city to which the town 
has grown up, yet few of the members of the original society 
remain. A few, however, do remain.^ And among the rest, 
at the date of our writing, the lady in question. iSJie has 
continued steadfast amid all the storms and all the changes, and 

* This can hardly be said now, in 1860. 
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oontributed more than any one person, in some of its season! 
of greatest prostration, to keep the cause from totally sinking. 
So great is the good that may be done by a pious lady. . 

We are often challenged for examples of the entire holineggj 
we teach ; and it must be confessed there are too few on whom 
its defenders might boldly fix as proofs of the truth of their doc- 
trine. But she was one who might have been pointed out with 
the utmost confidenoe. The writer saw her at the moment she 
sprang up from the midst of a camp-meeting " praying circle/ '^ 
which they were in those days, and otherwise called " the ring," 
exulting in the pardoning mercy of God. He was acquainted, 
with her while yet unmarried, — when in the conjugal relatiop 
— and during the continuance of her long widowhood. He knew 
her in very moderate circumstances, and in wealth and plenty ; 
she was the same cheerful, humble, heavenly-minded creature 
in all circumstances. She had, there is reason to believe^ a 
good natural disposition or temper ; and she had been rendered 
still more amiable by a superior moraf and intellectual training ; . 
but her excellencies were principally the fruits of grace divine. 
I shall never forget the joy of countenance with which she 
bounded up from her knees at the time of her conversioB, to 
which I have referred ; and, after giving glory to God, the 
alacrity with which she commenced praying and labouring 
with the still unpardoned penitents around her. From that 
time she went steadily on. She never seemed to falter, or 
stumble, or even to lose ground. She is supposed to have been, 
instrumentally, the salvation of her husband. And after ke 
was taken from her, being left in somewhat affluent circiunsta9i<- 
ces, she was " full of alms-deeds." Often was her generosity 
imposed on. Although she might have excused herself on the 
ground of very delicate health, yet she literally " went about 
doing good." In whatever company she was, she was useful. 
He never knew a person who so completely united gravity with 
oheerfulness ; and who contrived to do so much good with so 
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little of ostentation or ecoentricitj. She never spake ill of 
M absent person. There was nothing soar or morose about 
her; her piety was bland and inviting. Though a person of 
groat endowments, yet she never presumed to preach. The 
good she accomplished was in visiting awakened persons from 
house to house, and gathering them together in ohuBses, whick 
she met with great acceptability and profit; in praying in th<^ 
prayer meeting, for she had a most lovely and powerful gift in 
prayer ; and by collecting the poor and neglected of her own 
sex, in some by-part of the city, and labouring for their edifica- 
tion, by reading a sermon, and superadding exhortation and 
prayer. Nor was her labour in vain in the Lord. He has no 
doubt many hundreds of souls will bless God in heaven for the 
good done them through the instrumentality of this angel of 
mercy. • 

The writer remembers with gratitude how often his heart 
was cheered by intercourse with her, to go on in his arduous 
toil, during a very trying time, which happened at a somewhat 
advanced period of his ministry, when appointed to the place 
of his spiritual birth. He was about to say that '<take her all 
for all, he ne'er will look upon her like again." But why 
should he say that ? The grace of Ood h sufficient for till ; 
and what she was enabled to be by the grace of God, all may 
be. May the earth be filled with tuoh Christians. Amen, 
and amen I'^ 

i.^i.i ■ ■ ' *i ■■ »i I I ■■■■!■■■ I > I. ■ ■■ *■ ■ I ■ ■ » ■ ,mm 

* Since this was written, she has sweellj CkUen asleep in Jesus, 
and rests from her labours. 
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"SAMMY" RICHARDSON; oe, THE ZEALOUS 

IRISHMAN. 



Zeal without talent will effect more good than talent with* 
out seal. An itistance of the good which nfiaj be effected by 
bumble abilities, is to > be seen in the career of the simple- 
hearted, fervent little man, whose name stands at the head of 
this paper : we venture to give this familiar sobriquet, because 
it is one which he would not have scorned himself, and 
because it was the one by which he was distinguished by his 
friends and neighbours, who loved him dearly. He was a 
native of Ireland, where he was converted in his youth. He 
came to this country single, I think, in thd fall of '24 or *2h. 
It was about that time we first saw him at a Quarterly Meeting 
in the ** Old Framed Meeting-house." We shall never forget 
his prayer in th3 Saturday night pray er-me\3 ting, and his 
experience in the love-feast next morning. A young man, 
who was in an unhappy state of mind, was so cheered with his 
prayer, thut he remarked, <^ If that little irishman had kept 
on praying a little longer, I believe I should have got deliTdr- 
ance.*' There was nothing remarkable in what he said, bat 
he spoke with such a heartfelt sense of earnestness and enjoy- 
ment, that, while speaking in the love-feast, the flame spread 
among the people in all directions. 

There were several useful young exhorters in and about the 
town of York, at that time, but none of them equalled Sammy 
for being *' instant in season and out of season." 

The first camp-meeting he attended after his arrival in the 
country, a little staggered him at the first, as he had never 
seen it on that fashion in his own country ; but he soon 
rightly concluded that it would never do to stand and look on. 
He was qutckly, therefore^ in the thickest of the battle^ with 
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his coat off, -pointing penitent sinners to Christ, or pouring 
out strong cries and tears on their behalf. One instance of 
his usefulness at that meeting might be recorded. He and 
his fnends had settled in a neighbourhood in which there was 
no class/ and'the inhabitants of which, at that time, were anj 
thing but religious. -There chanced to be one of these at the 
meeting, a young man. of respectable, but irFeligious family; 
His heart was stricken with conviction, and he stood looking 
wishfully but hesitatinorly into the prayer-meeting, ^arnmy 
perceived this, and pressed him hard to show his submission 
to God by going forwatd to seek mercy and be prayed for. 
But as he still lingered, Sammy did the part ot the angjsls to 
liOt and his &mily, ho 'Maid hold of him.'' Seizing him 
around the waist, he literally pitched him within ^' the riu?,'' 
as it was then called. The ice being broken, the young man 
began to seek Ood for salvation. With what success at the 
meeting I cannot exactly say ; but this I know, that the same 
young man died in peace only ten days after the meeting- was 
over, thus justifying the unusual method taken to *' pluck him 
as a brand from the burning.'' 

That was the commencement of a work of God which issued 
in raising up a society which has existed with more or less 
prosperity to the present time. A chapel was erected after 
some years, which still stands. '* Sammy " was the leader, I 
believe, till the day of his death, and is embalmed in the 
memory of his friends. And several of that society are useful 
liocal Preachers in other parts of the country. 

The writer has not the naateriais for a consecutive history 
of his friend, nor can he give the particulars of his death, 
beyond this, that he knows he lived faithfully and died hajf- 
pily. But a few instances of his fidelity and zeal may be 
given as a willing tribute to his memory on the part of the 
writer; and may be incentives to others to activity in the 
cause of Christ. Sammy was passing along one day, on his 
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w»y from a neighbourhood in which he taught a school to the 
one in which his relatives resided, when, being thirsty, he 
called into a little house by the road side, in a neighhourliood 
settled mostly by people from the old country, and in which 
there was no preaching. After asking for and receiring a 
drink of water, he inquired if they ** loTed Jesus/' This 
aoon brought the old man of the house, who was a backslider^ 
from Ireland, first to tears, and then upon his knees. After a 
season of melting prayer, the old gentleman was reminded ot 
his sick son, in a house at the top of the hill, whom he 
iuTited what appeared to him the almost angelic stranger, to 
visit. The stranger readily complied, and was soon praying 
by the side of the sick man, who had been a leader and 
exhorter himself in other days, but who was then bitterly 
mourning his '* leanness/' and crying out, <* Oh that it were 
with me as in the days that are past.'' Sammy made an 
appointment for prayer and exhortation on his return to his 
school on the following Sabbath. He left an appointment for 
the following Sabbath after that, to be held by a friend of his, a 
young Irishman, lately out, then very zea}ous for God, who 
used to fly over the country like a hart, to publish a Saviour's 
love. The second appointment was duly kept. At the third 
meeting, the writer was present by invitation, and made his 
first attempt to exhort. This meeting was kept up by the 
spontaneous zeal of a few pious lads for two years before a 
preacher went near them. There were no Local Preachen' 
Plans in those days. But the sick man was restored in body 
and soul. An awakening commenced which resulted in a 
number of conversions, and when the stationed preacher went 
out from York one Sunday afternoon, and preached among 
them, he had the satisfaction of joining no less than twenty^ 
nine believers in class. That sick man is now in the evening; 
of his days a gentleman of a highly respectable social position, 
and a Local Preacher. And one of the converts in that little 
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rcjiiyal, has been for many years a truly efficient Wesleyan 
Minister — the Rev. John Lever, 

T Sammy was truly instant in season and out of season. The 
writer remembers his being kindly conducted by a young man 
through a piece of woods, after nightfall, to the house of a 
friend which he was anxious to reach. The young man was 
not converted. When we arrived at our place of destination, 
who should be there but Sammy. It was Saturday night, and 
he had come thus far, a distance of some miles from his own 
house, on his way to his Sabbath appointments. I was glad 
to meet him. Soon an animated conversation sprung up, oa 
experimental religion, sudden conversions, revivals, and the 
l4)rd's wonderful doings that he had seen in various parts of 
the laud. My guide became interested and somewhat 
inipressed ; and when the hour for family devotion arrived, 
Sammy did not forget to remember him in prayer ; and while 
the writer followed in prayer at his bidding, Sammy walked 
across the room on his knees, and began to point him to 
Christ and urge him to seek the Lord with all his heart. I 
am not prepared to say it issued in the young man's oonver- 
sian at that time ; but if it did not, it was not from any want 
of fidelity on the part of the hero of my story. 

. An instance of a more successful effort was related to the 
writer by Sammy, on ths afternoon of the day on which it 
happened. I had spent four months on a bush circuit to the 
west of the capital, and was ordered by connexional authority 
a hundred and twenty miles to the east This journey we 
h%d to perform on horseback . It was a squally, half-rainy 
half-snowy afternoon in the fall of 1828, that wo were splash- 
ing our way through seas of muddy water, in a dreary sort of 
mood, without an umbrella, for our apology for one had turned 
completely inside-out by the first gust that swept the street 
after we left our mother's door, in the town oP York, on which 
we just rode back, pitched the wreck into the house, and rode 
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on withotit it. It was a maxim with us in those days, that as 
we were neither sugar nor salt, a little water would not melt 
us. Well, as I was saying, as I rode along, splash, splash, 
splash, moody enough, I ^et Sammy's ever joyous face, like 
a gleam of sunshine through the surrounding gloom. Sammy 
withdrew from the raising of the log-house at which he was 
assisting, and came to " bring us on our jounney," for a short 
distance at least, after a truly " godly sort." He told me that 
that morning he had gone to a neighbour's to borrow the use 
of a yoke of oxen ; but forgetting his errand, he had begun to 
talk to him about his soul, and finding him in distress, they 
both went upon their knees, and continued to pray till, to use 
Sammy's words, "the Lord set his soul at liberty." He 
gave us his blessing, and we went on our way rejoicing. To 
his kind directions I owed my comfortable quarters that night, 
in the shanty of a pious new settler, in the front of Pickering, 
where I slept with a pile of corn husks at my head. 

Soon after this, Sammy married ; and the writer had the 
pleasure of twice enjoying his hospitality in his journeys up 
and down the country. These were our only interviews with 
our heavenly minded friend, till he exchanged mortality for 
life. Our last was in the winter of '37, when the country 
was in a disturbed state after the rebellion. We arrived at 
a late hour, but met a cordial welcome. We had a season of 
delightful intercourse throughout the evening. Before the 
morning light, we rose, poured out our souls together in 
prayer, and the writer went on his way, never more to see his 
friend on earth. Peace to thy memory, simple, loving, pray- 
ing Sammy I 
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ONE OF MY FIRST PASTORS. 



The mention of the ^ Old Framed Meeting-house " has 
suggested the idea of sketching the Preachers who laboured 
in Canada West thirty years ago, especially those who 
preached in the chapel referred to, who have passed off the 
stage of action, and are now where they cannot be affected by 
the praise or blame of mortals. 

The first we shall call up in memorial, is William Slateb. 
He was on the York and Yonge Circuit, at the time the writer 
set out for heaven, and was present in the very Love-feast in 
which he joined the church. Mr. S. was then comparatively 
young, and yet single ; nor would he be among the very old- 
est if he were still alive. But death, '^ the insatiate archer,' ' 
who ^^ loves a shining mark," laid him low in the midst of his 
days. He was from old England ; and a noble person of a' 
plan he was — tall and well proportioned, with florid complex- 
ion, and full, open, strong voice. As a preacher, he Was con- 
siderably above mediocrity for his day, though not very 
moving. His preaching was plain, lucid and able, but truly 
practical. Some of the texts he used to preach &om are as 
fresh in the recollection of the writer, as if he had heard them 
preached on but yesterday. Pardon him for reciting a few 
of them. They may do us good. *' Whom having not seen 
we love; and in whom believing, though now ye see him 
not, we rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory .'' 
'* Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.*' " Follow 
peace with all men, and holiness, without which no man shall 
see the Lord.'' " Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law I These four furnish a pretty 
fair sample of the kind of texts on which he loved to 
dwell ; plain and full of gospel truth. Although by no 
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means a canting, long-faced person, but the very reverse | 
jet there is good evidence to believe he was a man pi 
sterling moral worth and piety. The writer being then a 
boy, never had the pleasure of being in bis company but 
once; on that occasion, he remembers his conversation tQ 
have been intelligent, serious, and characterized by manlf 
sense. He died from home, and rather suddenly, but, he 
believes, in great peace. The messenger did not find him 
unprepared. The friends on the Ancaster (jircuit, with a 
praiseworthy consideration, erected a tombstone to his. 
memory, which may be seen in the rear of the *' old chapel," 
in the now city of Hamilton ; then one of the preaching 
places in the above-named circuit, in which Mr. Slater fell. 

At the time the writer first saw him, and also the following 
year,' Mr. S. was the colleague of our present [185-1] much 
respected Co-Belegate ; and he has reason to know, he 
remained his" attached personal friejid till the day of his 
release from iearth. How joyful will be the meeting of such 
felfow labourers, in the " rest that rcmaineth for the people of 
Gbd." 



A NATION BORN IN A DAY I 

^' Sliall a nation be born at once ?" 



J 



YeS, so it was with the conversion of the native Indian 
triBes of Upper Canada to the Christian faith ; particularly so 
with the Cnippe^^ays. Perhaps, on the whole, there has not 
been Jai more extraprdinary work since , the apostolic age. It 
cotomenced about thirty-one. or thirty-two years agoj and in 
a Ver^ few years comprised all the tribes or. bands within the 
settlements on tte borders of the Province. , The work took 
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all beholders bj surprise, and gave a new impnlse to the 
Methodist body, through whose instrumentalitj it was effected. 
It was the theme of conversation and the burden of prayer. 
The Indian converts visited our camp and quarterly meetings; 
and their altered appearance diffused a general joy. And well 
It might produce joy and thanksgiving in the minds of every 
pious and benevolent person. For a more degraded and 
miserable people than the Chippeway Indiatis, at least, could 
'scarcely be imagined. They had no arts but the most rude axd 
ravage ones — no literature — no property — and it might be 
said, no houses, no home* When an Indiaii was asked wher« 
he lived, he responded, ** All up the river." 

The writer has a lively recollection of the MissiBsagaa tribe 
of the Chippeway nation, which hovered about the town of 
York and its vicinity. They were drunkards to a man — their 
women totally devoid of virtue-^and the whole f)f them sunk 
in poverty and filth beyond expression. At the time of their 
receiving their "annuities and presents,*^ which was in 
the town above named, a bacchanalian revel took place, which 
usually lasted many days, and issued in aquandenng every 
copper of money and selling or pawning every article they had 
received, for the deadly " firewaters," and in the death of 
several, from exposure and violence. It waa not uncommon to 
see a dozen of them engaged in one melee, tearing each other's 
hair and flesh to pieces. In a word, they were so debased and 
even more than embruted, that for any one, at that period, to 
have expressed a belief of their being susceptible of retigtous 
ideas or emotions at all, would have been to expose himself to 
derision. 

Still, it would appear, a few holy men revolved Uie desir*- 
bleness and possibility of thb event in their minds i among 
whom, was the Rev. Mr, Oase. The Bev. Joseph Sawyer^ 
lately gone to his reward, some sixty years ago or more dedi- 
cated a little Indian boy, who then lived with a pious while 
6 
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f^ly, to Qod in the prdinance of Christian baptism, and gai^; 
him his own. name " Joseph Sawyer/' This he told me with 
his own lip9. And it is somewhat curious and interesting to 
know, that though that Indian boy soon broke away irj»a^ thq[ 
oyersight of the Christian gentleman under whose guardian* 
ship he then lived, and returned to the habits and haunts of 
savage^ life, yet his mind was the subject of strong solicitude 
on tl^e subject of thin^ divine and eternal ; and he was tba 

, Tery first of that tribe, after Peter Jones, to embrace Chriflf ^ 
tianity, on the Gospel being preached to them in their own 
language. His influence was strenuously and successfully 
exerted in promoting the work among his countrymen. He. 
still lives, the patriarch of his tribe, and efficiently fills, I 
believe, the offices of Leader and Local Preacher. 

, As has already been incidentally hinted, Petee Jones was 
the first of the Chippeways, and, I believe, the first Indian of 
any kind, converted to God in Upper Canada. There had 
b^en a few Mohawks on the. Grand River brought into conneo* 
tion with what was then called "The Established Church;" 
but their knowledge, experience, and practice of Christianity, 
all who knew them must confess to have been very deficient* 
Tlxe wisdom of God was shown in the selection of the first 
vessel of mercy, through whom His truth and grace were to be 
,v made known to his countrymen. Peter seemed a connecting 
liiik between the white man and both the Chippeways and 
Mghi^wks. The son of a 'VV'elshman, a surveyor ; his mother a 
Chippeway of the Mississagua tribe, with whom he had lived 

. thg whole of his. boyhood in the woods; and subsequently 
domesticated under a Mohawk step-mother, some of whose lan- 
guUge he, is* believed ^ have understood. No wonder, therfh 
fore, at the joy said to .have been expressed by the devoted 
Elder Case, when the news was brought into the " Preachers' 
Tent,'' at the Ancaster Camp Meeting, in 1823, {celebrated by 
-ih^J eyent,) that Peter Jones was converted! " Gloiy be 10 ^ 
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-CM l^^esdcUimed die servant of Ood, " a dodr iB^nim open io 
'Idle Indian tribes." -it is not the writer's intention to preset 
anything like a history of that work. He is by no means com« 
patent, and if he were ever so tnttch so, it would be unseemly 
to forestal one who is preparhig to do so, and to whom the 
^rk naturally atid properly belongs. All the writer i'ntendb 
to indulge in is a few reminiscences interesting to himself, aiid 
the record of which may be so to those who wfcre not privileged 
to witness the events to which they refer. There are many 
now living who remember the jOy felt and expressed in the 
*^ Old Framed Meeting-House," when it was said the work of 
tion version had commenced at the Credit ; and that such inen 
ia the Herkimers, the Eishecos, Tobeco John, Governor 
*Muskrat, and the desperate Blue Jay, were taught to bow 
itefore the truth and power of God. A more lively, lovely, 
tiappy and holy community than that Indian society at the 
Credit was for many years, I do not believe ever existed. To 
liear them l^ing and pray, although you could not understand 
their language, was thrillingly delightful ; and the displays of 
divine power manifested in their assemblies were truly wondei'- 
ful. The rapidity with which the work went on at this place 
r— the equally speedy manner in which the Belleville or fangs- 
ton Indians were converted — but especially the conversion of 
4iearly all the Rice Lake tribe in one Sabbath day, during ih& 
session of the Conference in the " Old Chapel " back 6f 
Coboui^, township of Hamilton, in 1827, fully justifies the 
motto We have chosen. The writer will never forget tht 
Jjtnpression made on his boyish imagination by the conversioh 
of a whole band or tribe in a few hours, which he had thfe 
iiappiness to witness. It must have been in June preceding 
the Conference just referred to. The Methodists of York antl 
Yonge Street had prepared for a great camp meeting near 
.Cummer^s Mill. The Indians from the Credit turned out i^ 
M man, woman and child. A band of ps^ans also, from tJ^ 
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iJio):e& Q^ Lake Simcoe somewhere, had heard that tl^^i^ 
brethren had found something which made them " glad in thw! 
hearts^'' and made them happy in other respects ; for they baii 
giyea up the firewaterf^ and were living like white fojkiif 
These had heard of this great meeting and had come into tl;M| 
aeighbourhooda week beforehand, to make sivre of being at i%^ 
The Yonge Street friends rery kindly supplied them with fooj^ 
and considerately prepared for their accommodation at the camj^ 
meetings I shall neTer foiget the solemnity with which thejp^ 
attended on the first serTice, on the afternoon of the first d^y,,. 
When the horn sounded for preaching, they came pouring out 
of their oamp. The old bald-headed chief led the van, fojr, 
lowed first by his warriors, and then by the women an^ 
tihildren. They seated themselyes on the left of the ^^ preacher^;^ 
•tand/' prepared for the Indians^ surrounded by /sonvertedr 
ones of other tribes. The white people were first addressed fej 
one of the preachers in English. Then the venerable £lder. 
Case arose, and began to address the Indians through th^^ 
youthful Peter Jacobs as his interpreter. He told them of the, 
Qdreat FirsI Cauee — of the careation — of the fall of maot-^f ih^ 
flood — of the incarnation of the Son of God — of his* sufering% 
and death--of his resurreetion and ascension to heaven-^f^ 
bis power and willingness to save ; and told them that if they^ 
would lift up their hearts in prayer to the Greax Spirit, h<a^ 
would have mercy, and pour out his Holy Spirit upon tbem^, 
Solemnity sat u^n every face from the first. But soon t£ft 
head of the old ohief, and then of one and another was bowed ii^ 
penitential sorrow, while tears channeled down the (?h«eks oC 
Chose who had never wept before. Soon the power from abovf . 
■eemed greats**, and the agitation stronger ; quaking, trembling 
filling, were seen all through the Indian congregation. The_ 
preacher's voice was drowned with strong cries and shouts of; 
jpy from the liberated. He ceased, and a prayer mectin|^'. 
li^an which lasted with very little intermissioii tiU. ipQrnin|^ 
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iM the whole of the pagans were haj^Sjr •oiiTerted to God. 

!|%£a IB bat a speoimen of the way in whidi the work took 

{la^ at the Credit, at Belleville^ at Bice Lake, take Simeon 

llaiieeytown, tui. The extraordinary physical agitations and 

effects above referred to characterized the work in every plao» 

on its first breaking out ; and were calculated to remind ona 

strongly of the surprising occurrences which attended tb^ 

|)Kreaching of the early Methodists, as recorded especially in 

J^hn Wesley's journals ; occurrences which have more or ]«•• 

Aiarked all great revivals of the work of God, 

*. The eloquence and power with which the native labourevs, 

ifdsed up in the work itself to promote it, prosecuted their 

efforts — some for a short time and in a limited sphere only, 

^hile others laboured more at lai^e, and have continued their 

Qtbours to the present time — ^was not the least remarkaUo 

ftature of the work. A Jones, a Jacobs, a Sunday, a Herkii 

mer^ a Sickles ; and for a short time, or to a limited extent to 

tbe present, a Beaver, a Toncy, a Magee, a Doxtater, and many 

c^ers, were characterised by an eloquence, judging from its 

l^^ts, of the first order. Or was it not rather, that they 

preached with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven ? 

The mention of Doxtater, not now, I believe, connected with 

onr church, reminds me of the sudden and gracious work among 

tilie Mohawks of the Bay of Quinte, or in the well-known 

^'Indian Woods," commenced by his instrumentality, which the- 

writ^, in connexion with his superintendent, had the pleasure, 

^ assisting to promote, under circumstances of privation and 

*' without fee or reward." We connected the " Woods " with 

ttie Belleville circuit, which we were appointed to travel, and 

dich went down once in four weeks, which gave them fort* 

lightly preaching. The road from Salmon Biver to the Mission 

at that time, in spring and fall especially, I pronounce to have 

]jfbexi the worst one to be called a road at all, that I ever travelled*^ 

T^ land was very low and level. It had once been oanae* 
6HC 
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^ayed ; bat it was decayed, and the logs were all afloat ; so tiwt: 
it was at the jeopsurd of a man's life that he undertook to Tid#^ 
tbrottgh some parts of it. My method was to drive luy horse 
before me, and jump from -log to log. It was a country, too,*: 
something like Cornwall, in England, in Wesley's and Johtt^ 
Nelson's day, *' an excellent place for getting an appetite, hytt^ 
the worst for getting anything to eat." The Indians were, 
miserably poor and poverty stricken, from the failure of theif^ 
corn crop the summer preceding. So that we were in '* fasting/*^ 
as well as '^ perils " the live-long dtiy. Nor was there any^ 
after remuneration, except what we had in the pleasing r^fle^ 
tion that we had been doing good ; for we had no niission^iry' 
esohequer in those dayB, and no brother reciMved anything Ibr" 
missionary labour unless it was *\t:i'ht.<ii)Hh/ such. But we 
never thought of complaining then ; and do not complain now»i 
The love and gratitude of these simple sons of the forest were- 
aa ample compensation. An invitation to a feast, the last time*' 
I went down, consisting of damaged com and rusty salt pork/ 
ia which the dogs had stuck their noses sundry times while* 
tlie kettles stood on the heai*th during divine service, whiek^ 
preceded the dinner, was much the most formidable difficultjr 
I had to dispose of the whole year. I am sure I would have.^ 
diiosen three days' fasting to one spoonful of that abominabler 
ioup. But I contrived to beg off — wrote my name on tker 
Uank leaf of a book, at the request of the old chief, that the/" 
might not forget it — ^and left amid their tears and blessings. 



A CANADIAN CAMPMEETING THIRTY-FIVE 

YEARS AGO. 



. This was the first one held so near Toronto, and the firsts 
tki writer ever attended. Every scene end circuastanee mm 
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iMkiy tLnS, therefore, m&de a deep impression on his youDg apfd 
iosceptible mind and memory. 

?' It was held in the summer of 1825, near Cummer's MillS| 
epBsidered at that time, the way the road went round Ho^*i 
Hollow, about twdve miles from town. '*Yorkai^d Yongo. 
Street " were then one circuit ; and the town society interested 
itael^Tery much in the coming meeting. Seyeral young men 
were sent out a week beforehand, to assist in preparing the 
^und ; and to erect a large board tent, which they did, fiftj^ 
y^ff^ /y*»»7, with every convenience. Prayer was offered to God 
for fits prdS3no3 and blessing on the meeting, for days, if not 
n^eeks beforehand. And at sunrise on the morning of the- 
day on which it was to commence, the society of the " Old 
IPramed Meeting-house'' were all on the ^w/ ty/V, and very; 
80oa'^/r rouffi to the camp-meeting. Between carts and wag-' 
gDoSf and equestrians and pedestrians, the procession looked 
quite formidable. We arrived at the place about noon ; and 
tfitbout wishing to institute any invidious comparison between 
^^modem " catmp-metings and those of former days, farther 
t6an is necessary to convey correct information or to impart 
n^ded. admonition, I must say it had an imposing appearance 
compared with many encampments of the present time* This- 
aa^oaefrom the character and necessity of the times, when there 
WS0 no law for punishing the disturbers of public worship, or^ 
1^ 8^ of articles on the LordVday. As you entered the* 
ground, it sloped downward from the front gate to the' 
" Preacher's stand," with ** tent " attached, which siood at the 
other side of the area. The seats for the congregation (of new 
slabs from the mill) consequently rose with a gentle elevation 
from the Stand ; and they were prepared with a view to accom- 
modate a vast number/ The ground, though thoroughly 
cleared of small trees and rubbish, was delightfully shaded by 
llie.wideHspieaditig branches and thick foliage of the straight 
and towering, forest txeee. thai were leilt ' standing. The whoto 
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of the cleared space was encompassed with a strong ft»cf 
eight or ten feet high, made of slabs, resting against staker 
crossing each other, and driven firm in the ground. The slabs/, 
which were also driven in the ground at an angle of forty-five ' 
d^ees from the perpendicular, were sharpened at the top, thui* 
constituting a sort of chevafix de /rise, which no intruder^- 
however bold, might dare to scale. Each of the openings foi' 
egress and ingress, whether for wood, water, or retirement, 84 
well as the main entrance, particularly the latter, were fwt^ 
nished with gates strongly framed together, and secured by' 
strong pins and massive bars. These were carefuUy guarded* 
by a strong " watch,'' a sort of camp-meeting police, that 
relieved each other at intervals, and kept watch and ward the*' 
live-long night. / 

The tents were nearly all of boalrds, and completely encir* 
ded the ground. I would not like to attempt estimating^ 
tibe numbers, but the ground was alive with people from early 
the first day to the last. The Methodists turned out nume-" 
rously from the Yonge Street and from the Toronto Township; 
then the nearest circuit, on which a glorious revival was iu/ 
progress at the time. /^ The Toronto Methodists " were cete-" 
brated for being all alive in those days. ' 

The meeting was superintended by the Bev. Thos. Madden, ^ 
who combined order with energy. I have often thought that , 
he would have made a good general : and so he was, in a more | 
glorious though bloodless conflict. The other travelling"^, 
preachers were Gatchel, Culp, William Ryerson, Corson, Hey- 
larud ; and W. H. Williams and J. Richardson, the preachers ; 
on the circuit. ' 

The local preachers who assisted were B. Bofield, J.J. Nee-^ 
lands, C. Flummerfeldt, and D. Youmans, then in the local ' 
ranks, and GKne, a Dutchman. This meeting was character- ' 
ised by the most extraordinary displays of Ood's power, and^ 
tbo accomplishment of much good. The work of conversion 
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bqgaa io die first prayer meeting held after the preacbing thft 
^t mght» The spirit of convictioD seemed to rest on all th% 
imeonverted within the enclosure. They might be seen iik 
little groups all over the ground, pleading with God tUl near 
t}ie morning light. It progressed with increasing interest an& 
power through the several stages of the meeting to its close—* 
ioat is to say, from Thursday night to Monday — o^) which day 
i|Q less than 140 persons came forward as the subjects of con- 
verting grace. The sacramental and fai'ewell services at the^ 
cj/ose were the most exciting and intensely affecting that I evQC 
witaessed. And I should think such times are not often seen. 
The valedictory eharge was delivered, at the request of the Pre- 
sidiiij^ Elder, by the Rev. William Eyerson, whose preaching, 
at that time was characterized by a pathos and persuasiveness, 
that seemed to bear down all before it. There was much 
powerful preaching at that meeting. Mr. Madden's will be 
t^entioaed in a succeeding sketoh. Bowley Heyland was at 
tl(at period a thunderbolt for energy. He truly preached -' with 
the Holy -Ghost sent down ^«om heaven." May we never 
fi»get the obligations we are undisr to out aged ministers and 
departed worthies ! It is too mueh the fashion to discard a 
man as soon as he begins to fail of his natural force : but it ig 
iireyereni and ungrateful. 

* The effect of such meetings is to promote acquaiatenee and 
brotherly love between all the church, both ministers and mem- 
b^rs : and to check a tendency to secularism, and to promote 
beavenly-mindedness. The writer remembei's the regret ha 
£^ at going back into the world after the meeting was over. 
Some of his most hallowed friendships were formed at that and 
•i^iilar meetings ; friendships which have solaced him in 
this vale of tears from youth up to the present time, and 
friendships which he belioives wiU be cemented and perpetu^ 

^iftcU— 
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" Whete all the ship's company meet, 

Who Bailed with their Saviour beneath, 
Where, with shouting, each other they greet, 
And triumph o'er sorrow and death." 



''FATHER" YOUMANS, 

Or, as he was -wont to 'style himself sometimes, among Ha 
friends, " The Old Raminer^^ was one of the preachers whom 
t used most frequ^itly to hear in the days of my boyhood, in 
the " Old Framed Meeting-hoUse." He was then, perhaps, 
fifty years of age — ^piossibly not so much ; but as he was plain 
and old-fashioned in 'his dress and manners, he really appeared 
tolder, and was generally known by the name of '^ Father 
^oumans ;" or more familiarly still, as a term of endearment^ 
** J}addy Ydumans." He was of Dutch descent, and originally 
a blacksmith by trade, which latter fact, with a certain ham* 
4nering metliod in the pulpit, may have suggested the use of 
the aobrtquet above mentioned — " The Old Hammer." 

He was not a ^' star of the first magnitude," nor, perhaps, 
of the second either ; but he was a man of strong sense, which, 
with the divine teaching of which he was the subject, made 
liim a sound divine. He had also a warm heart, which 
imparted great fervency to his preaching. His exuberance dT 
.good temper prevented all severity in his most earnest addresses^ 
and ^ve them a genial character. He was beloved of all, and 
4he wriiter well^remembers the smile of affectionate regard thtft 
%BS wont to light up the feces pf the congregation when he 
-made his appearance in the meeting-house, and passed dow& 
the aisle attired in his " Quaker Snuff," or " Parson's Grey," 
and well-worn broad-leafed wool hat in hand. He loved, and 
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Wia the favoarite of chiktren. It wi^ not un^xwimon to 8ee« 
a.dozea little on^. around him, polling and tugging at hit) 
hands and ooat-Bkirts, out of sheer fondness for hijn, and all 
emulous to 

" Share the good man's tmile." 

The old gentleman had neither much polish nor learning. 
He has often put me in mind of Bunyan, to whose portrait, in^ 
those days he bore a strong resemblance. His similes were of 
the most homely character. He has been heard in the pulpit 
to compare the process of purgatorial purification, taught by 
some, to that of " burning out an old pipe :" with which 
operation he was, no doubt, familiar, for he was an inveterate 
smoker. This was the only habit of a reprehensible kind I 
ever knew him to be guilty of; and this, I believe, was ren- 
dered necessary by some asthmatical affection. Yet he was 
once heard, in Conference, in a conversation on " needless ^V* 
indulgences," to offer to relinquish it, " if it were a stumbling* 
block to any one." 

Our hero was a lovely singer, possessed of a clear, strong, 
masculine, and yet soft voice, as well as correct ear, capable of 
carrying the bass of a tune with enrapturing effect. How 
much musical science he possessed I am not prepared to say. • 
But this I know, he has often enchained the congregation in 
the chapel by commencing a solo at the close of the service ; or 
by singing a select piece, with two or three other practiced, , 
powerful singers, for the possession of which our society was 
then distinguished. Oh, with what majesty and what effect I 
have heard Watts* " Tempest " sung on those occasions I 

• At the time of writing this, (August 28th, 1855,) my revered 
friend is still alive,* but little known to the present generation, 
having been for several years confined to his home, if not to his 
bM. I hope to hear, when his death is announced, that th)i 
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* He has since 4iecl in the Lord* 
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Mcpeetation I btice heard him express in class-meeting, (a meant 
of grade in which he delighted, and of which he was th« 
delight,) has been realized. Said he, on the occasion referred 
to : — " It will not be long till it is said, ^ Old Father Youmana 
is dead :' and, blessed be Ood, I expect to go with shoutingi*' 
May the reader and writer both of them so leave the world I 
Amen. . 



ONE OF OUR SUPPLIES. 



For many years the present City of Toronto methodist* 
ieally stood in connexion with the Vonge Street (!*ircuit, and' 
appeared on the Minntes, not even as York and Tonge 
Street f but as '* Vonnce Street and York." It was so, wa 
know, in 1823-4, 1 Sl-5, and in 1825 6 ; in 1826-7 it was 
reversed, and YoiK stood Jtrnt. In 1827-8, it became an 
independent station. Duriog the whole time, from 1823 to 
1827, the Yonge Street preachers, two in number, came each 
only once a month. There were two Sabbaths in every four 
which they did not supply Sometimes this defect was reme- 
died by the two Anoaster preachers, coming each once a 
month. In 1823, these were the Rev. David Gulp, and 
towards the latter part of the year, Joseph Mewmore^ then % 
young man supplying under the directitin of the Presiding 
Elder. We heard some of his first sermon^, and no ill com* 
mencement they were to a long course of laborious efforts in 
Ilia Master's cause. The arranf|rement referred to stood alao 
for the following year. But very frequently the sltemata 
Sabbath to that on which the Yonge Street miniatera weva 
in there, were aupplied by local aai heaud preacheii» 
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Ska Bar. Smd Yoifluns^ as we li&Te abetdy sett, WM om 
•f the liftter. Mr. Bob«t Bwield, « pwfMiad and maslerlir 
temoBuer, b«fc Tciy »loir of speeoli, was oae of tho fbnMr« 
BbI thete was yet aaothary a great fiiTOvrite whli afl, whom 
we AM auike the ^edal sabjeet of the present sketoh. 
' Ho was, wo betteve, a natire of Ganada, bet of Germail 
extoctioDy as both his family and baptismal name nnmisldf* 
ablj indieated. He resided in the woods of Scarborongh, 
He had no advantages of eduoaftiony beyond what the 
conntiy parts of Canada afforded fifty years ago : but he was 
a man of genius for all that. This he showed, we are told, by 
some veiy clever poetical efinsions. During the war of 181S, 
he was a very active and enthusiastic militiaman, and com- 
posed several patriotic songs. One, of a military character, 
aseribed to him, we often heard sung in our boyhood, and it 
struck us as very dever. He was naturally a man of aetivily 
and daring. Traditions of his personal exploits, showing hfa 
agility and stirength, were often recited to the writer. He 
was then unconverted, and- remained in that state until he 
was twenty-nine years old. Then, an alarming providence, 
which took away one of his companions at '^a raising/' aroused 
bim from the sleep of sin. Happily the voice of God's mes* 
sengersin the wilderness, crying, " Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord P' was there, as also, '< the voice of the turtle was heard 
in the land/' His sin-sick soul drank in the ballny sound and 
was at once made. whole. 

' He soon began to exhort and preach ; nor did the trampefr* 
give any uncertain sound. The preacher^ knew and appreci- 
ated him. They httd to be absent from the town a Sabbath at a ^ 
camp-meeting, and our hero was proposed by them as a supply. ' 
To this the richest man in the Society, an old Scotch gentle- 
man, who did ttot believe in camp-meetings, and did not go^ 
to them, made strong objections. He was to stay at home, 
affd wanted a respectable preacher in the pulpit, if poisiUe f • 
7 
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but tbe proposed supply was a poor man who bad to labour fof 
bis liviDg, and bad been in town only a few days before, with 
a load of shingles, barefooted. To have such a man, tbe sturdy 
Scot thought would not do at all* But there was no other 
supply ; and, fortunately, the poor man " made a raise " of 
a pair of shoes before Sunday, and bis good wife otherwise 
^^ fixed him up,'' making his ^'auld claise to look a'maist as 
weel as new." On Sabbath morning, in he came, and suc- 
ceeded to admiration. And the first news Mr. C. bad to tell 
the ministers, on their return was, what two excellent sermons 
Brother F. had preached. He was thenceforth in great 
request in the town, and none of the travelling preachers 
stood higher. 

We well remember our first sight of him. We had been 
only a few weeks trying to serve God, but long enough to 
have read the ^* Life of Wesley, by Coke and Moore,'' and a 
volume of the " Lives of the Early Methodist Preachers/' 
We went on the morning referred to, as was our wont, at an 
early hour, to the meeting house. The congregation had 
pretty much all assembled before any preacher made his 
appearance. They had begun • to look inquiringly at each 
other, when a broad, heavy, masculine-looking man, with 
plain but agreeable features, and a sunburnt, beardless face — 
perhaps thirty-four years of age*--entered, dressed in a well-worn 
suit of dark-coloured home8pun->~cut-away coat — and an oaten- 
straw hat in his hand. I felt to love him at once. He was 
the beau ideal of one of the early rustic lay preachers, and 
might have answered to represent the meek but stout-hearted 
John Nele on himself. A nd, oh, what a delightful service we 
had that morning 1 Our preacher was modesty but composed* 
His voice was pleasant, and his elocution, or *' delivery," as 
we used to call it, good. An impressive reader was he. Then, 
such a sermon ! So clear, methodical, consecutive, remember* 
able, and sweetly evangelical. His text was, '< Fear not, little 
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floeky for it is joar lather's good pleasure to gire jou the 
kingdom." He treated it io.a way that went to oar hearts. 
To this day we can easily rememher his texts and the way he 
treated them. He was an easy, natural, ingenions sermoniier. 
The secret of his amplification was, his always noticing what 
his text imjplifd as well as expressed. 

We must recite another incident of onr friend and the 
town pnlpit. At that time there were two well-edacated 
gentlemen, natlyes of England, who sometimes came to the 
^' Old Framed Meeting-Honse." The first was the son of a 
Wesleyan Minister, and had heen classically trained at Kings- 
wood school — ^had heen a popular local preacher himself, but 
now seldom officiated, and wore his religion pretty loosely 
around him. His connection with Methodism ended with 
the removal of the British .Missionaries about 1820. The 
other, was a man of respectable connexions, the brother of an 
Eoglish Church Clergyman, and a sincere enquirer after 
truth, who ultimately became a Baptist. He was very par- 
tial to one of our circuit Ministers in 1825-6, during which 
year the following scene is laid. We remember the morning 
well; and of seeing him in the chapel, and the rest that 
occurred. The Ssarborough brother supplied that morning. 
He was dressed in a heavy suit of home-made i and entered 
with a coarse wool hat in his hand, the binding around the 
rim of which was in jinglets. His nether extremities were 
cased in a large, hea^ pair of cowhide boots, which were 
whole enough, only that one of them was minus its heel- 
leathers. This made his heavy tramp somewhat unequal^ 
and gave his walk a ^^ wabbling " appearance. We observed 
that Mr. W— m looked ftdgetty at the first, but that he 
staid out the servioe. Some day that week the following 
colloquy took place in the streets of " Little York.'' Twa 
gentlemen meet and exchange the usual greetings. 

Mr. F — ^N.-m" Where were you last Slunday I " 
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Mr. W — M. — '* I was at the Methodist Chapel. I went 
expecting to hear Mr. B — n. There was no preacher in when 
I arrived, but I had not been seated long when a great^ rough 
lump of a man came in dressed in home-spun. . I was disap- 
pointed and disgusted, and, if it had not been for the looks 
of it, I should have taken my hat and left. But I staid ; and 
I was glad I did* He gave us a beautiful sermon. Sir, he 
opened up the Scriptures rightly." 

His text that day was the words of Christ : '^ If any man 
serve me, let him follow me ; and where I am there shall my 
servants be : if any man serve me, him will my Father honor.^' 
He truly did open this passage of Scripture ** rightly." Many 
of his texts and his mode of treating them, after the lapse of 
thirty 'four or five years, are still fresh in our own recollection. 

He was our only preceptor in Homillties, Some reverses 
had confined him for a time to the city limits, where he was 
fain to support himself by making the coarser kind of shoes. 
We had been called out on to a neighbouring circuit, about 
this time. One day — the only spare one we had in four 
weeks, we rode into town to see our friends ; but we never 
failed to go and see this preaching Crispin. We usually told 
him of all the new texts we had taken during the month, and 
How we had handled them ; as also what other texts we had 
thought of, but did not know how to extract their sweets. He 
gave us his judgment on the skeletons we had made, always 
suggesting some real improvement ; while he taught us how 
to analyze those passages which we had feared to broach* 
Talk of Theological Schools, and Professors of Homilities — 
no man understood sermonising better than that wax*begrimed 
child of adversity. And never did I spend happier or more 
profitable hours than in that unfinished loft, by that lowly 
shoe-bench. Our seasons of delightful cominunion were al- 
ways concluded with prayer. 

Subsequently, this good man — ^^or he was a sanctified soul— 
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adjusted Ms affairs, a&d went into ttie work as a <' hired local 
preacher/' being too old and deficient in learning to enter iin 
the usual way. After some yfears, however, the rule was dis- 
pensed with in his case, in view of his actual preaching abili'^ 
ties and successful lahorSi and he was made a member of tho 
Conference. After laboring for twenty y^ars upon circuits hd 
is DOW for several years a Soperanuate in retirement, not fkr 
from the scenes of his early labors. Sdores of more sprightly 
and better educated men have entered the ministry and 
thrown those of his School into the shade ; yet few can think 
how useful they were in their day, and how really capable they 
were as preachers. Our hero's general knowledge was not very 
extensive; the theme of his delighted conversations, therefore, 
usually was religion and preaching. He might have found it 
hard to keep up with all our connexiooal improvements^ 
and may have lacked a little in that case as a Superintendent : 
yet Sk preacher he was, both in the pulpit and by the fire side — 
in the latter he particularly excelled. 

Though our subject is not dead, we are anxious to have his 
name upon our pages 3 and hope he will pardon us for bring- 
ing Cornelius Flumerfelt out of his obscurity and making 
him to figure as One of Our Supplies^ thirty-five years ago, 
in the " Old Framed Meeting House." 
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These are the terms of respect and reverence by which the 

person named was usually designated for many years before his 

death, whenever referred to in public. Privately, he was 

designated by the ministers and members of the church who 

7* 
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knew him as " Father Whitehead." He was so called when the 
writer first hecame a Methodist, some twenty-five years before. 
Mr. W.'s death. His first sight of him also was in the '' Old 
Eramed Meeting Honse" in ^^ little York/' at a prayer meet- 
ing; Mr. W. wa& on his way from the lower part of the Pror- 
ince to his residence in Borford. Turning aside as a way&r- 
ing man for a night, he had heard of this social means of grace, 
and felt it his duty and privilege to attend. We were struck 
with the peculiar manner of his utterance whenever he elevated 
his voice, which made him so difficult to he undestood by hear- 
ers till they became familiar with its sound. This was the only 
drawbadc to his ministry. For his other excellencies were 
many and great.. 

He was a man of sterling, unbending ini^rity. He was not 
a^amed to be singular, and to stand alone, when contending 
for what he thought to be right. Many of the senior minis- 
ters will remenber his standing in a minority of one in the 
great question before the Conference in thirty-three. But he, 
who always contended so honestly while a measure was under 
discussion, was equally submissive when it was fairly carried 
by a majority. In this respect his conduct was in beautiful 
contrast, to that of another member of the Conference at that 
time, who, to avoid the difficulty of voting^against what he did 
not approve, ran out of the house ; and yet, subsequently, left 
the connexion on aceount of this very measure, and did all in 
his power to rend it asunder. Whitehead's genuine, truly 
evangelical piety was the secret of all this. His habits were 
very much of the simple, hardy kind, that characterized the 
early Methodist Preachers on the American continent. He 
rose early, lived plain, and always rode on horseback. No 
wonder then,, that he usually had excellent health and attain- 
ed to a great age. It is a' curious fact, that Mr» W.'s favour- 
ite horse, <^ Sally-John,'' so called to commemorate the names 
tf the man and his wife from whom he bought him, although 
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he served his master to the advanced age of twenty-five year$, 
had never a harness on his back. Mr. W. was a geat reader and 
exceedingly well informed on all subjects of general interest* 
He was partial to oar English poets, particularly Young's 
Night Thoughts, a copy of which he had always about him. 
He maintained that it was the most replete with thought, 
and the most suggestive of any book in the language. It was 
this venerable minister's commendation of it, that led the wri- 
ter, when a mere stripling, to purchase and give himself to the 
study of this work ; from which he thinks he derived both 
pleasure and profit. 

Mr. Whitehead's healthful flow of spirits, combined with 
his intelligence, piety, and great conversational powers, made 
him a most interesting and desirable companion. The writer 
remembers the pleasure and profit he derived from' his com- 
pany during a visit of his to the circuit he was then travelling 
in '29. The old gentleman's excursion to the East, as far as 
Hallowell, had a most salutary influence in counteracting an 
evil leaven^ which had begun to work in the connexion. It 
was during that visit, he first heard him preach. It was in 
the town of Cobourg, on his favourite theme, '' Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world." 

Mr. W. was eminently social, and although not a ^^ spirit 
drinker," he was fond of '^ the cup which cheers, but not inebri- 
ates." And we have been told by an intelligent and pious 
gentleman, who had the Wrongest affection for him, that dur- 
the war of 1812, Mr. W. who was almost the only Methodist 
minister that laboured east of Kingston, and whose circuit 
extended from that town to Cornwall, and as far back as the 
Bideau : knowing how destitute the people were of that 
luxury in the interior, he used to carry some tea in his saddle- 
bags, (as the celebrated Essayist, Foster, did, in his pocket 
when he went to see the poorer members of his flock) ; and 
to share at least, with the ^ old folks " of the families where h» 
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lodged. But vbetber old or joang, the visits of one whose 
eonversatioQ was so entertaining and improving was hailed by 
all in those days, when there ^v^ere few, if any, books and news^ 
papers, atld in many parts of the country no mails, not to men- 
tion the want of railroads and magnetic telegraphs I Under 
such circumstances, how inexpressibly beneficial must thd 
itinerant rounds of such a man have been ? 

The writer, thus late, at the suggestion of an aged preacher^ 
one whom we might denominate his '' companion in-anns,'' had 
endeavoured to pay a tribute of respect to one of a class of toen 
to whom Canada owes much. As he has not dealt in anything 
like narrative in reference to Mr, W. he encloses the obituary of 
him published in the Minutes of Conference for 1846, which 
it is judged best to publish : 

" Quest. IV. Wkat Preachers have died since last Con" 
ference f 

"Ans. T HOMAS Whitbhead. — He died at the house of his 
son, in Burford, 22nd January, 1846, aged 83 years, and in 
the 62nd of his ministry. The theme of his long ministry was 
embodied in his last words — "Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good-will towards men I'' He was born in 
Duchess County, in the Province (now State) of New York, 
11th December, 1702 ; was converted and joined the Methodist 
Church in the 18th year of his age; commenced his itinerant 
ministry at the age of 21, under the direction of the New York. 
Conference, and laboured about three years in the neighbour- 
hoods of Albany and New York, when he was sent as a Mis- 
sionary to the Province of Nova Scotia, and continued there 
and in the Province of New Brunswick about 16 years, when 
he returned to New York; laboured two years .near Albany, 
and was sent by Bishop Asbury in Sept. 1806 to Upper Ca- 
nada, where he continued to reside and labour during the last 
forty years of his useful life. While in Nova Scotia, he mar- 
ried a daughter of Israel and Elizabeth Andrews. At the 
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time of his coming to Canada he had a family of six children ; 
was exposed six weeks in an open boat coming from Albany to 
Niagara, during the greater part of which time he and his 
family subsisted on bo^^d toheat. He laboured two years in 
the Niagara District — two years in the Long Point eotintry — 
tri^yelled several years on circuits in the Prince Edward, Mid- 
land, and Johnstown Districts, when he removed again to the 
Long Point Circuii-Hsuperannuated and settled in Burford in 
the year 1815. 

" Mr. Whitehead's early religious convictions had been deep 
and strongly marked, and his experience of salvation by faith 
clear and undoubted. His piety was, in the words of his 
favourite Dr. Young, as 

" An even spun thread, alike throughont " 

fervent, deep, and experimental, during the whole of his pro- 
tracted Christian life. His gentlemanly deportment was but 
emblematical of his gentle and affectionate piety, and his fine 
physical stature but the index of the noble spirit within. He 
possessed a well cultivated mind, which was richly stored with 
general knowledge. His pulpit talents were superior j and 
notwithstanding a slight impediment in his speech, which in*< 
creased with age, he was a popular as well as highly instructive 
and animated Preacher. He was industrious and faithful in 
his public labours, as he was diligent and devout in his private 
readings and prayers. In all agitations and oppositions, he 
remained firm in his connexion and attachment with the 
Church in which he had found the Lord Jesus. Christ cruci- 
fied was his favourite theme, and preaching his delightful &Sh 
ployment. He loved to preach, as the Discipline directs, on 
the occasions of Christian festivals, and preached no less than 
fifty^hree Christmas sermons on as many successive Christmas 
days. He preached for the last time in his life on Christmas- 
day, 1845, from Luke ii. 14. While his body, literally worn 
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out, was gradually sinking beneath the accumulation of years 
and labours, the vigour of his intellect remained unimpaired — 
his peace perfect — ^his hope buoyant. His eye of luminous 
faith converted the darkness of death into the opening light of 
Heaven, and transformed its gloomy valley into a highway of 
triumph; and while he was giving the sign of assured victory, 
after speech had failed, he fell asleep in Jesus — ^having fur- 
nished a practical commentary during a longer period than any 
other Clergyman in Canada, on the words of his favourite 
hymn, with which he was accustomed, for many years, almost 
invariably to commence public service : 

*'.His only righteousness I show, 

His saving truth proclaim : 
'Tis all my business here below 

To cry, " Behold the Lamb I" 

*' Happy if with my latest breath 

I may but gasp his name ; 
Preach him to all, and cry in death, 

• Behold, behold the Lamb I* *' 

" After the example of the Redeemer himself and his holy 

Apostles, Mr. Whitehead, with his ministerial brethren, was, 
for many years, maligned and persecuted as an American 
Preacher — as not well affected to the Government of his birth 
and choice ; but he, as well as his fellow-labourers have long 
since lived down this calumny ; and his mortal remains were 
followed to the grave by the largest concourse of people, of all 
ranks and denominations, which was ever witnessed in Burford 
on any similar occasion. 

'' It may be added in this place, that those self-saorificing 
Preachers who, like Mr. Whitehead, came into this country at 
an early period, came here not because of their aversion to the 
British Government, but because of their preference for it, and 
because of their wvHingne^gi to endure any privationa ai^d 
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labours in order to preach to the then destitute iohabitants of 
Canada the unsearchable riches of Christ. Volunteer Preachers 
for the then distant and wilderness Canada, were called for in 
the Conference of the new American Republic, when those who, 
from hereditary attachment, or from disappointment at the 
working of the new American Institutions, and from a noble 
spirit of Christian enterprise to preach the Gospel to the ends • 
of the earth, offered themselves as labourers in Canada. To 
them the people of Canada are deeply indebted. Their souls 
were then cared for by no other class of men. Those venera- 
ble men have, nearly all gone to their reward ; and like Mr. 
Whitehead, have died in the faith of the Gospel, which they 
had laboured and suffered so much to preach. It remains for 
the living members of the Church to serve the present genera- 
tion as faithfully and as efficiently as their predecessors served 
the last generation." 

We want to say in conclusion, to those who never saw him, 
that the printed portrait of this servant of Christ is a good one ; 
but it is not so life-like as it would have been, if his hair had 
been disposed in the meek way he usually wore it. 



THE TWO SOLDIER PREACHERS. 



There is much in the spirit and accompaniments of war in 
general at variance with the genius of Christianity. No won- 
der, therefore, that many good persons should doubt the com- 
patability of the soldier's position with the character of a chris^ 
tian. Yet we .cannot deny that there have been truly devout 
aid holy men in the army. Perhaps few, if any such, entered 
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it; but ^ere can be no question that some bave become such 
while there. We have one remarkable instance at least in the 
cafie of Colonel Grardiner. The Grospel has proved itself suffi* 
cient, under the divine blessing, to subdue the dauntless heavt 
of the soldier. And the Gospel preached by Methodist preachers 
has won more than its share of trophies from the military ranks. 
This has been the case from first to last during the whole car 
reer of Methodism. And some of these trophies have become 
heralds of salvation in turn. Some of the most zealous and 
successful Methodist preachers have been soldiers in their time. 
In proof of this we need but transcribe the name of Haime, of 
Staniforth; of Captain Webb, of Burgess, and of Bamford 
of Nova Scotia. Whether it was a heroic spirit which led these 
men into the army ; or whether it was there they imbibed it, 
certain it is they carried it into their religion and ministry. 
We have some living instances of this christian heroism in our 
Canadian connexion in the person of a Harmon, now almost 
hors du combatydLnd a Hardy, and others, who were once in 
the army. 

Two remarkable men, who had been soldiers, identified 
themselves with the Methodist ministry, in Canada West, at 
the close of the last American war, figured largely (the one 
for a short period, the other for a long one) in connection with 
Canadian Methodism. These were Jami^s V^^Jj aiid George 
Ferguson. 

As we have scarcely materials for a sketch of the first ; so 
also in the second instance, we have no disposition to forestall 
a work which ought to have been attended to long ago ; viz : 
the publication of the Journal of the Eev. George Ferguson. 
Why is it not done ? We therefore mention them together. 
They m^st have been nearly of the game age, and they served 
during nearly the same period, They were both preaching 
soldiers. They were both purchased o\it of the army : at 
least I think 8o, Fergrwoft gertrfnly was, by our people iu 
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Niagara und its yieinity ; and Peel is thouglit to have been by 
friends, if I mistake not, about Montreal and the Ottawa. Be 
that as it may, they were discharged about the same time — 
were not unlike each other in point of disposition, being cor- 
dial and loving — ^and commenced their labors together on the 
old Ottawa circuit. It is certain at least that they were there 
for a time together. 

Jppropos of this, a curious incident was related of these two 

simple-hearted, fervent, believing men, by the family concerned, 
as having occurred while they were in that part of the country. 
There is a beautiful tract of land in the neighborhood of La 
Chute, on the North River, which falls into the Ottawa. This 
wa3 originally settled by an interesting class of people from 
the United States ; from among whom a large and prosperous 
society was raised up by the labors of a Sawyer, a Luckey, 
and others. But a succession of blighting frosts had caused 
such a failure in the crops for several years prior to the time 
to which we refer, that one family after another had left, and 
sought a home in a more genial climate, till the society was not 
only much reduced in numbers, but very few homes were left 
to shelter the hapless itinerant in a place which had always 
been considered " head quarters" on the circuit ; and the occu- 
pant of the principal one of the few remaining " lodging places 
for wayfaring men," " Father Waldron," as he was called by 
his friends, had also resolved to leave. The two preachers 
were spending a night under his hospitable roof; but the in- 
tention of their host to leave, communicated to them, had made 
them sad ; they did their utmost to persuade him to stay, 
setting before him the evil that would result to the eause if he 
left, and the consequent good he would be the means of d6ing 
if he remained. When the hour of devotion arrived, both of 
the preachers engaged in prayer, one after the other, and made 
the subject which lay near their hearts ground of earnest sup- 
plication. Ferguson prayed first, and earnestly besought the 

8 
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Lord to prevent Bro. Waldron from going away. To each 
petition, Peel subjoined the expressive response, " Hedge him 
up, Mighty God!" And when his time came to plead in 
prayer, he told the Lord they could not afford to part with Pro. 
Waldron — ^besought him to induce him to stay — and to reward 
him for so doing with an abundant crop. He enumerated 
every kind of produce he could think of by name; and prayed 
that brother Ws hay and potatoes, and wheat, and rye, and 
pats, and peas, and barley, &c., might be abundant. Mr. W. 
was induced to stay another year ; and by a very remarkable 
co-incidence, with Mr. Peel's request, he had an abundant crop 
the following season, of everything, both in field and garden, ex- 
cepting onions. When this fact was mentioned to the preacher, 
" Oh," said Peel, " 1 forgot the onions 1" 

Though there were so many things in common between 
these two men, there were also points of dissimilarity. Fer- 
guson was born in Ireland ; Peel, in England. The former 
had but poor advantages for education; the circumstances 
of the latter had been more favourable in that respect. The 
former was not distinguished for more than ordinary powers of 
mind ; we should judge the latter had powers above the com- 
mon. Ferguson had never risen above* the ranks at all ; Peel - 
was a non-commissioned ofl&cer. The former had only served 
in this, and his native country ; the latter had been through 
the Peninsular campaigns. Ferguson was married. Peel 
was single. The former had a long career, the latter a short 
one. 

Peel was not personally known to the writer, although he 
with another was the second appointment to the "framed 
meeting-house," which was then included in the Yonge-street 
circuit ; but he has heard him rapturously spoken of by earnest 
Methodists in* this and two or three other circuits he chanced 
to travel in common with him, a f e w years intervening, — the 
Belleville, the Ottawa, and the Perth circuits. From these 
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sources I have learned that lie was studious, cheerful and 
affectionate in his intercourse with the people, by whom he 
was greatly beloved ; a very acceptable and interesting preacher, 
and very laborious and faithful in his work, a thorough visitor 
from house to house. He sported with privation. Eecount- 
ing to a pious old lady in the Ottawa country, the adventurous 
incidents of a pioneering tour up the river, and describing the 
8alt-junk of formidable texture, on which he had dined on one 
occasion, he was asked by her, " Had you no sass (sauce) 
brother Peel?" "Yes, plenty," was his cheerful response. 
" Why, what was it ?" — ^Elevating his voice to make her hear, — 
" The love of God, grandmam." " Brother Peel's good sass," 
became quite proverbial with her ever after. He was well 
versed in church history, and very clear on questions of church 
order. He loved to preach from texts in the prophecies, which 
he exceUed in expounding j so said some of his intelligent 
hearers. The manner of his death was somewhat tragic, 
brought about by a persevering determination to go through 
with his work. It was on the old Bay of Quinte circuit. A 
cold Saturday night, late in the fall, or early in the winter, 
found him in the neighbourhood of his Sabbath morning's ap- 
pointment, at Adolphustown meeting house, on the East side 
of Hay Bay. During the night the ice " took " so strongly as 
to prevent crossing in a boat, but not sufficiently strong to 
support the weight of a horse. Still the preacher determined 
to reach his afternoon's appointment, at Switzer's chapel on 
the other side of the Bay. Finding the ice sufficient to sup- 
port his own weight, he started on foot for the other side, 
against the dissuasions of his friends. But finding the ice so 
slippery that he could not possibly walk ^lpon it with his boots 
on, he took them off and crossed it in Ms stockings alone^ 
^ reeking as he was with perspiration from his morning's labours. 
This, with the walk some 'miles on the other side was enough 
to occasion his death. He felt indisposed during the after- 
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noon service, and tried to get an old ezhorter in the neigh' 
bonrhood, to do what was then thought indispensable, "meet 
the class afte¥ preaching,^* The brother, likely from motives 
of delicacy, declined to do it in the preacher's place. Peel 
went through with the whole of what he thought his duty — 
went home to his quarters^— and took to his bed, from which 
he never rose. He died in a few days in holy triumph. The 
only expression of complaint that escaped him during the 
Bufferings that so abruptly closed the career of this ardent 
young man, was this, which he uttered in a half upbraiding 
tone of voice, " Father Switzer might have met the class /" 
He had no relations to mourn for him in this country ; but 
there was one who mourned for him till she became bereft of 
her reason. For it might be said of him as Wesley laconically 
said of another lovely young man, Joshua Keighley, — 

" He was about the marriage state ta prove, 
But death had swifter wings than love.'' 

The books which composed his small but well assorted library, 
together with his watch, were sent to his betrothed. And if 
I mistake not, they are still preserved as precious relics in the 
family of her brother, Mr. Caswell, in Elizabethtown, where 
any of the brethren in those parts may see these interesting 
memorials of James Peel. Peace to his memory ! 

By a very remarkable providence the friend of Peel, the 
weakly and diminutive Ferguson, was spared, 

" To linger out below, 
A few more years in pain.'' 

It will be our lot to describe a number of large, fine looking 
men : Ferguson was the opposite, small, very small ; and after 
sopie years, much emaciated with his exhausting labors. It 
was strange that he should have ever been taken for a soldier; 
for he never seemed able to carry a knapsack. How he was ' 
enabled to hold out twenty-six long years in the active work, 
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Bnch as the work was during the greater part of his time, in 
all sorts of circuits, from the Ottawa to the Thames, especially 
considering the way he worked his circuits, it is hard to say. 
Ferguson preached and laboured in every public service, very 
much as we might expect a man to do, who meant to kill him- 
self before he stopped. He was always very excitable, but if 
he got into what he called, " one of his gales," the excitement 
was tremendous. On such occasions he usually preached him- 
self out of the pulpit, asserting in excuse that he was " a travel- 
ling preacher." And he had the power of exciting the people, 
as well as the susceptibility of becoming excited himself. Nor 
was it mere excitement : there can be no doubt that Ferguson 
was the instrument of many glorious revivals, of hundreds if 
not thousands of conversions. But some will say, " How did 
he effect them ? Was it his eloquence and transcendent 
ability ? " No, for he possessed neither one nor the other. It 
was by his zeal and earnestness, and the power from God that 
rested on him and that accompanied what he said. 

He prayed much ; and as he thus honoured God, the Great 
Head of the Church honoured him, and gave him souls, for the 
salvation of which he constantly travailed in spirit. He had 
BO injured his once dear and powerful voice, (little men have 
sometimes big voices) that for many years his voice in ordinary 
conversation was a hoarse sort of whisper. In this tone he 
began his sermons, but so soon as he became warmed with 
speaking his voice became clear and loud. Hence he was in 
the habit of notifying his congregations that they would have 
some difficulty in hearing at j&rst, but he would warrant them 
to hear before he was done. Our first sight of this diminutive 
soldier of Jesus was in the summer of 1824, when Bishop 
Hedding, Dr. Bangs, and a lai^e number of the Canadian 
Preachers, held a conference with the York Society on the 
agitating question of separation from under the jurisdiction of 
the American General Conference. We next saw him and 
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heard Urn pveach for tlie first time, widi power, at the Presque* 

Isle camp-meeting in '29., celebrated for the presence of the 

eooentrio Lorenao Dow. After this we saw him frequently 

and enj(^ed the pleasure of his faitl^ul friendship till the time 

of his happy death. A good and holy man was Geoboe 

Febguson ; but no adequate justice will be done him tiU his 

journal is published. 

'< Servant of Ghrisfc, well done I 
Thy glorions warfare 's past : 
Thj battle 's foaght, thj race is ran, 
And thoa art crowned at lasf 



THE BEV. THOMAS MADDEN, 



Thirty-five years ago, was one of the ablest and ripest minis- 
ters of our Canadian Zion. It was on a chilly day in the fall 
of 1825, that the writer first saw him. It was in the pulpit of 
the " Old Framed Meeting House," in the town of York, on 
the Saturday afternoon of a quarterly meeting. The writer 
had left his work promptly at the hour of meeting, and repaired 
to the house of Otod, None of the congregation had yet arrived ; 
but on turning his eyes to the pulpit, he observed it occupied 
by a pfxrtly elderly stranger, whom he naturally and rightly 
judged to be the newly appointed Presiding Elder. He had 
crossed the lake in one of the sailing packets that then plied 
between Niagara and York, and finding it was the hour of 
meeting, had, with the promptitude that characterized him, 
gone straight to the chapel, without calling on any of the friends, 
and planted himself at his post. No sooner had the writer 
risen up firom his knees, after performing his deyotions on 
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entering the house, than the BteJon looking stranger who occn* 
pied the pnlpit, said with a firm and decided yoice, " Boy, 
make a fire in the stove." This done, the people b^an to drop 
in, and as soon as there were enoi^h to ^' raise a sing/' the 
minister began the servioe. The whole is as well remembered 
as if it were yesterday. The prayer was earnest, confident, and 
short. And the sermon was as short proportionately, not per- 
haps occupying thirty minutes in delivery. But he said n^ore 
in those thirty minutes, than many of your wordy, declamatory, 
showy sort of preachers could say in two hours. The sermon 
was methodical, clear, concise, and truly profitable. We all 
felt quickened and blessed. The telt was, " Grow in grace 1*' 
— just three words. But we had no occasion to say, " What 
are these among so many ?'' for ^' we had enough and to spare." 
In the prayer meeting at nighi^the good old Saturday night 
quarterly meeting prayer meeting of other days — ^he was with 
us in- life and power ; but both in that and in the love feast 
the following morning, (bless the memory of the early love 
feasts !) in his attempts to innovate on some of our desultory 
habits, we had an inkling of the love of order, and rigid notions 
of discipline, which we afterwards found to distinguish the 
man. 

These were much displayed in the management of a camp 
meeting, which in those days was no sinecure, all may be well 
assured; and which was not then meagerly attended. The 
writer had the happiness of attending two where Mr. Madden 
presided. Every one had to work, and to work by rule. The 
Presiding Elder always opened them himself, by an appro- 
priate opening sermon. Each of these sermons is well remem- 
bered. The text on one occasion was, " Lord help me 1" and 
on the other, " Quench not the Spirit." The compact, ener- 
getic, direct character of the man, and his preaching, was seen 
in the very choice of his texts. These were attributes for 
which he was disliked by all those who hated restraint, who, 
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nnliappily are a numerous clalis; but for which lie was truly 
respected by all who had sense enough to appreciate his worth- 
As it is likely some of this generation would Wish to know 
more about him, I shall append to this little sketch the 
obituary notice of Mr. Madden, published in the Minutes foi 
1834. 

" Thomas Madden was born in Cambridge, N. T., in 

1780. In 1789 his father and family emigrated to Ernest- 
town, Upper Canada. In the 17th year of his age he visited 
his friends in Cambridge, where, under the preaching of the 
Word, he was awakened, and soon after brought to the saving 
knowledge of the truth, and under its influence he returned to 
Canada, happy in mind and deeply pious. For several years 
he exercised his gifts as an Exhorter, and afterwards as a 
Local Preacher, till the year 1802, when he was admitted on 
trial at the New York Conference. After two years in the 
travelling connexion, he was ordained at the New- York Con- 
ference, by Bishop Asbury, first as Deacon, and at the same 
Conference a few days after, was admitted to Elder's orders. 
This was in view of his returning to Canada as a Missionary. 

" Brother Madden has travelled very extensively through this 

country, having been appointed to the following Circuits and 
Stations : Long Pointy Niagara, Oswegochicy Montreal^ 
Ottawa^ Aitgustay Bay Quinte, JSalloweU, Belleville, Smith's 
Creek, the Niagara District^ Rideau, and Ulizahethtown , 
And, beside these, he travelled the Charlotte and Brandon 
Circuits, in the State of New-Y9rk. He has spent 31 years as 
an Itinerant Preacher. Our junior preachers will form an 
idea of the toils of their elder brethren, when they know that 
the Oswegochie Circuit once embraced what are now the Eliza- 
hethtown^ Augusta, Matilda^j and Rideau, including all the 
country between Gananoque and Cornwall, and extending 
north as far as the Rideau and the township of Mountain^ 
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^' To perform this, Brother Madden travelled 340 miles, and 
filled about 30 appointments every four weeks. In these 
labours he spent a useful life, and died in Chi^istian triumph 
at his own house in Augusta, the 22nd May, 1834. 

''As a Preacher of the Gospel, Brother Madden was consi- 
dered a sound divine. On various subjects which he discussed, 
he showed a clear and discriminating judgment; and was 
admired for the promptitude and firmness of his proceedings, 
whether in his pastoral charge or the deliberations of the Con- 
ference. These important qualities rendered him peculiarly 
useful to the Church, and secured the respect and esteem of 
his bretfiren. 

" ^During a protracted illness of more than a year, Brother 
Madden was a severe sufferer ; but he endured his affliction 
with much patience ; he often spoke of it as providential, and 
was greatly supported by the consolations of the Holy Spirit 
These were given by his Saviour with increasing measure as 
he drew near the close of life. In some instances he was 
so enraptured with divine things, that he was constrained to 
praise and glorify God with a loud voice. His last efforts 
were to deliver a solemn charge to his family, which he did 
with great composure, and took an affectionate leave of his 
wife and children, one by one, soon aft^r which he expired,** 

He had a daughter, the precious and now sainted Hester^ 
married to one of our ministers ; and his only son is also a 
herald of the Cross, in connexion with his father's Churchy 
The reinains of this servant of the Lord rest, along with many 
other worthies of Canadian Methodism, in the interesting old 
grave yard in the front of Augusta, about four miles aboye 
Presoott, which may be easily identified from the deck of a 
steamboat, as you pass down the St. Lawrence, by the spire of 
the tiny church, which peeps from among the bcautifiU pines 
with which the spot is shaded, 
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" may I triumph so, 
When all my warfare's past j 

And dying find my latest foe, 
Under my feet at last 1'* 



THE REV. JAMES WILSON, 



At this writing in '64, but Recently gone to his reward, was 

one of the active worthies of the period of which we write. 

Though but lately deceased, yet living, from extreme age, so 

long in retirement before his death, those who have come upon 

the stage of active life since he retire^, or who have but lately 

landed upon our shores might wish to learn something about 
him. 

" He was a native of Ireland, and came to this country about 

middle life. He entered the itinerant ministry soon after he 

arrived. We have heard him say, he was converted at the 

" Methodist Preaching House, Gravel Walk, in the City of 

Dublin." Although he had only been a local preacher in his 

own country, yet being a person of good natural abilities, a 

clear christian experience, and fair education, he had been 

very active and useful for many years. He had been, I believe, 

" a cavalry man," or trooper, during the Irish rebellion ; and 

brought a good deal of the martial spirit and bearing into his 

religion and ministry. No man could be more heartily loyal 

than he was. It was not only a matter of prineipje, but of 

sentiment and feeling with him. He had imbibed it in his 

infancy. I used to delight in hearing him pray for the King 

and Qovemment — there was a heartiness about it that was 

truly refreshing. Perhaps in exercising the discipline of the 

church, and in his treatment of people in general, there was 

more of martial authority than ecclesiastical law. 



THE REV. JAMES WILSON. ^1 

The writer remembera well his first sight of Wilson, of 
whom he had heard favorable mention before. It was a lovely, 
sunny, Sabbath morning. It chanced to be our last quarterly 
meeting for the year. A number of preachers had arrived on 
the Saturday preceding (on horseback, as they used then alto- 
gether to travel) on their way to Conference ; and when the 
doors were opened for love-feast, a number of them came pour- 
ing into the church. Among the rest, there was a small sized 
man, some forty-five or fifty years of age, straight and trim in 
his build, with a great appearance of determination in his 
black, fiery eyes, and a most remarkable head, having the crown 
towering up at an angle of fopty-five degrees from the perpen- 
dicular, not unlike an Egyptian sphinx, covered with a thick 
coat of black, glossy hair. After the love-feast, which in those 
days Qf healthful activity was always held in the morning, and 
used to commence at half-past eight o'clock, this same dark 
complexioned, severe looking little man ascended the pulpit 
and commenced the service. It was Wilson. I thought I had 
never heard a man read a hymn with such force and propriety. 
And then his prayer was so copious, confident and powerful. 
He excelled in the gift of prayer. But no sooner had he taken 
his text, than jets of fire began to flash from under his dark, 
shaggy eyebrows. The foundation of his discourse was, Colos- 
sians, chap, i, v. 21-4. — " And ye that were sometime alien- 
ated and enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath 
he reconciled in the body of his flesh through death, to present 
you holy, and unblameable, and unreprovable in his sight : If 
ye continue in the faith, grounded and settled, and be not 
moved away from the hope of the Gospel which ye have heard." 
From these words be gave us the whole remedial scheme — as 
indeed he was' prone to do, whatever was his text — with a 
lustre and a power that, thrilled through the congregation like 
electric fire. It was a gracious means of edifying and com- 
forting my poor soul. * Oh, how much good I did use to get 
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under preaching in those days I The " word " did " profit/' 
" being mixed with " the most implicit, cordial " faith " in the 
youthftil hearer. It was our privilege, subsequently to that, 
to hear the preacher of that morning on various occasions, and 
always with profit 

Mr, Wilson used to preach the doctrine of entire sanctifica- 

tion clearly ; and he professed the enjoyment of the blessing. 
But, although it is not at all likely his experience was a delusion, 
yet his mental and nervous constitution and temperament were 
such, that the fruits of that exalted state of christian attain- 
ment did not appear to so much advantage as they otherwise 
would have done. 

A number of incidents of a somewhat amusing character 

might be told, illustrative of the peculiarities of the man. On 
one occasion he commenced preaching at a camp meeting, on 
the afternoon of Sunday, from . Zech. ix. an^ 9th. — " Rejoice 
greatly, daughter of Zion ; shout daughter of Jerusalem ; 
behold thy King cometh unto thee ; he is just and having sal- 
vation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal 
of an ass.'* The meeting had been very dead and powerless, 
but Wilson had not progressed far in his sermon before he 
obtained uncommon liberty, and the people were much moved ; 
and before his discourse was finished by one-third, the power 
of conviction so descended on the people that their cries of dis- 
tress, and believers* shouts of praise were so great as to drowB 
the preacher's voice, and forced him to give over. The ethei: 
brethren on the " Stand" went down and commenced a prayer' 
meeting, in which some of them received the blessing ef full 
salvation ; and, among others, one young man was converted, 
went home and commenced exhorting the next Sunday. He 
has been a preacher for many years — was once the Secretary 
of the Conference — and the Chairman of a Cdstrict. While 
the prayer meeting was in progress, Wilson walked the " stand *' 
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exalting ia wliat was going on ; and . some friend averheard 
him to exclaim, dapping bis hand upon his thigh, while his 
black eyes glistened with joy, " We're the boys 1" 

On another occasion, he had to pass through great difficul- 
ties in getting to his appointment, and arrived a little late and 
much fatigued. Observing he was a little out of humor, and 
wishing 'perhaps to say some good natured, soothing word, one 
of the by-standers remarked, ^^ You have had to come by a 
very bad road, Father Wilson." ** Yes," said he, pettishly, 
'^ but not halt so bad as sinners have to go to hell." 

On one occasion, it is said, while addressing a congregation 
in the vfllage of Hallowell, now Ficton, he was led to branck 
out so far in* the early part of his discourse, that by the time 
he had got through his introduction, he had forgotten histext^ 
After several ineffectual attempts to recall it, or to find it, said 
he,, looking around upon the congregation, with the peculiar 
looking suiirk his countenance used to wear, ^< Brethren, if 
Any of you will tell me what or where my text is, by the grace 
of God I will try and preach a sermon worth hearing." A 
brother rose and informed him where it was — ^Wilson thanked 
him and went on not in the least disconcerted. 

He was capable of a sly sarcastic thrust at error and errorists^ 
by way of inuendo. Once when giving an exhortation, after 
the Presiding Elder, at a quarterly meeting, (something 
deemed almost indispensable in those days) who had preached 
on the subject of Gospel Fishing, perhaps, from the text, \^ I 
will make you fishers of men." Wilson remarked, " he had 
known a great many fishermen in his time, both at home in 
Ireland, and in this country,'and that, generally speaking, they 
were a j^or demised set. of men ; and he had known some of 
these to make themselves very rich hy fiihlng^ but unhappily 
while they caught vast mrdtitudes of Jisk^ they let them stink 
for want of saltingj* The reader, perhaps, can make the 
application as well as his hearers could. 

9 



PreacKing one Sabbath, in the " old fratned meeting hotisse/* 
about the time thi^t Dr. Strachan's celebrated "Report," ikt 
which he stigmatized the Methodist ministers as incompetent^ 
was exciting no small stir in Upper Canada, on one of hid 
&yourite texts — " The priests lips shall keep knowledge, and 
they shall seek the law at his mbuth, for he is the messengef 
cff the Lord of hosts" — while describing the " knowledge*^ 
which the true spiritual instructor should be possessed of, said 
that a large share of human learning, however desirable, wad 
not indispensable, but said that of which he should be pos- 
sessed was a knowledge of God and things divine. "And,'' 
continued he, "it is generally thought that we Methodist 
preachers are an ignorant set of mew, but," said he with one 
of his peculiar leers, while he lowered his voice and emphasised 
every word " We-'knov)'a'lUtle'and-thei/-had'hetter'let-%iS'ulonei*^ 
This fling derived point and pungency from the fact that a 
Methodist preicher had been giving the Doctor to feel by a 
" Review " of his " Sermon " and " Report" that he knew quite 
enough for the assailants of Methodism. 

Father Wilson once performed a fe.it that somewhat non- 
plused certain parties. He had spent a year on a circuit, 
where, as usual, he was the pride of the Methodist people, and 
where he was also a great favourite with the Baptists and 
Quakers, who were very numerous within the bounds of the 
<»rcuit. Both of these denominations claimed him as the advo- 
cate of their peculiar opinions, on which account he thought 
he ought to speak out before he left* A numerously attended 
field meeting was the last public service for the year. Wilson 
mounted the "stand," announced for his text the words of 
Elihu, Job xxxii, 10. "7 also will show mine opinion ;" and 
proceeded to shou) his opinion^ and reasons for it, on sun- 
dry texts of scripture which had been pressed into the 
service of these sects respectively in a manner which he 
thought unwarrantable, and on the subjects of adult baptism. 
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close communion, final perseverance '' silent waiting/' denial 
of ordinances, &c., &c., that could not have been peculiarly 
flatten g to the parties mentioned. How his sermon wat 
received by those for whom it was intended, deponent did not 
Bay. 

These instances, which might be multiplied indefinitely, 
showed a sound heart and right meaning lurking under modes 
of expression, which one that did not know his worth, might 
think were characteristic of infirmity. 

Wilson was a most prolific rhymer ; •and wrote some clever 
acrostics and rebuses — ^but poet he was not — though I am in- 
clined to think the assertion would not have pleased him very 
well, or some of his admirers. But he has gone — ^he has 
dropped the infirmities inseparable from human nature in tha 
terrv stial state, to experience the full development of his excel* 
lencies and powers in the celestial world. 

It speaks well for the subject of the above sketch, that all 
his surviving children are staunch friends of the cause which 
their father so ably advocated. One of his sons is a talented 
and influential local preacher. 

*< The saints al] in this glorious war, 
" Shall conquer though they die : 
" They see the triumph from afar, 
<* And faith presents it nigh.'' 



EEY. FKANKLIN METCALF, 



Was one of the company of preachers, who attended our 
Quarterly Meeting on. the day referred to in the preceeding 
sketch, when I first saw Wilson and heard him preach. Met- 
calf, although not more than half his age, was so distinguished 
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among hia compeers as to be selected to preach on the evening 
of the same day. The subject of his sermon also indicated 
the estimation in which he was held by his brethren. It was 
the evidence of a Divine call to the Christian Ministrt/^ 
preached, — I was told by request, — ^from Isaiah, xlviii. 16, 
^^ The Lord God and his spirit hath sent me." In this sermon 
he vindicated the doctrine of a divine call — pointed out the 
true marks of such a call, — and concluded with directions and 
encouragements. It was a well argued, lucid, satisfactory 
discourse, expressed in appropriate language, and delivered 
with a free and agreeable elocution. Such was my first sight 
of Metcalf. He was then youthful and ruddy — tall, and 
el^ant in his carriage, though very meek and humble in his 
bearing. He was far in advance of most of his brethren of 
that day, in point of scholarship and general knowledge. He 
had been educated for a physician, the study of medicine being 
given up to preach the Gospel, to which he felt he was divinely 
designated. Besides this, he was natvrallt/ a preacher ; or as 
a plain old brother said of another " It came handy to hiip." 

The biographer, however, would perhaps have the same diffi- 
culty in sketching his moral and mental portraiture, that a 
portrait paintar would have had in drawing his personal 
likeness. I think it is said to be more difficult to paint the 
likeness of a faultless symmetrical person, than one whose features 
are prominent and irregular. He was a harmonious, well pro- 
portioned character, Bold and faithful, yet mild and bland, 
intelligent and talented, yet modest and unpretending — refined 
and genteel, yet plain and condescending. He had the very 
best taste, and perceived instinctively what propriety required 
in each emergency, 

He was a man exclusively devoted to his work — ^punctual 
and labc»dous ; but so easy was speaking to him, and so firee 
was he from all imprudences, excesses, and violent excitements, 
that his labours did not affect him aa did thp^eof pian^ of ]n$ 
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moze zobuflt brethroi. Hia sermons were yery oiethodioa], 
and easily understood, and yery easily retained in m^nory ; 
and yet they .were ye^ ingeniow. He was decidedly tihe best 
termontzer of his day. We speak of course of our own littie 
^orld. One, at least, ^f his compeers had more fire and 
eloqiaenoe than he; but le8^ system and general accuracy* 
Although far from beipg a fanciful preacher, he oft^n took a 
qnaint, unusual text, which :no one knew how to handle better. 
We give a few specimens :— r." A man was famous, according 
as he had lifted up axes against the thick trees; but now they 
cut down the carved work thereof at once with axes and ham- 
mers.'' ''And an high head, and a proud heart, and the 
ploughing of the wicked is an." '' I will leave in the midst 
of thee an afflicted and poor people; and they shall trust in 
.tJ^ie name of the Lord/' 

He was a very decided MeAodist, and held very profound 

and determinate views on all theological questions. He was 
one of the ablest expositors of the vexed baptisnuzl controversy ^ 
the writer ever new — a thorough-going Psedobaptist was he. 

No person had fewer enemies. He was an ahnost universal 

favourite. Though tenacious of all his opinions, he knew how 

to maintain them in a manner not to give offence to those who 
differed from him. Habitually correct in his own language, ho 
loved to tease those with whom he was familiar for their blunders ; 
and had away of making them appear ludicrously absurd. An 
Irish preacher one day bragged up his mare, said " she was a 
good hand to walk." " What 1 " said Metcalf slyly, " Does she 
walk on her hands ?^' After hearing Metcalf narrate a certain 
circumstance one day, a young preacher wishing to ascertain 
the chronology of the event, said inquiringly, " Was that when 
you rode the Hallowell circuit ?" " No," said Metcalf, " I 
travelled the circuit, and rode my horse." Conversing once 
with a brother about his height — Metcalf was tall — the young 

9* 
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man using a cant plirase whieh be had nnliappily pieked up 
flomewhere, said/ " But brother Metcalf, yon are not six feet 
* by a great majority.' " ". Why," responded he, " that would 
make me ont only about two feet and a 'halfr 

Notwithstanding these sallies of wit and pleasantry, none 
treated sacred things with more reverence. And he has been 
heard to rebuke his younger brethren sharply for the use of 
terms in relation to religion, that had a profane allusion. He 
was a man of much and mighty prayer. His devotions were 
not hurried and 'formal. In secret he prayed much, and strug- 
gled long and ardently — often going abroad into the woods 
i^nd fields to pour out his soul to God, where I have heard of 
his being found on one occasion by an irreligious man bowed 
with his head to the ground, or prostrated on his face, uttering 
strong cries with tears, to Him that was able to save him. He 
cherished ardent aspirations after purity ; and enjoyed a rich 
and remarkable unction from above on his ministry. I never 
heard him make a distinct profession of his own personal en- 
joyment of " perfect love j " but I never heard a living preacher 
state the doctrine so clearly in its experimental aspects. He 
had too mean an opinion of his own religious attainments. 
Once riding with him through a long, lonely, forest road, he 
got into a pensive, somewhat melancholy mood ; and allusion 
being made to his office, he broke out into the subjoined solil- 
loquy, following each exclamation with a sigh and pause : — " I'm 
not fit to be a Presiding Elder 1 — I'am not fit to be a Travelling 
Preacher ! — I' am not fit to be a Local Preacher ! — and I'm not 
fit to be a private member of the Church .'" No one who 
knew him would join in any one of the above deprecatory 
declamations. He punctiliously observed the laws of the 
Church in the execution of discipline ; and contended for a 
scrupulous adherence to the constitution of the body in the 
doings of the Conference, both legislative and administrative ; 
in which it were well if he had more imitators. 
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^ But there was one doiid, and only (^ne, whkh in some measure 
obscured the lustre of this moral luminary — that was his pre- 
OAture retirement (in a moment of some agitation, and bodily 
infirmity) from the active work of the ministry. This the 
writer has reas<»i to know, he saw and deplored after it was too 
late to remedy the evil. But no retired preacher could ever 
be more esteemed and influential than he was in a local sphere. 
His ministerial brethren also continued to love him to the end ; 
and his last and only visit to the Conference after his retire- 
ment was hailed as a most joyful event. 

His sudden death, in his field without a single attendant, 
deepened the feeling of the tenderness and sadness that would 
have been felt under any circumstance at the event. It hap- 
pened during the session of Conference. And being informed 
of it by tel^aph, all its members bowed their heads in sorrow, 
and went into mourning for him. Marching in the most im- 
pressive funeral procession, I ever beheld, (the Chairman and 
officers of Conference in scarfs, and all the rest with a weed on 
the left arm) to the Church, the occasion was improved by the 
then Presidentj the accomplished Db. Eichey. 

The writer had the mournful satisfaction of preaching a 
funeral sermon for him, two Sundays after, at the head of a 
circuit the deceased had once travelled, and where he was held 
in the most fi:)nd rememberance, to a large assembly from all 
parts of the surrounding country. '^ I am distressed for thee, 
my brother, very pleasant has thou been unto me !'' 



EZRA HEALY. 



This name always seemed to me to have something substan- 
tial in it, and to need no prefix to give it dignity. And certain 
it is, that the bare mention of it will call up in the recollection 
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f^many p»80BiEi uk iins Province the idea <tf a povtly, mxuoiilar 
mam, of good propertioi^, and aomewbero in the aeighboniiiood 
of six feet, (he did not appear to he quite that--4t mi^t be 
i)ecaaae he wassoBtont), of 'handsome masculine leatnres, florid 
complexion, hair wi<^ a little tendency to euri, iiigh full fore- 
head, and a head lai^y developed in the r^on in which 
.phrenologists locate the moral facidties. Indeed it was a fine 
w^-balanced head in all respects. And if physical stamina is 
an important accession to intelleotaal pow^, he had this ad- 
vantage to an extent whidi few <)ap boast. He was the very 
picture of healdi itself— possessing a pow^ul frame, and an 
•excellent constitution. The vital organs were aj^arently pro- 
{Knrtioned in strength to the external members ; and he used 
to say, his " lungs would wear as long as his legs.'* The reader 
will not be surprised to hear, that he had a strong, dear, musi- 
<3al, reverberating voice, of such great compass that it could 
as easily command the ears of an assembly of five or six thou- 
sand as of half a doss^. The '^ camp-ground " was the appro- 
priate theatre for this stentorian orator — a place he was wont 
and glad to frequent, and where he was always a favourite. 
And orator he wa«h--one of nature's own. But if the writer 
were requested to classify his preaching, he would find it very 
difficult to do so. Few would venture to call it great, yet all 
liked to hear him. His expositions were not Very satisfactory 
to well educated, reflecting persons, yet many thought them 
wonderful. Se was not methodical either; and often his 
matter was much confused and jumbled up. Yet Healy would 
be listened to with attention, and often with tears and shouts 
of joy. The fact is, he had a warm affectionate heart, over- 
flowing with pathos and the " milk of human kindness ;" and 
a lively, if not a lofty imagination, with a great amount of 
religious fervour. These qualifications, with a deliberate, com- 
manding delivery, without much mental discipline or culture, 
although he was. a pretty extensive reader, made him the truly 
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popular, impressiye preacher. His commanding ^'port and 
presenbe," with his affability and kindness, made him a general 
faTOurite among the people both in and out of our communion ; 
and furnished such an excellent substitute for a polite educa- 
tion as to cause him to be respected by the most genteel. He 
was so great a favourite as. to lead a person to say, " That the 
people would rather see Father Healy's old white hat in the 
pulpit than any other preacher there in person.'* 

Healy was no doubt a man of sincere and fervent piety, yet 
I believe he passed current for a man of more moral worth than 
some other men, who, perhaps in ^' the balances of the sanctuary" 
would really weigh him down. Men of his naturally obliging 
disposition de»re to please ; and fondness of approbation may 
sometimes be brought to compliances, which men of less repu* 
tation for piety, but thoroughly under the influence of princU 
pie would entirely eschew. I do not say that the tendencies of 
his nature ever warped him from the straight forward course of 
duty, and it is certain, that whatever failings he may have had^ 
Ikhey ^^ leaned to virtue's side." We wish if possible to be can- 
did and useful. 

The writer has not many prominent incidents to relate of a 
man so bland, and quiet, and kindly as the subject of this 
sketch. He was laborious and punctual in his work, and no 
doubt suffered much in the bush circuits he travelled in the 
early part of his ministry. But he was strong and able to en- 
dure, and being loving and beloved, he passed quietly and 
pleasantly through life. About the only thing I can think of 
worth recording, in the way of incident, stands connected with 
the amiable in his nature. Healy was wont to love every thing 
around him. Among the rest, the faithful beast that oaxtied 
him (no sinecure office) came in for a share, and the animal in 
return became attached to him. The first companion of hia 
itinerancy, " (Md Buck," was a great favourite, — ^he kept him 
till he was blind. Buck, on one occasion showed an affection 
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fcr his master and a reverence for divine worship, which Healj 
would sometimes relate in public, as an example worthy of 
imitation to certain gentry, who avail themselves of the 
precincts of the house of God, and the hours of Divine wor- 
ship, to r^ale themselves with cakes and apples. The ineident 
was this : — Healy's circuit compri^ the then newly settled 
townships between the Rideau and the Ottawa. Arriving at 
nightfall at his place of destination, — somewhere, I think, in 
the township of Goulboum, — the people having no shelter for 
the animal, put him in the far end of the shanty, and gave 
him a lock of some kind of provender, which he commenced 
eating, apparently with a good appetite. But the shanty was 
not only used as a stable for the horse, and hotel for the visitor, 
but the place of worship for the neighbourhood. Soon the little 
congregation was assembled, and the preacher rose to commence 
the sermon. But no sooner did old Buck hear the sound of 
his master' s voice, as he slowly and deliberately read the hymn, 
than his teeth ceased their operations, and the sound j^oduced 
by grinding the corn-stalks was suppressed, till the solemnities 
of worship were entirely through. Now whether it was from 
any sense of the occasion, whether it was out of respect only 
to the sound of his master's voice, or whether it was from tht 
acknowledged power of musie on the inferior animals ; or from 
all these combined, I shall leave for those who are more philo^ 
sophic than I am, to determine ; but of the. fact itself, I believe^ 
there can be no question. 

Healy's death like that of Dr. Newton,, comported with th^ 
early associatiois thit cluster aroiind the men ion of the man. 
There would have been something pitiful, in thinking of the 
athletic HeaJy in a state of feebleness and infirmity. He died 
with his natural force unabated, in the act of running to th« 
assistance of a neighbor whose, house was on fire. He fell sud-^ 
denly, like the giant oak uptorn by a sudden blast. Many a 
l^enerous heart sighed^ when it was said ^'Father Healy ii 
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gone.** No doiibt he was ready ^ and " sudden death," to him, 
was '-suddeii glory." He professed perfect love. His 
" children are walking in the truth." And it constiti^tes an 
additional tie to heaven, to others as well as to them, thai 
EzBA HeaIiY is there. 



tTHE KEVw ALEXANDER IRVInE, 



E-xercised a somewhat popular ministry in Canada, some twenty^ 
five years ago; and was stationed in York in 1832 and '33 — ' 
being the hi^i to minister in the '^ Old Framed Meeting House," 
and the/r«< in the new brick churoh on then "Newgate,'* 
now Adelaide-Street. 

Mf. Irvine was bom in Scotland — ^this Was something in hid 
favour to begin with — and had received with his brothers that 
godd common school education for which Scotland was 
distinguished long before the countries of much greater pret^n- 
tiond, which have only lately awakened to the importance of 
this subject. The family emigrated to America while he was 
yet a very young maU) and went first to the United States, 
where he and his elder brother, William, long so favourably 
known on the old Belleville circuit, as the enlightened and 
stedfast christian, were converted to Ood and joined iha Meth-> 
odists, a people with whom they had no acqiiaintance in their 
own country^ Not long after their conversion the family came 
to Canada : where Alexander remained long enough to gradu-* 
ate from the Uutuh of a private member, through the interme* 
diate office of an exhorter^-^a course then thought to be indis- 
pensabl^-^till he became an oceredited Local Preacher of much 
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promise, when he returned again to the United States, where 
he married. Though " encumbered'' with a wife such was 
the character of his abilities that he was soon called into the 
itinerant work within the bounds of the .old Genesee Confer- 
ence. He filled a number of very important stations within 
the limits of that Conference, I believe with great acceptability, 
so far as ability was concerned. But I fear that .a considera- 
tion of his entire course, must extort the confession that there 
was a fickleness of purpose about him unworthy of a Scotch- 
man, and that marred what might have been a very useful and 
even brilliant career. About 1829 he "located," came to 
Canada, and settled on a bush farm. He and his friends soon 
perceived that this was not the sphere for him, and he resumed 
his itinerant labours again in 1830, and was received into the 
Canada Conference in 1831. 

It was at the Conference in this year, held in " York" — a 

Conference memorable to him, and four others on a oertaiii 
very interesting account, that the writer first saw Mr. Irvine, 
and heard him preach. So majestically beautif)al was his 
text, I give it entire : — " Happy art thou, Israel : who is 
like unto thee, people saved of the Lord, the shield of thy 
help and the sword of thine excellence ! and thine enemies 
shall be found liars unto thee ; and thou shalt tread upon their 
high places." Deut. xxxiii. 29. Does any curious person sa]^, 
" What was the character of his preaching ?" We would 
answer — a chaste and dignified declamation. It was true and 
correct, and beautiful, and even me/ul to a certain class of 
minds ; but if we write to convey right opinions, we think we 
are bound to say, that it was not so plain, pointed, and adapted 
to real practical effect as it might have been. The preacher 
was kind, amiable, gifted, lively in his way, and sincerely pions; 
but,like many more of us, he might have been more deeply so. 
And it would have done him no harm if he had been more 
thoroughly baptised with ^^ the spirit from on high." 
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' Irvine was not handiome^ but interesting — ^we should 
prononnoe him above the medium height, slight made, 
thin faoed, pook-marked^ and very intellectual in his appear- 
ance. He was a man of a fine and taste/tU rather than a 
strong mindi He would have excelled in the lighter kinds of 
literature of which he was very fond. He had a good library 
of our English classics — Shakspeare, Byron, Burns, and, if I 
mistake liot^ even Sir Walter Scott, (I do not mention tliis 
approvingly) had a place on his shelves with grave divines. 
He could rhyme even faster than " Father Wilson,'* and there 
was vastly more sprightliness and poetiyi n it. He never took 
a very active part in the discussions in Conference ; but often 
amused himself by turning the whole of them into very 
clever verse. Some of the brethren who were on the cele- 
brated committee that drew up the " Preliminariea of tlio 
first " Union," in 1832, and who still survive, will remem- 
ber how musically he made their names to jingle in the 
clever jeu d* esprit he wrote on that occasion. Some others 
will also remember his adroit conversion of the very remarkable 
defence ^' dream'^ and all, of a certain person, now dignified 
in other relationships, made at the Conference in 1833 into 
rhyme. Irvine was a man of some scholarship as well as liter- 
ature. The writer has a classical work in his possession now^ 

which had been well thumbed by Mr^ I , and which he 

procured from his library. 

This amiable but changing brother '^ desisted from the 
work" again in 1835, and removed to someone of the Western 
States (Iowa,) of the neighbouring union, where he settled, and 
where he died, somewhere about 1838 or '9. It is, however, a 
pleasing reflection that he was preparing to return to the full 
work of the ministry when he was seized with the illness 
which terminated his life^ His end was peace and joy. 
Happy, that he made good his entranoe into the haven of 

felicity after all the vidsritudes that had passed over him. 

10 
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With this thought the writer would check his pen, and close 
with the sentiment of our hero's favourite Shakspeare v — 

" Let but your honour know, 

(Whom I believe to be mo»t strait in Tirtne,) 

That in the working of your own aflfections, 

Had time cohered with place, or place with wishing^ 

Or that the resolute acting of your blood 

Could have attained the effect of your own purpose^ 

Whether you had not some time in your life 

Err'd in this point which now you censure him> 

And puird the law upon you*^ 



THE OUTSET. 



It was a suni\y, lovely afternoon in the month of June, in 
the year 1828, that a dear friend, a young minister, called in 
to see the writer start for \n& first circuit, and to say " Fare* 
well V* The friend just mentioned engaged in prayer for out' 
self in the 'arduous work on which we were now entering and 
for the family. It was a time of solemnity to the young can* 
didate for a minister's life« He had looked forward to the day 
when he might be permitted to enter the vineyard of the Lord 
in the character of an authorized laborer, with ardent expeo* 
tation. His opportunities for the ^cultivation of his mind had 
been small, and those he had possessed had not all been 
improved as they might have been. This was partly the result 
of boyish heedlessness, before his conversion ; and partly from 
a mistaken or unfounded dread, for some time after that event) 
that learning would corrupt him and spoil his simplicity. Bj 
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the time ihu error was diBsipated, he found himself appren- 
ticed to learn a meohanio art, a situation which left him but 
little leisure for mental improvement. The love of Ood had 
been shed abroad in his young and ardent heart about the age 
of fifteen. Impelled b J that love he b^an at once to pray 
in public — ^to reprove sin wherever he witnessed it — and, in 
less than a yeaj: and a half after this event, to teach in a hum- 
ble way, in a Sunday school. His first class consisted of four 
only, two of whom had a coloured skin and curly heads, and the 
other two, though white, were troubled with an infection which 
precluded their associating with other children. The more he 
did for God and souls the more he felt inwardly prompted to 
da These convictions of duty were eertainly not diminished 
by old and experienced disciples telling him, tver and anon^ 
^^you have a work to do." No wonder then, if, when an oppor- 
tunity presented itself of quitting his trade, with the consent of 
his employer, and of devoting himself to study, he had availed 
himself of it. He had at the period when our narrative begins 
been eighteen months employed in attending school or 
teaching. This interval, though short, was rendered a highly 
favored one through the interest shown and assistance afforded 
by two or three educated friends, whose kindness (especially 
the superior kindness of one of the three) will never be forgotten 
while memory holds its seat. During this time nearly every 
Sabbath, and frequently on the weeknight evenings, found him 
employed in meeting a class, or publiely exhorting and warning 
his fellow-sinners to flee from the wrath to come. Sometimes, 
though not officially authorized, he presumed to " smuggle a 
text,'' as it then used to be termed. He always thought he 
could build the better for having a foundation. About a 
week before the time we are describing, he had received 
instructions from the ^^ Presiding Elder" to make prepara- 
tions to supply a vacancy in an adjacent circuit, till the ensu- 
ing Conference. He had been now four years converted, and was 
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pearly nineteen year9 of age. A newly presented pocket 
Bible and Hymn Book, a volume of Sermons, and a copy ^ 
Watt's Logic, constituted his whole travelling library. 

Having thus cleared the way, we take a fair start once more. 
The youth received the parting kiss of a fond and pious 
mother; bad farewell to an aged and unregenerate father, 
about whom he was very anxious, and with .whom he now 
ventured, though with a faltering tongue, to leave a few words 
of parting admonition ; he received a cordial shake hands, from 
the manly grasp of his brothers, to all of whom he was junior, 
and having strapped on his valice before, and thrown his sad- 
dle-bags (an indispensable part of an itinerant's paraphernalia 
in those days) across the saddle, he bestrode the back of his 
rat-tailed, ^^ Arabian Spot," and turned away with emotion 
from the door. 

He rode through the town, at the other end of which was 
the residence of a talented servant of Christ, under whose 
pastorship he had been placed for the two years immediately 
preceding. He went up to the door to receive his parting ad* 
vice and benediction. The latter was most solemnly and 
devoutly given ; and the former the writer will never forget. 
It related to his personal piety — ^ministerial conflicts — his 
behavior in the families he visited — and his manner in the pul- 
pit, or while preaching. On this latter topic he advised him 
never to put a chair before him, much less to spread out his 
pocket handkerchief over its back. Advice which he has 
religiously adhered to ever since. 

Again he turned his horse's head, and is soon on the road. 
But there is one place more at which he must call, before he 
can leave the town, and that is the house of his firU and hesi 
beloved class-leader. A man of a most a£fectionate heart, and 
rare qualifications for helping on young converts. The youDg 
man, however, was denied the pleasure of seeing hun — ^he was 
not at home. But his interesting lady and family came out 
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iki ^vb Mm " th^ parting hfthd." In a few miiiates, he is 
dtlt 6f tb^d hfhaHng the balrir^ air of the country; the cool- 
ing influence of which he fcilt most gratefal tb his throbhing 
temples, heated and wearied as he was by the labor and 
excitement attendant on his moroing preparations for depart- 
ing. His thoughts now became occupied with his purposes of 
futnre- usefulness. 

Just this moment, he was joined by a fellow traveller, an 
equestrian also. After custotiary saWtaiions, the young 
preacher thinking it his duty to be ^^ instant in season and 
out of season," broached the subject of personal religion, 
Uilhdppily he found the soil on ^hich he attempted to cast the 
good seed most unptoniisiiig, the subject of his exhortations 
bein^ already very religious. He was Hf that cliiss of Unita- 
rians, who call themselves " ChJrutCahs,^* (as if they alone are 
^ch) knd at the time of the ^ncounter^ nearly drunk. The 
writer was not sorry, therefore, when this worthy professor 
took advantage of the superior speed of his horse add rode 
a^ay from him; leavibg liim to his own in^ditations. These 
became increasingly sweet as the shades of evening drew on,^ 
and as the sombre forest thickened around him. It was full 
j/bui" o*clbek p: m.j wheii he cleared the suburbs of the town j 
littd, hstving aboit fifbeen miles t3 ride, it wael after dark 
t^hlen he got to tHe nearest settlement in his appointed circuit. 
H^ rdde to the door of a house occupied by a Methodist fam- 
ily bf trhich he had sotne knowledge. The kind and cordial 
jbe(Septidn he met with was very soothing to his agitated fbelings^ 
ftlthbiigb he Unfiled i^hen the mother of ihe i^mily called o'nt 
to " Billy" to " cb«e and Ulk^ care of the Preacher's horse.'' 
"A ^ry gJuBttittlte tAt kpireachJsr truly," thought he; After 
& Mni^le re{>ftSt df fHitih mdi mitlr^ and the delightful ex^cise 
df fiteitly pkyerj the lueiptent itinerant reUtt-H — bitt not to 
a^ep. I'hg h^at »f tHe atmosphere— -the pain of his fl^sh and 

bbtid^ Qcblk riditig; td trhich he had beeit unaccustofned — the 

10* 
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anxieties of his mind about his future saseeBB presented bis 
taking much rest for that night. Such JfM the tot day of 
tiie itinerant life of one who has been ihirty^on^e year$ in the 
work. 



« MY FIBST CIBCXJIT." 



Where is the itinerant Methodist Minister in whom the 
pronunciation of these words—" My first drcuit*'**— does not 
awaken varied reooUeotions and emotions ! It is so at least 
with the writer. The following is an att^pt, made soma 
years ago, to transfer some of these thoughts and emotions to 
paper. 

My first circuit lay on the North side of one of our great 
North American lakes, and extended into the interior some 
ferty or fij^y miles. It required between thr^ and four hun* 
dred miles travel, in going from one appointment to another^ 
to pass around it. It composed the whole or a part of each of 
nine townships, all of which were newly settled, exoepting the 
firont of two which were based upon the Lake. With the 
exoeption of this '^ old survey,'' the oldeit part of the reaiai])-> 
ing ones had not been settled above six or eight yeams, and 
some <tf them not near so long. In these new settlement my 
oelleague and self preached each ikirty-two times ev^ four 
weeks, or eight times a week* Thin was our <^ regular work''-<^ 
we had many et ceteras beside. And this was all the preaeh* 
iiig the people in those settl^nenls enjoyedi exeepting the 
labours of a Presbyterian minist^, who preached in two or 
Hiree places ; and an occasional sermon in one place from ao 
Episcopalian minister; or rather, Z mean to s^y, that those 
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towoeliips were wholly suppUecl by M^thodUt preadiers, with 
the exeeptioQS I have named. We bad several I^ocal and 
Located preacherB, who went far and near on the Lord's day 
to warn and instruct their fellow settlers, which labors tb.ey 
performed without fee or reward. And the itinerants certainly 
did not make their fortunes. The writer remembers that his 
share of the contributions for four months labour was one dol- 
lar and a half in cash, and the cloth for a pair of over-alls — 
and a scant pattern it was, for he had to make the waist-bands 
of something else I 

Considering the newness of the country, the settlementa 
were pretty d^ise ; still, we had, here and there, some long 
rides through unbroken forest. These rides to him were the 
most delightful that could be imagined. The scenery in other 
respects was not of the grand or imposing kind. There were 
no high mountains or deep valleys, nor clifis nor crags. The 
&ee of the country was too arable for that. The only diversity 
was that of a ^^ ridge and swale," with here and there a mean- 
d^ng stream, on which clacking mills and busy hamlets w^ere 
^ringing up; and now and then you met with a dreary 
9wamjp, But the sombre, primeval, interminable Jorest^ had 
ftlways the great^t charms for the writer. Here he could more 
directly hold converse with nature and nature's God. The 
soil, as already hinted, was very rich; hence it produced ft 
y^ry thick and heavy growth of forest trees. There was the 
venerable, ru^ed oak — the tall and stately pine — the lofty 
9ugar-maple — the ''shell-bark hiefcory," which looked like a 
beggar in his tatt^&^the majestic elm^i^the beautiful birqh, 
with its sohool-going associations — ^the storied beech-^the pro- 
digious bass-wood — and the solemn hemlock--^with a variety of 
others, generally of a smaller kind, too numerous to mention^ 
Dodxed up iu wild and magnificent con^2sion« 

The forest on that circuit, was to me at once my closet, 
9t^dy, and the place of my hallowed and delighted meditation. 



tn those aajsio "libirie" vrkk issigiied M ^'imbTpmkWf^ 
or indeed the seniSr either, if (is in ihe cSse of ifiy iibTlefegi^; 
it precious memory) lie chanced to Ve itnglt-^H^ ¥hr6 
expected to find a hbiiie " wherever night otfertbik tfi^ril.*" it 
ibme was a superfluity ib j)reSichfers wheli tnelf ajppbmimenti 
were daily. The houses ih which we Ibdged oftferi feonsisted 6f 
brie robm, which sbrted thfe imp6rtirit pitfpcfel of parlor; flitt- 
ing room, kitchen, ntirsety, and fced-robtii ; arid tH^ best if^ 
them were very sirikD, so as to arford, with a ladnge ffimibj^ 
their usual appendage, but poor convenieucies for ^tidj^: 
5)He writer remeiribers th^ his usukl practibe ^StS; to selbct 
his text for the day iri thfe mor^m^-^(arid be' it knb^n he had 
hi^ whole ^tbck of seiiibhs ib maiirifUctttre &ffer he begati td 
travel on a circtiil)-^theri t6 §tfeal out ib thfe grbvej Whferfe h«f 
pfayed over it, cbrifeuhbd the p^r^lllfel pasgageg, arid ftJrflifed hiiS 
^tan. His hbfse Was hbw got up; arid he ^rfbrmfed the 
filHng up of hi^ sermon iri the saddle. The sil^fibe ftrid soleiri- 
filly of the Ibfest through Mich he rbdfe he ibririd t6 be irio^ 
afelightfuUycoiidtlslie tb tileditatioti. Arid ftr getfelnJ yterd 
te had nd idba bf seriribnS bbirig " got tiiJ" arij" othet WftJ-.* 
I'Uis is the melhodj it is sflid by his bibgr^{)hefj ihkt thb great 
ftibHAlb WAtsoN, iri the fearly ddys bf his iriittigtrj^/ alsb gb« 
his serriioris— " he j[)Hicked thetii," ^ hfe' tfetirfed it, " off thfe 
bushes as he rode albrig." 

The siiiiplicity and bo^itality ot these rie# settlbrs, aiid t!t§ 
iiiiber^ joj^ thby mariifb&ted k% the preacher's dhita], WiH netfef 
8e forgotlefl by riiti while riieinory retstirii; het sfeat: Kbligibit 
Could nbl be sdid to have bebii iri a lively state dn tidt fcirbtlii 
ftl the iJbHod (efeffed tb: It had ferijbybd ^ g^^i^l ittiv^ 
twb df thrbe yfeiirS before j hilt ^^ ndw stiflfeHri^ riridir R j'ar- 
tidl dbclensiofl: Siillj th^fe \^efb Sbiiie df the iribst ^iemplar^/ 
pious christians, on that bifcuit 1 ^ef kh^. Soitie bf mm 
^CTe " falhbi^ in ISraeV* Mb hM emigrated frbto Etifeland 
sfid li-eland j dild ^me bi theiii h^ be^ri bbiiteii;ea iri m 
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wilcU of Ca&ada, I ^all never {orgei the cord(4 and enocmr- 
agiog reeeption I met with fromoae of these '^ old disciples/' 
o& coming to his house, a few days after my arrival on th^ ciiw 
ouit; a man whose sterling piety yet Uvea on earth in the 
person of his descendanlts, both children and grandK^hildren* 
He had the reputation of being rather knowing, and somewhat 
hard on incompetent preachers, My appointment fell in his 
neighborhood on the evening of the day to which I refer; I. 
rode anxiously up to the door and dismounted ; there was no 
person in the house ; I passed through it. ^' Father C/' had 
just returned from the hay-field, and was drinking from ^^ the 
old oaken bucket that hung in the well;" his eye fell upon 
me, as h^ raised his head : -^ This/' said he, *' is our new 
preacher, I suppose.'' ^- I haye come to ^nd^ayor to supply the 
place of one, sir," I timidly responded, fearing I should not 
abide the ordeal-" Fear not !" said the yenerable man, " any 
young man in that spirit will succeed/' Be was a father to 
me during the four months that injtervened between that and 
Conferenoe, His wife was a mother also. Sonie of the niore 
recently converted are in my recollection, who regularly kept 
the Wednesday and Friday fasts, uad prayed in th^ir families 
three times a day. 

The number of niembers on that new circuit, if I recollect 
aright, was about 350, The Methodists in this country were 
then one ; a Methodist was a Methodist, and needed no other 
term to make his position more definite. They did not have 
to distinguish them then, as an enemy to Methodism did the 
various kinds of Methodists the other d.ay in the neighborhood 
of the little country village in which he lives ; viz : a^ ^ Mr^ 
White's kind of Methodist^, Mr, Brown's Met)ipdi»t'8^ and 
He Black's Methodists" ; referring to t^iree of his neighbors* 
No ; there were none of these distinctions then. It was before 
any of our unhappy divisions ; and before a&y of the different 
bodies of Methodists in England had sent preachers into the 
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country. And I can bear record, that the Preachers labored 
as faithfully then as they do now, that they had the spur of 
emulation to goad them on ; and the country was as adequately 
supplied with preaching, in proportion to the population, as h 
is now, without any of the present confusion and deformity; 
In those days the minister in charge was not intimidated from 
the faithful execution of discipline by the threat, that the dj#* 
contented would send for a preacher of another sort ci Metho- 
dists to rend the society. Would that it were in this one pai^ 
ticular, as when I travelled my fibst circuit. 



MY FIRST COLLEAGUE— A CHARACTEK 



Among the various relationships that subsist among jmn^ 
whether civil, social, domestic, or ecclesiastical, none is n^ore 
peculiar than that which exists between ministerial colleagues 
in a Methodist circuit. There is something like it, perhaps, m 
the "joint pastorship" which sometimes, though rarely, takes 
place in other communities. It is a relation calculated to afford 
each other a great deal of pleasure and assistance ; or a great- 
deal of pain and annoyance, if not injury. The former y if they 
are congenial spirits and good men, as they generally are ; and. 
the latter, if they are the reverse, which is sometimes the case 
with one or the other. No doubt my brethren have had much 
to bear with in me ; I have certainly had something to bear 
with in some of them. But generally they were good and 
amiable ; men from whose society I derived both pleasure and 
instruction, as well as spiritual profit. 

Among them all, however, none are recollected with more 
pleasure than mjjirst colleague. J^ot only because he was thd 
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9tft8T, but because he was perhaps the most amiable. Indeed, 
he was a general favonrite, a sort of pet, wherever he was known. 
This, together with a kind of GhUd-like simplicity in the man, 
l«d to his being almost nniyersally designated by the endearing 

derivative of " Johnny ." 

A strange, though amiable specimen of humanity he was, 
Btwely. He was a native of that '^ green isle of the sea," which 
had given birth to so many distinguished men. He was from 
tile A County of Wexford; and although a man of intelligence 
and much refinement, he had not wholly thrown off the peculiar 
brogue of that province — th being invariably substituted by 
" d." This made with " wid " in his mouth. This Irish ac- 
cent, with a certain sharpness or shrillness of voice and quick* 
ness of utterance, joined to a style peculiarly terse and laconic, 
xiadehis colloquial and public discourses very remarkable, and^ 
to a stranger, even laughable. He was known to throw a whole 
company into a burst of laughter, by asking the Lord, in his 
uiiiiMy hurried manner, as a grace at table, to ^^ bless the 
prodooctions of theland, through Jesus Christ ! " A comprehen* 
sive request you will say, though short. What added to the 
laHghter-proVoking quality of what he said, wasHhe exuberant 
flow of wit and humour, especially the latter, by which his 
spirit was characterized. He was innocent and playful as a 
ehild, yet no 1^er« His was the true christian cheerfulness^ 
He was a man deeply devoted to God, very faithful in his 
Work ; and for many years enjoyed the blessing of " perfect 
Iwe." 

I shall never forget the warm fraternal greeting I received 

ftom him when I came to his help in the old T circuit ; 

0% the pathos with which he took his leave of me, at the end of 
f^ months, when he took his departure for the Conference% 
I was to remain alone with the sheep in the wilderness ; and he 
was about to gallop off and meet his brethren. We had met 
QA-horaeback in the road, I mOved slowly and sadly onwards 
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towards my appoiiitment for the evening, I involnntarily 
turned mj head to catch another glance of him and his tra- 
velling companion, and observed that he had wheeled his 
hors^ aronnd, and waving his hand he pronounced the words 
'^ FareweU, Johnny ! " with a tenderness that broke up the 
flood-gates of emotion, and I went on weeping. Oh, he had 
been kind to me. We had long rides, hard labor^ end 
hard fare, with little pay ; but then we met once a fortnight 
and heard each other preach alternately. And his more than 
brotherly kindness, sprightly conversation, with his shrill and 
animating exclamation — ^^Fine times 1 fine times!'* — com-* 
forted me much. No wonder, therefore, that I felt on parting 
with hiiti; 

We were destiiled to meet and labor together again ^ It 
was far, far from our former field of united labour ; a land of 
mountains, and rivers, and forests, comprehending a wide 
extent Of country, peopled by an hospitable class of persons^ 
among whom we labored with much satisfaction ; and where 
We saw some glorious displays of the saving power of Ood. 

When I first saw my friend, he was unmarried, and what 
iirould be called young, tall^ and gracefuL At my second 
appointment with him, he was married, and his wife was one 
of the most kind-hearted christian ladies I ever had the ha|>- 
piness to know, their home was a paradise t6 me^ a lonely 
wanderer. 

I might tell many queei" things of this amiably eccentric 
ihatl, but a few Inust suffice; He was distinguished for the 
Use of texts appropriate to the time, or occasion, some of which 
were odd ^tiough^ In the spring time you would have heard 
him — ^for he was a great lover of nature and viewed it with a 
poet's eye, and listened to its voice with a poet'if ear — you 
would have heard him, I say, dilating on the goodness of the 
Creator, in sending another vernal season, froin'^'^ Thou 
renewest the face of the earth." In this sermoDy tiees mk4 
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troods^and hnms, and.bird^ and hesc^ and flnrac% weee all 
faroii^topeEfbntta GKmspicuoiuaQdl^^ Heaeeoosd 

to'aeft OBT tihe maadmi that there were 

" Books in running brooks 
Sermons in stones, 
And good in everj thing,"^ 

At a time when' there was a great commotiaa in the conntrj 
because of a bill brought into the legislature, to place all who 
were not British-bom subjects under great civil and social dis- 
abilities, called the " Alien Bill," he lifted up his voice and 
reminded the people of a still greater danger they were over- 
looking — ^their being " ptrangers from the covenant of promiisie,, 
and aliens from the common^wealth of Israel*" At the excit- 
ing periods of election, he was wont to urge with pathetic 
earnestness the i^ostolic admonition, " Wherefore, the rather, 
brethren, give diligence to make your calling and electioiL 
Bure." 

He waa a great admirer of " Thompson's Seasona," and afr 
the appropriate time, often in that poet's words, he did not 
£3rget to remind the husbandman, in his usually rural circuitiTy, 
of the bounteousness of a gracious Providence in giving them 
another " golden harvest." 

His funeral texts w^e usually striking and appropriate,, 
ihough sometimes unusual 1 knew him to preach the funeral 
j^rmon of a strong-minded, intelligent old M^odist lady of 
m^ny years standing, from the inspired testimony to Abigal, 
the. wife of Nabal: ^^She was a woman of good understand- 
iQ&'' Our second field of joint labor was not less than fifty 
miles long ; and it was often a puzzle to the friends to know, 
where to find us in an emergency. A highly respectable 
member of the church had died, the mother of a Captain 

S , but neither of us could be obtained to attend to the 

funeral. However, one of Br. B's apppintments Ming in 

11 
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that neigliborliood the following Sunday, and there being an 
infant to be interred (for all whieh it was customary to have a 
sermon) he disposed of the case of both, &om the appropriate 
word&-~"The great and small are thertt" — ^that is, in the 
grave. 

He turned everything to good account. The circuit last 
referred to was intersected from end to end by a wide and 
rapid river. This was a never failing source of poetic allusion 
and pleasing illustration. 

His prayers were characterized by simplicity and child-litd 
confidence. Oh, it was a comfort to hear him pray— or rathef, 
to join with him in prayer. They were beautifully appro- 
priate, epescially his domestic ones — ^his prayers in the several 
families. He had an uncommon faculty of ingratiating him* 
self with the children (for these he had a great fondness) and 
servants, of learning their names, every one of which, and all 
their circumstances, were remembered at a throne of grace. 
His scripture lessons were short, wisely selected, and well read. 
He prayed in his own, and the famSies of those with whom 
he stopped, three times a day] and at noon the obligations to 
Pivine Benevolence were duly acknowledged for the mercies of 
the half-^j^ and for the remaining half at night. Nothing 
oould disturb his equanimity, or ruffle his temper. The strik- 
ing of the clock while he was pra3ring,, has been known to be 
taken notice of by him, and to fiimish food and materials for 
devotion by reminding him of the flight of time. Apropos^ 
of interruptions in prayer I have a story to tell ; — ^when he 
and I were appointed to the Circuit, we found our- 
selves planned for two Sundays in the month, at lOJ A. M., 
in the village of St. A's. We had no church in which to 
worship at that time ; but had to hold our meetings in a school- 
housd, directly across the way from the "English church." 
Their service b^an at eleven; and they rang their church 
bell just one quarter of an hour before tiieir service b^n, to 
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summon tbe worahippers* It fell to my lot to go to thftt plaoe 
before my colleague ; and on the fiist occasion, just as I was 
in ibe middle of my opening prayer, the bell, almost over my 
head, b^an to dvnffy dong^ 9^ a rate that distracted my 
thoughts and made my head ache. In fact, it in a great 
jn^afiure spoiled my meeting throughout, as it did eeyeral 
times afterwards. After coming out, I learned it had been the 
same annoyance to our predecessors. But, on coming round 
again, I learned that.Br. B, had expressed no sense of annoy- 
ance with it; but that he had made good capital out of it, 
mixing it up in his prayer with fine effect. 

Although on account of his great simplieiiy of heart and 
manners, he might have been thought by some, as bad men erro- 
neously are generally by those wanting in penetration them- 
eeWes, to be deficient in judgement, yet he was mostyi«(f^(n/f, 
as the suecessftd management of all his circuits indicated. 
Many of his aphoristic laoonisms were fraught with the pro- 
foundest wisdom. I can remember his breaking in on a 
censorious conversation among a lot of preachers of inferior 

# 

grade, in which they were animadyerting on the proceedings of 
some of the leading members of the Oonference in no very 
guarded terms, by saying, ^*!Qrethren, we must uphold our 
^at men. Mind I tell you, if we put them down, we put 
ourselves down." This remark, every person of reflection will 
percdive, embodied the soundest practical wisdom* If we 
di6parag^ those on whose talents and eloquence we depend, 
under God, for the defence and propagation of the cause, by 
whom shall it be upheld? Yet this sort of infatuation has 
more than once appeared among the professed lorers of Metho- 
dism. He was no disorganizer, though he was iECapable of 
being an oppressor. 

There is a story told of his administration which, though I 
cannot vouch for its authenticity, is in keeping with the expe- 
dients to ifrhich his singular genius would resort in diffi<mlt 
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'«nergenel60. Aai Hie vtcH^ ituiB, than ^mM iti «&• of ^mr 

Zero's earlier ^ireoits a m^nber of ihe oburoh who was bo 
joredit to the cause amoDg those who were, without; and « 
consiaixt source of tunuoil aad irritation to 'th^EU who w^e 
-within. Yet he was so guarded and adroit, and so well 
acquainted witli the loop-holes of our ecciesiastieal laws, that 
oili attempts to get Mm out had failed, under these cffcum- 
.stanoes ^ Johnny'' one day, aft^ this person had heen exhibit- 
ing Bomie of his improprieties, tried his liand upon him. Said 
.he to him in -tihe pres^ce of the da«s, *^ Tou are a disgraee 
to the Methodist Society! — ^yi)U4ure ^ disgrace to the M^lio- 
dist Society V* On which the person started up in a pet, and 
ezdajjned^ /' Then take my name off the elaas-book V* This 
threat ,no douj^t, h.^ thought would subdue the preaeher. But 
he had mistaJcen his man. Said ^e pj^eacher, with his shao^, 
ahriUToiee, aaid with ^ne of his pcdite bows, ^^ Thank you, sic, 
I Willi I will r* And sujttuig the action to the word, he 4r^sWy 
liis pencil acrose the stame. The disturber, though sony 
«nou^, could uot oomplain, for he had req^^iested it ; imd iha 
fSooiety was ^eliyered &Gm an impediment to its prospeiii?^ 
On one 'CSceasion the credit c^ "the cause sequired tibat a eer- 
iain man smd his wife should b^ publicly ^' read out of society ;'* 
io avoid proseeution, be did not specify any ciume, buii said he 
laid them aside ^^/or want of ffoodneis" < 

We m^ht h«ve mentioned that he was a great peac^^maker ; 
and his preachkig was often made to tell pow^^ly agautst 
oensoriousness, contention, and railing. A friend of noim 
heard him on this subject from the 9th yerse of the g^ieral 
epistle of Jude. " Yet Michael, the archangel, when contend- 
ing with ihe Deyil -he disputed about the body of Moses, durst 
not bring against him a railing accusation, but said, The Lic^d 
rebuke thee V* In preaohing on which he noticed ; ^' 1. The 
character oi ihe disputants ; 2. The sul^|ect of controTerey>; 
and 3* The nanner jp wbii^ thA ^t Pi ^^T^t fip^ygfirft^lv^ Tft fMwd 
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Uiemflekes.'* 7he BerU << railed/' but Michad only m& 
^ The Lord rebuke thee V* Eaoagh has been said to show 
reason why I love and rcTcrenoe my first colleague. 
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M the eantp-maeting in FlamborotJ^h Wiest, in 1826, I 
fivit^ saw Prindel. The meeting b^aa on a Friday ereaing. 
The writer had the honor of inangorating the eeryices by the 
first sermon he ever preaehjsd at a eamp-meeting, and from a 
tisxt, as the Breliiren said, ^^ big enou^ for a Bishop:" riz: 
Hebrews^ yi* 18,20. The next day, a siaran^ of whom I 
had n^^ heard before, dressed in a blapk silk robe, sat in « 
waggon (for which he was a sufficient load) at the gate of the 
enclosure, hailing and i^biaking hands with o)d aequaintances as 
they passed. It aee^ns he had just returned from ihe United 
States, where he had laboured fi)r several years imznediately 
previous, for the purpose of re-uniting with the Gonferenioe in 
iddiS, his native province. At that meeting he preached twice, 
one of Ihe sermons I have ifoi^i^n, If I heard it; the other 
was A <fe&nce of the extraordinary proceedings aomedraes dia- 
played, espepially in that day, at camp-meetizigs, from the 
words of the prophet, ^ Cry out aijid shout, &ou inhabitant 
of Zion, for great is the Holy One of Israd in (he midst of 
thee 1" Isa. ziL 6. He not only defended shouting m this 
S0!mon, but he afterwards exemplified his doetnne on the 
gmndest scale we had ever happened to witness. It was at 
the Xiord's Supper, towards &» clo|9e of tbd meeting, that he 

11* 
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''got happy/^ and uttered eome earthquake-like shouts litat 
were perfectly electrifying. His voice was a lion's roar when 
he gave it scope. 

His preaching struck me at that time as very original, clear, 
and cogent. It was no random rant, for he said he would not 
preach without timely notice. His conversation also, during 
the meeting, which turned principally on the best method and 
manner of preaching, and abounded in reminiscences of minis- 
terial life, was very intelligent and entertaining, to a young 
man at least. Indeed, the discussions of some of the best 
minds in our then infant connexion — such as Prindel, Mad- 
den, Youmans, Eichardson, Wm. and John Ryerson, Soveriegn, 
Messmore, and Anson Green — ^were to the writer, then a listen- 
ing junior, peculiarly instructive. When men have less access 
to ^ooks, do they not naturally avail themselves more of the 
living oracles ? Prindel was more attentive to and agreeable 
in his personal appearance and habits then than he was in afbsr 
years ; but he was even then most unwieldly in size. I remem- 
ber on his going to bed one night, which was of course on 
the floor, he came down with an elephantine crash that made 
the ^' Preachers tent and stand" shake on its scantling pillars, 
on which he gave forth the following utterance in his usually 
measured style of delivery, " There are two things that mortify 
me — ^yea, three — my sins, and my ignorance, and my corpulence. 

It was not our lot to hear him often after that period. But 
the few occasions on which we did were sufficient to deepen 
the conviction that, though he had his education, according 
to his own account, '^ in Canada, when there were no 
schools and no books," yet that his was a mind of a superior 
order, most discriminating and philosophical. A mind able to 
grasp the subjects of metaphysical science, and law, as well as 
divinity. Two of those admired sermons were preached 
during the sessions of Conference. One in Belleville, in 
1830, on this tezt^ firom the concluding part of the Lord's 
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Prayer, " thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the gloiy, 
forever, Amen:" the other in 1831, in York, &om, "Save 
yourselves from this untoward generation." 

He had a profound and accurate acquaintance with Gonfer- 
ential usage and our Methodist law in general, and was most 
expert as a casuist, whiph earned for him the title of " Attorney 
General." 

We need not be more minute on the case of one who haa 
just passed away &om amongst us, and whose life and character 
have been published in the " Minutes of Conference" for the 
present year (1855) ; but we would just remark, he was one 
of the many instances which show that the prize of popularity 
is often wrung &om the grasp of originality and genius by 
liiose who are incapable of going beyond mere common places, 
by attending to appearances and matters conventional. Yet 
Prindel had a few fiiends, who could appreciate his powers 
and his worth; one only of whom, the Reverend Jamez 
Spencer^ now Editor of the ChrUtian Chiardiany was enough 
to w^ih down a l^on of those gossamer-loving people who are 
iaken up with mere prettinesses. Prindel was the unwieldly, 
but intelligent, and powerful elephant, among gazels and 

SfNring'books. 

" farewell, old soldier qf the cross, 

- " You struggled long and hard for heaven ; 
" All things below you counted dross, 
" And now the warrior's crown is given." 



AN OLD-FASHIONED CANADIAN QUARTEKLY 

MEETING. 



There is no institution of the Methodist Church, perhaps, 
which has felt the influence of the transformation our country 
has undeigona more than the quarterly meeting, Th^re are 
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possibly a few of our larger rand circaits in ilie interior of the 
country, wbere the quajrterly meeting remains in something 
like its primitive integrity ; but these I imagine are very few, 
and in them I think it is scarcely what it was thirty years ago. 
The writer does not mention this either censorioudy or regret* 
tingly, although he might perhaps the latter, but simply bb a 
matter of fact and history. We have scarcely the elements for 
them at the present. The circuits are less extensive now than 
then ; provision is made for the dispensation of the ordinances in 
the several neighborhoods mote genertdly in this day than for* 
m^ly, so that there b not the same motive or necessity for 
going to a distance ; and the absence of the ^' presiding Eider'' 
or ^^ Travelling Chairman*' — an ancmialous phrase-^as ne 
doubt derived th^n of a part of their eclat. But, whatever 
may be urged by the lover of innovation in favor of the 
changes the quarterly meeting has undergone, perhaps the re* 
presentatives of a former generation maybe allowed to ling^in 
imagination around the hallowed scenes of past enjoyment 
and blessing, and '^declare to the generation' fc^owing, the 
days of the right hand of the Most High." Our friends from 
the Old Country, by the teim Quarterly Meeting, must not, 
when applied to' Canada, understand a meeting for buisness 
alone, or the convention of the official members merely. That 
was included in the ancient Quarterly Meeting, and was called 
the '' Quarterly Conference," a phrase far more just and deffi- 
nite than the one now in use. But the '^ Quarterly Meeting" 
comprised the assemblage of the private members from the 
various parts of the circuit as well, to hear the preaching; to 
attend the Love-feast, to have their children dedicated to Qod ; 
and to celebrate the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. In 
view of this there were chapels erected in certain central posi- 
tions in the several circuits, much larger than were required 
to accommodate the ordinary congregations in their several lo- 
calities, to the erection of which the circuit genera)]^ oontri- 
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btitei with a Itbeffdiljr "vHsAoh U not ^nimim mm. 'Th^e 
bei^g then hot few, if any Leaders' meetings of the desmi;^ 
tion there are now ; and as the old Deed really eiivpowered the 
Chapel and !Pa,rBOnage Trustees to do nothing, e&cept to hold 
like property for ^ oonnexion, all <ihe business that is now 
trattsaoted by those several poorts, was then diq>osed of onoe in 
Haee months m the Quarterly Con&renoe. This teade its 
deHberations a matter of considerable importance. No wonder 
then ithat it shoald draw togeAer aU 1^ ^' PreiMshers, TravcA- 
Ijbg and Local/' as they used to phrase it^&e EzlM^terS, ^ 
jBore nfnmesons class formerly than of late — and the Leaders 
and Stewards, mik ^'all who had business With ^e Quarterly 
Meeting." These often consisted of persons who came to pre- 
ier an appeal £ram sodm act of -dis^line by a committee or 
axbitraticai. [Fortanat^ly, ihe tnonbeir of these appellants had 
dkniwiffbed of late years, an etidenee that the Methodists &te 
less litigious than formerly. As the businesis of the Quartet^ 
DQieeitiBg was so large and mutti&t4o«s, ample time was pro- 
viMbd for its toransaction* It was ^oeded hj a sennon ft<m 
the Presiding Elder, and tisuaUy employed the whole af tetnomi 
<^f Saturday. At the dose of this sermon, the aoeommodation 
of the brethren and sisters :&om a distance was provided for. 
And when we take into amount that it sometimes comprised 
hvndreds, it mi^ht easily be thought, i&at it would be ^nd 
an onions a&ir. But it was never so esteemed, and it would 
rSQiprise one of the modems to see how quickly and qisde^y ilt 
was disposed of. If there was any exoepticm in the matter of 
qmetne$8y it was in the loving strife among ike houseAiolders in 
the vicinity of the meeting who should take most <^ the 
guests. And it was surprising to see how many th^ could 
aooommodate. The venerable Isaac Puffer tells us that the 
rule used to be that *^ a man should take as many brethren to 
loc^ as he had boards in his floor.^' Without the kast 
approach to anything quendoua or censorious, we mnsjb ^ol^tm 
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that sncb wMesale hospitality, in a general. wa^r, is of very 
rare occurence now, and is perhaps impracticable. It may be 
accounted for in various ways; people were le^s precise and re- 
quired less waiting on them than now ; householdent had no 
carpets to soil or ruffle ; and the whole thing was ^moxe 
required and customary than now. The quarterly meeting 
business gone through and supper over, the strangers and 
those in the neighborhood, comprisiug usually all the Preachers, 
not often excepting the Chairmaii himself, met in the chapel 
for the great "Saturday-night quarterly prayer-meeting," 
when a good part of the evening was spent in this ezeroise. 
These meetings were usually characterized by power and glory ; 
and were seasons of refreshing and sanctification to God's 
people, and of conversion and salvation to seeking penitents. 
The prayer meeting was closed at a late hour, only to be suc- 
ceeded by songs of praise and family prayer in the several 
houses. 

The IfOve-Feast was held in the morning, after an early 
breakfast, from half-past eight to the hour for public preaching, 
which was usually at ll o'clock, a. m. The Great Master of 
fissemblie^ used to reward the self-denying worshippers for the 
consecration of their first thoughts and energies to him. 
I^othing could exceed the interest of an old-fashioned Canadian 
Love-Feast. The speaking was so thrilling and varied. Several 
things contributed to this. There was the exciting presence of 
60 many christian friends, ma^y of whom had not seen each 
other for a quarter; there was the delightful influence of pre* 
paratory devotions, an^^the stimulous afforded by variety. A 
Love-Feast in a new country like this, where the persons who 
compose the meeting are from so many different parts of the 
world, must necessarily be different from one in an older coun- 
try. But besides this, the circuits were then so extensive that 
a greater number and variety of persons were brought t(^ther 
Umi is possible pow. Only think of the Yonge Street Giro^it 
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oompridng the ocmntry between the Highland Creek and the 
Humlser,' and from the Ontario to Lake Simcoe — Coboui^ 
including all the conntry from Hope to the Trent, and as far 
back as Eice Lake, Percy, &c., &»» Nothing could be more 
touching or graphic .than experiences to which the writer haa 
listened in days pas^in Canada. He deeply r^ets that he 
has not the verbal memory to recite them, or that he did not 
take the precaution of setting down at the time the terms in 
which many of these were expressed, the main facts of which 
have made an indelible impression on his memory. Some of 
these perhaps he may try to amplify at some friture time. 

" Haste again ye dajs of grace, 
When assembled in one* place , 
Signs and wonders marked the hour, 
All were fiU'd and spake with power i^' 



THE LAST NIGHT OF THE YOUTHFUL 

HOMICIDE. 



Those who resided in '' Muddy Little York,'' from '25 to 
'28, will reocoUect the state of antagonism and irritation that 
was kept up between the conductor and friends of a certain 
periodical^ and certain aristocratic families, usually designated 
tlie '^ Family Compact." This paper, for sundry reasons 
which seemed good and sufficient to its editor, erer and anon 
kept reciting certain &cts and incidents, either real or pretend^, 
in the former history of these families, which they would much 
rather have had remain in oblivion. Not being so thoroughly 
schooled in the christian doctrine, or rather duty, of forbear- 
ance as might haye been desirable^ some of the junior scions 
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of abam ilhisfcriottB Itonses, proceeded one afternoon^ I ^t&ok in 
'26 or '27, to the offioe of tiie BBid obnoxious paper and 
tumbled the press and type into tftie bay. I need not inform 
the reading people of Canada the i^ne of the hwBu& wluAh 
ensied thereon. But all persons -will eatalj. imagine that an toa . 
of this kind wa£ not likslj to allay, but greatlj to inoreaae the 
irritation that had preTiously existed. Sundrjr squabbles and 
confiiots took place between the partisans of the two hoetik 
interests, till, at lengtii, one evening in the summer of '2B, 
one Ejiowlan, a reputed bolly for Ihe '^ Compact," wa» shot 
in the street, which nesulted in his death, in a few hoiu» afti^. 
The act was charged upon Chas. French, a veiy young and a 
very small man, who had been for some yeara printer in the 
offioe of the newspaper referred to. French with three reputed 

accomplices, whose names were Q , F , and G d. 

G- d turned king's evidence, and saved his neck, although it 

appears from the dying testimony of F to the writer, 

he was the prime instigator of the deed. The other three 
were imprisoned together, and, after the lapse of some weeks, 

took their trial for the crime of murder. G^ and 

F were cleared, and poor young French was found 

guilty, and condemned to death, If I mistake not, only shoot 
twenty-four hours intervened between the passing of the sc- 
ience and its execution. 

The writer's personal acquaintance with the homicide was 
confined to that brief but eventful period of his life. We had 
been brought up vnthin the narrow precincts of the same little 
town, and knew each other by sight, but had no intercourse. 
Being accidentally in town for a few days, the writer ^adly 
availed himself of the invitation to accompany the Eev. Jas. 
R— «-,5one of our ministers, on a visit to the condemned* 
He was then far from being in a gracious state of mind. He 
was alone. His companions had been acquitted and discharged, 
and he was condemned to death. He was quite disposed 
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to think himself hardly dealt with. Close and searching 
words were addressed to him, and he was urged to improve his 
few remaining moments in crying to Qod for mercy. We then 
engaged in prayer, and left him very mnch subdued. And 
he seems to haye taken our advice in flying to the throne of 
mercy so soon as he wa^ left alone in his oeU. 

When i&e writer returned in the evening in company with 
an excellent Local Preacher, now in the ministerial work, who 
had constantly visited the prisoners two or three times a week, 
and preached to them, we found him rejoicing in the &vour of 
a sin-^pardoning God. Yes, while the poor young man with the 
crushing thought of a death out of Christ in a few hours be- 
fore him, had poured out strong cries and tears to Him that 
was able to save him ; nor had he cried in vain. And every 
subsequent moment only confirmed the persuasion, that God 
had freely magnified his mercy in the justification of a repent- 
ing sinner. 

At his request, my friend and I spent the night with him in. 
hts cell. The writer has often watched with those who were 
expected to expire in a few hours ; but the scene neyer equalled 
in solemnity that of being locked up with a person in perfect 
health, in the full exercise of his powers of mind, who knew that 
at a certain hour on the following day he must be launched out 
' of time into eternity, by the hand of the executioner. 

Does the reader wish to know how we felt or how the hours 
of that last night of Ihe youthful homicide were spent ? In 
answer then, I would say, I never spent a night more fall of 
interest, or one on which I have looked back with more plea- 
sure. That night convinced me that death is by no means so 
terrible a thing as we imagine ; and, that it may be rendered 
even triumphant by a sense of the favour of God, and the 
prospect of a blessed immortality. 

When the massive doors of the spacious cell were locked 

upon us, we first fell upon our knees and prayed-— we each 
12 
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efigageS In prayer vooaBy, and the j^faoker as \rell as wa 
When we rose, my ftiend read and expounded a diapter 
wMeli set fortih God's method of justifying and saving sinnem. 
Nexi, both my Mend and I related our ehiistian eapmenee, 
enlarging on the mistakes and errors that baffled ns for a time 
in our attempts to come to Christ ; tMs we did for his instmo- 
tion. "We then listened to the recital of the exercises of Ms own 
mind, till he came to the point where he formd peace to hia 
son!. And we were led to the firm persasfflion that he wastmly 
taught of Qt)d, and had been made a happy though unwoi-^y 
partaker of his grace. These statements included an account 
of his whole career ; and he recounted his steps by which he 
was brought to end his life on ihe gallows, including a IhB dfe- 
closure of the fects of the murder. This issue was, in short, 
ihe result of not making God "the guide of his youth," and 
by consequence, " his going in the way of evil men.** Some iU 
treatment one evening from Knowlan in the market-plaee, 
had awakened both his ihd^nation s^, and fear of that person. 
One night subsequently, — the night of the murder — S'rendt 
and his con/rert» had gone to the theatrej a place of evil resorts 
Knowkn was tiiere with a pair of tongs in the pocket of hi» 
hunting coat ; and threatened to " measure them over French's 
head." The feur young men withdrew, and it would Imve 
been well, if they had gone quietly home. Pity but they had 
^-^wo lives would have been saved.. But instead of going 
home, they adjourned to a neighboring tavern, where th^ pre* 
pared themselves fer deeds of violence by liberal potations of 
alcohc^, and concerted their plan of operation. One produced 
a pistol banging to himself^— ^another loaded it-^the third 
(who was afterwards the King's evidence) gave the pistol to 
French, and told him, that if he did not shoot Knowkn he 
would shoot him. Thus stimulated and abetted, this unha|fiy 
man sallied out, fdlowed at a convenient distance by hifl eom- 
paiik»s, fHUd planted- himsdf by the side, of tihe road along 
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vki^ tb^y ^q^ected E — ^ to fsm from ibe tbea^ and 
^waited bis oomiog oat. Soon tbe people, i& parties of two, 
tliree, aad so on, were seen ocmiiDg along ibe way; and among 
tiie rest Knowlan was seai in company with anotber. Wben be 
0pied French standing by ibe side of ibe road, he drew ihe tc^igs 
from bis poekoit, and made a inin at J . ' > ■ , wbo disejiarged 
bis. pistol under tbe npHfted arm of tbe olber, wbo min«diatdly 

cried out and fell. F ' m^bt easily Jjiave made bis «a6e|«y 

iHiit a kind of fetaJUy seemed to pt^yent it. He ied ae &r as 
« t&Tern in tbe neigbborbood of ihe Blue BeU, wliere be went 
to bed, out of whifib be did not i'iae till be was ai*oased fion 
it at a late bonr ihe xiest mariding, by ibe offi^rs of jostiQe. 
Tbe le^ is known« ^ 

Tbe premature deal^ of bis body no doubt led to ibe ssalvir 
iion of bis soul. Of tliis be neemed bimsdf to baye tbe firm- 
est pa^uaaion. A iat?ge part <^ ibe community sympatbixed 
verj strongly with Hbe unfortunate young mas. Ibey oonsid- 
,ered bis youth and tbe pvovocatioas be bad ^duredi and 
jidierafoio a petition to tbe £k>Te?nor for bis repiete, or a oom- 
muu&tiosi of bis punishment, was yery numerously signed, con- 
iaidering ihfi nbxat B^am ihete was for doing it in. And as 
-there neyer bad been but two exeoutions in tbe district befi»<e, 
and iJbose for very aggravated caaea of murder, It witiB e^B^ 
hoped that ibeExecutiye would be induced to intetpose and-^ 
aaye him frmn a cruel deaUi. Aud while we were employed as 
has been r^aied, tbe Governor in Council met in tiie Couirt 
House io deliberate whether tjbe aentenee of the kw should be 
ezceeuted or not* But all this time bis fate was in suspenae, bo 
seemed to manifest no ansiety on tbe subject; but on tbe con- 
^ry, seemied rather ^' desiroaa to depart and be with Cbrifit." 
It seemed ibere were too many and powerful influences in tbe 
<2ouA0il against tbe prisoner's life; and it Was decided that the 
law should lake its course. Aeooi'dingly, about twelve o'dodc 
flit night theSbeiiff camd to tbe door of tbe cell, ajid knodatig 
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to attract attention, said " CliarleB, I am sorry to inform you 
there is no hope." His ready and eheerful response was, 
" thank God ! 1 dont want to live !" And then informed us 
he would much rather die ; for that he was then happy and 
knew he was prepared, hut that if he was suffered to liye longer 
he might forget his God and relapse into vice and folly. His 
mind continued in this happy frame to the last ; nor did he 
seem to have any diead of the struggle of death. " Per^t 
love" seems to have '^ cast out fear" of every kind. Indeed 
he was very cheerful, and in the course of the evening he gave 
us an account of the prison discipline, and took us, (he was 
not bound,) into the oells which opened into the one we ocea- 
pied. Finding some fruit in one of them, which he had on 
hand for some days before, he pressed us to eat, and partook 
thereof himself, apparently with a good appetite. He and the 
writer being young, and unusued to watching, nature seemed 
to require repose. Wrapping himself therefore in a blanket, 
there was no bed, he stretched himself by the stove and slept 
for two or three hours, while the writer reclined upon a pieoe 
of carpet with his over coat round him. Our elder Mend 
kept watch for the morning, and summoned us at the eariy 
dawn. This was the last time our young friend waa to greet 
the day on earth. He rose with as much alacrity and cheerfal- 
* ness as if it were to be his bridal day. And no doubt that 
day he met the Heavenly Brid^oom. We hastened to pay 
our orisons to God, in which we severally engaged again in 
rotation. After this we both left, and the writer spoke to him 
no more. He embraced me with tender affection, and express- 
ed a confident hope of meeting me in heaven. My friend re- 
turned after breakfast, and found him in the same delightful 
state of mind, and continued with him until he was led out to 
execution. He betrayed no trepidation ; but proceeded to 
wash and prepare for execution with the same cheerfulness 
that be mi^t have been expected to prepare for a momii^ 
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W1I&. My friend observed tliat when he put on the white 
dress in which he was to be hanged, and reached out his hands 
to him to have him button the wrist-bands, that there was not 
the least indication of nervous tremor about him. And the 
writer accidentally passing the jail saw him executed, (the hour 
had been kept a secret, perhaps from fear of some demonstra- 
tion in his favor,) and remarked that as he was lead out by the 
Local Preacher on one side, and the Sheriff on the other, that 
there was no unusual paleness on his countenance, and that he 
mounted the steps of the gallows with a firm tread. He did 
not undertake to address the assembly, which was not laige^ 
being totally unused to public speaking. This was done for 
him at his request, by the Bev. Wm. Byerson, who had also de- 
vxited much time and attention to him. The substance of this 
address was this, that his present position was the result of dis- 
r^airding his employer's advice, to which gentleman he expressed 
himself under great obligations, and of keeping bad company, 
which had urged him on to the crime foi^hich he now suffered. 
This address being hurried through by the Sheriff, who seemed 
anxious to expedite the matter, a clergyman read the usual 
prayers till he came to the Lord's Prayer, in the midst of 
raiting which the drop fell, and the quivering, palpitating 
body of this young and beautifol person was left dangling in 
the air. I r^zet to add, that the clumsy manner in which it 
was done, made his death more like a piece of butchery than 
an execution. The unnecessarily la^ new irope, which he 
had scarcely sufficient weight to straighten, was Left in such a 
position that, as he fell, it caught .under one of his arms, which 
were pinioned behind him, and the executioner had to go down 
the rope and wrench it off. But a few struggles and the pain 
and dying were o'er; and his rescued ransomed spirit, no 
d<»ibt, made its escape from sin and suffering forever. The 
assembly wept and turned away in sorrow. His relatives being 

quite respeotfible, his body received a decent sepulture. 
12* 
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4. Muff and somcwliat fsopaical, l>ut good man, once said to 
me ^'Pq you not kno^ ^at aome christians are like yo^og 
isr^^ps, as big wL^n they ai*e first liatcli^ as they ever are afj^- 
Varji^ ?" This ¥2)3 said i^ lefefienjje tp ^ young pian ^ ^w 
months converted, who was spoken of as ^ exLc»*ter of muoh 
promise. It Sfiemed tp imply ik^ belief that the youpg maa 
would never be anything mppe in point pf talent and useful- 
ness than he then was. WHh r^ard tp hjm, however, it 4J4 
noi prove true. He aftej w^ds Ifibored for inaiiy ypars ii» qiip 
ministry ; and although not pne pf the most pdighpd, WJM?, 
nevertheless, one of the most ingenious and fprcihle pi'esiph^is 
among us. Still this odd observation proves true in a great 
many cases. K applied to their j)'/e/y and i^«/t^/«»^s«, it is too 
true that many are, when first converted, all they are evar after. 
Surely this is not right ; for if " hght is sown for >'he xighteous," 
it ought, if propeily tended and guarded, to bring' forth in 
time a plenaful crpp. But on the score of talent and abilify 
^ public p^fulness, without implying any censure, certainly 
some attain their intcUectusd and pio&ssipnal gi'owlh mnch 
sooner than others. Some very eminent men, instance Br. 
James BLion for one, aie reported to have been very slow in 
rising to their meridian altitude ; others, of whom Br. Jabec 
Bunting was an instance, seemed to shoot up to meridian splen-: 
dor at once. Of the last mentioned class, con^dered as a 
pxeacher, must be placed the highly respectable man whoaa 
name stands at the head of this paper-r-WiLLiAM Smith. 

The writer can well remember what a talk there was in oixr 
little Canadian Methodist world during the Conference yeaiss 
of 1827-8, about a young man, connected with a number of 
respectable families in our church and ministiyy wha had 
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3fotiini6d£»m the academy in tiie States, asd was aatooishing 
tbe Batiyes widi his powers as a preadiet. Tliis joung man 
it was OUT privilege to see, hear, aod form the acquaintanee of 
for the first time during the winter of 1829, under the foUow-r 
ing ciroumstances : — ^Duiing the interval between the two 
dates above mentioned we had been called out) under Iha 
direction of t)ie Presiding Elder, and were travelling at the 
date last mentioned on what was then called the Belleville eirr 
ouit, -whick not only fiomprehended the village but included 
the townshi])s of Sidney, Thurlow, Rawdon, and as much of 
Huntingdon, Hnngerford, Madnc and Marmora, as was then 
setUed, with also the front of Tyendinaga, and the Mohawk 
Mission in the Indian Woods. Between ejitra prea^Ling fop 
several days, and a severe cold, we had induced a jilcuritio 
a^G^CufOD, that placed us quite ?wrs de combat £or a time, and 
induced our physician to both bleed and bUstev us. Being 
iBcapacitatied hv worl:, myself and another young man planned 
an escursion across the Bay on the ioe to Mississaii^a Point, 
on tiie c^posite side, for the purpose of hearing the brother 
who was attracting so much notice in the Hallowell cbeuity 
which then included the whole peninsula, or the whole of the 
Piince Edward District, som^ thiity-iive appointments in the 
four weeks, the supplying of which a brother remarked was 
'^more like horso-racing than an3rthing he could think of.'^ 
^he laborious Ferguson, and the popular Smith, were the eir* 
cuit preachers. 

About an hour be&re dark, we stepped into our cutter, and 
were soon gliding across the Bay. We arrived at the school 
house at a somewhat oarly hour, and took a seat not fox from 
the huge fire of burning logs that wore piled up against the 
chimney back — stoves were scarce and wood was plenty in 
those days — but we carefully concealed all that W£S clerical in 
our habiliments in the ample folds of our <^ fear-nothing coat.*' 
A laige congregation soon asse)nbl^« Ther0 was then » 
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nnmerons class in tliat neighbourhood, under the care of 
" Father Yantassel/' the old Dutch leader. After some time, 
a middling-sized, very dark-complexioned young man, some 
twenty-six years of age, with black, glossy hair, keen eye, and 
sharp features, nose and chin — made his appearance in riding 
trim, booted, spurred, and gaitered, with his broad-leafed hat in 
his hand, and saddle-bags on his arm. Having dropped his 
wrapper, he revealed his white neck cloth and single-breasted, 
round-skirted coat, and stood forth the preacher of the evening. 
His text was Galatians iv. and 6, '* And because ye are sons, 
Gk>dh ath sent forth the Spirit of his Son in your hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father." Surely the " Spirit of Adoption" was ably 
expounded and eloquently commended on that occasion. Mr« 
Smith's matter was weighty and important, but not recondite 
and far-fetched. He was clever, but not profound. His great 
strength lay in his command of language and volubility. It 
was this that carried away the people. His style was chaste 
and elegant, approaching the florid, and his utterance, though 
distinct, was unusually rapid. It was the utterance of acknow- 
ledged truth, in a sharp, clear, shrill voice, with very consideiv 
able force of diction, and youthful heartiness and energy, that 
constituted the charm of his ministry at that period. 

Aiter the lapse of some eighteen or twenty years, and a long 
season of separation, when on a visit to this country from the 
States we heard him again on the same text. Although a 
good sermon, it was far from interesting us as much as when 
we first heard him. We may have become more knowing and 
somewhat hypercritical ; and the absence of youthful vivacity 
in him, and youthful fancy in me, may have made some differ- 
ence ; yet, we are compelled to think, that he preached as well 
at twenty-six as he did 2X forty. But then we must remember 
he preached well, almost faultlessly well, according to its style, 
from the first. In this we see the truth of the remark con* 
ceming him mtb which we set out. 
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Wemay make onr boast of Smith aa a native GanadiaiL Hia 
parents, I believe, were Scotch, or of Scotch eztniction. He 
was respectably connected, and his manners, though plain and « 
easy, were insensibly polished by intercourse with good society. 
He had received in early life a respectable business education. 
His clever abilities developed themselves early, and when quite 
young he engaged in trade. But being converted to God soon 
after, and feeling, it is presumed, that a di^)ensation of the 
Gospel was committed to him, he gave up business and sought 
Ajrther qualification for his Master's work by the attainment 
of a more liberal education. He was one of the first to avail 
himself of the advantages of that useful institution, Cazanovia 
Seminary, an institution which has conferred a vast amount of 
good on Canada, as well as the United States. Smith while 
there made very considerable progress in science, and very 
respectable attainments in Greek and Latin, reading and trans- 
lating the latter especially with great readiness and correctness. 

His moral and religious character was as elevated as his 
intellectual and literary. He was of sterling, though not of 
a long faced, canting sort of piety. He was serious, without 
gloom or sadness. Without narrow-mindedness, he was a down- 
right, thorough Methodist of the primitive stamp. A plain 
hearted, firee, unsophisticated man, while the last to make a 
man '^ an offender for a word," he was a fearless reprover of 
what he thought incompatible with christian propriety. The 
writer weU-remembers two instances of his fidelity in this partio- 
iilar. The first occurred on the night of our first interview. 
Being introduced to him, our hearts ran together at once, and 
he pressed me to come and share his quarters, instead of re- 
turning to my circuit. Is there anything more delightful to the 
youthful itinerant, in his long and lonely rounds, than to meet 
and spend an evening with a kindred spirit 1 But to return, 
when we arrived at the house, our host thinking to do us a 
kindness, brought his gin-bottle and glasses, and proffered us 
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BometMiig to jriskt I maplj deditted, l>iit Smith turned on 
]iim iiri»ba.mt38t iriiiiering rebuke^ and warned him against what 
ha did nob fear to designate " a soul damning eidl.'^ In this he 
showdd himsdif quiije in advance of public opinion at that Ume. 
No wonder that he proved one of tbe most decided advocates of 
the temperaaee refoiviation when ic afterwards commence. 
The next instenee relates to ihe frae, though serious and becom- 
ing manner in which he ezpressed himself against Cisrtain 
ftivoliiies in dress indulged in by the youDg ladies (members of 
society,) of a Mechodist family in a vciy respect^.ble social posi- 
tion. Bmilh was not one of those who ?re so much wiser than 
the fbssiHated John Wesley, aye, and the Apostles Paul and 
Peter also, vhat ihey regard it as an instance of weakness and 
narrow*mindedness to give advice on this subject. No. Oon- 
scienlioiisly plain himself, he did not fkil toeshort Christians to 
*^ adoiii themselves in modest appard," and '^ not with gold and 
costly array'* as persons " professing godUness." 

Smith was not only an able pi*6adier, but a good pasior — 
9, thmough, systentatifi, sympathizing visitor fi-om house to 
house. Having strong natural gx)od sense, wiih sense ezperb- 
enoe of praoticai hie, he per&rmed the business parts of his 
circuits well, and was an enhghtened and rasolufe administrator 
of ihe die«ipUne of the church, ^^ witbout fenr or favour." No 
wonder then he commanded ihe best stations of the dsv snd 
was made very useful in tbem. One of the most able and el9- 
-quent of our living ministeis claims Sm?lh as his spinioal 
&ther. Aneaster, ^' Yoik,'' Kingston, Brockville, were among 
the places he iilled with gi'eat acceptability and useitL^nesf. 

We regret to have to add tliat he left tlie oountu-y of his birth, 
snd went to a co-ordinate branch of the Methodist £i7mi} v in the 
United States. A rising stoim, which he thought mij^Iit hawe 
been avoided, together with the tics and solicitations of an 
American wife, most likely led to this step. But it is pleasing 
Co know that he oontinaed our ftiend-^ihat he remai n ed fidtb- 
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M to bijs miBisterial charge — and that he died happily ^ at Aia 
j9osf" His death occurred in the citj of Boston^ in whieh he 
had been s^tationed some years. 

Hiff only uster, his much loved ^abah, sharefl the joys and 
sorrows, the toils and eonsolations of one of oar modest and 
unpret^ding, but one of oof most worthy and truly yaluable 
ti!»v^lng ministers. Alas, that we cannot use the language of 
tbis last sentence apy more. Huntington, his brother-in-law, 
is no^ more I 
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"Who has not load or heard something of &is ahnoet worid* 
renowned and perlurps wsifol itinerant oddity ? Some of my 
readers have undoubtedly seen and heard him afi well as myself^. 
but many, especially younger persoicr, mever did,, to whom it 
nught not be uninteresting to hear something fuith^ about him. 

Nxme need be infonned ^t he had be^i Tor some years ia 
earty life an accredited Methodist Preatdusr m the United 
Staves, and continued a Methodist in his doctrinal o^^nions tcr 
the end of his days ; but for many years he was not amenaUe^ 
at least to ^e oid Methodist body, if indeed to any othar, but 
labored pretty mudi, as he would say himself, ^^ on hi»own hook." 

I have not learned from any authentic sotirce that he waa 
ever in Canada West more than once,^ diaii^ whioh visit the 
writer had the privily, if such it mi^t be called, of being in 
his company, more or less for five or six days ; and mi^t have 
been longer, but that he got thoroughly satiated with his oddities 
in that time. JtW80 iatbe sammer of '29^^aliiaCsm|)Me6ting 
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held between what is now the village of Brighton and the 
beautifully picturesque Presque Isle Harbor,on the land of James 
Lyons, Esq., and member of the then existing '^ Saddlebag 
Parliament/' so called, of which some time or other we may 
venture some Becollections. The spot waa then within the 
bounds of the Gobourg circuit, which at that time extended 
from Hope to the Carrying-Place. The preachers on the circuit 
were the Rev. James Norris and the Rev. Ephraim (now Doctor) 
Evans, both of them then in their " probation." In order to 
give the meeting eclat y Lorenzo Dow, then %uring largely in the 
" Genesee Country," directly across the Lake, was invited to 
attend. Accordingly on the morning of the day before the one 
on which the meeting was to b^n, with his usual punctualily 
to his engagements, he made his appearance — ^he had come 
across in one of the sailing packets, which then perhaps, more 
frequently than now, plied between Rochester and Presque Isle 
— ^and an odd appearance it was. To begin at the top, the hair 
upon his liead and face had been left to grow till it was ■ome 
six or eight inches long, while the former was surmounted with 
a coarse chip hat. He had on a snuff-colored cloth vest — 
striped cotton pants— coarse cow-hide shoes — and a long white 
flannel surplice over all, without pocket or buttons: it was 
fastened around him with strings ; his pocket-handkerchief 
was tied by one comer to a hole in the breast of it, while. it was 
mainly thrust down one of the sleeves of his outer garment for 
lack of a pocket. 

The news of his coming brought together a great many 
people £rom the two adjacent circuits — Hallowell, which then 
included all the country from the Carrying-Place to the FiM- 
Town Point ; and Belleville, which extended from the Trent 
to the Indian Woods, and from the Bay of Quinte to Madoc 
and Marmora. There were also a goodly number of preachers. 
There were besides those on the circuit the Reverends William 
Ryerson, the Presiding Elder, Qeoige Ferguson, Robert Corson, 
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Handltcm Biggar, vbom the ^nriter then saw imd heaxd ftr the 
first time, the lamented William Smith, and the venerable 
WilHam Case, then the President of the Gonferenoe, with a 
huge posae of Indians from Grape Island, his then residence, 
as also several of his staff; such as Thomas Hnrlbnrt, then on 
his way to Mnnceytoiwn, where he learned the Indian langaage 
and laid 1^ foundation for his nsefi^ess ; and the devoted, 
heavenly-minded, vngelic-looking John Benham, afterwards the 
Superintendent of Methodist Missions in Liberia. These two 
last were only exhorters then, as was also Conrad Yandusen, 
who gave his first exhortation from ''the fttand,'' nfter aa 
attempted sermon by the writer, who also was t^re in tiie char- 
acter of 2ii preacher. 

Lorenzo lodged the first n%ht after his arrival in one (^ the 
tents, the only person that did without bed (»r bedclothes, and 
mirexj subsequent one he must have slept in the woods, for no 
person knew where he lodged. This, we were informed, arose 
as mucb from necessity as eeoentridty, he being oppressed all 
hj& life by an astfamstical affection that made a bed oppressive 
to bim at any time, especially a close apartment in sunoner. 
He was very much by himself — ^very tacitorn when in oom^ 
pany — ^he only condescended to converse with the oldest and 
best informed, and that sparingly on Uie gravest snbjeots of 
iofoxmation. He was very inquisitive in a quiet way. And 
the facts he gleaned in his extensive travels, I have reason to 
beHeve were lodged in a most tenacious memozy, as it was asr 
tonishing to observe the accuracy with which he would speak 
with r^ard to names and dates of the most curious and out-of- 
th&way occurrences and facts in history.* He was always 
prions as the grave, but he often made others laugh with his 
odd expressions, especially in his preaching. 

* He remarked to Elder Case, at the close of the farewell ceremonj, 
how many Indian women had shaken hands with him, and I dare say, 
be Aever forgot it 
13 
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But Bome are naturally sayiug, '^ what of his preacliing ? Was 
he an able and eloquent preacher ? Or what was it like ? '' 
We cannot say whether it was ahh and eloquent or not, for the 
simple reason that it was not ^^ like " anything the writer has 
ever heard from anybody else. This will be decided by a little 
detail. He would not tell the Presiding Elder when he would 
preach, but said he would do so whenever it suited himself. His 
first address was an exhortation after the Bev. Kobert Corson, 
who had preached on the parable of the Prodigal Son. Dow's 
remarks were a series of comments on those parts of the parar 
ble he chose to take up a^r the other had gone over them. We 
may premise that his dialect was the broadest " old Virginia" 
that could be thought of. He said that his brother had re> 
marked that the citizen of the far country was " the devil,*' 
who sent him into fields to feed swine. '^ Now,*' said he, " the 
devil has got a great many swine-feeders now-ardays. There 
is one character that may be denominated the devil's swine- 
feeder. He frequents balls, and routs, and assemblies, and 
ecreeks on an insignificant piece of wood called a fiddle, while 
the people jump up and down and turn their backs and fiuses, 
and cut up their didos." 

When he came to where the '^ elder brother was angry and 
would not go in,*' Dow exclaims with all the sang froid imag- 
inable,. '^ Oh, I guess he must have been a dose communian 
Baptist I" He hated all exclusiveness and bigotry in religion. 
He was very catholio himself, and was very hard on those who 
were not so. 

Late in the afternoon of Saturday, it was quite evident that 
he had a mind to preach that evening. He sent some young 
men into the woods to procure a large, long pole, with which 
they constructed a rude ^^ altar" for penitents in front of the 
stand. In the meantime he had seated himself on the stand 
and sang one of his favorite odes, with a sepulchral sort of voice, 
which made it plaintive enough. Only one verse is remembered. 
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" One night all pensive as I laj, 
Alone upon the ground, 
I cried to God, began to pray — 
A light shone all around." 

Having thus attracted a large crowd around bim, he rose and 
sounded the horn employed in convoking the assembly, which 
he held in his hand. So soon as the people saw that it was Bow 
that was going to preach, jfchey came scampering from all direc- 
tions to the preaching place. The introductory part of the 
service was very solemn. He gave out the hymn commencing 
with the hues, 

" How beauteous are their feet, 
Who stand on Zion's hill, 
Who bring salvation on their tongues. 
And words of peace reveal." 

When he kneeled down to pray, the first petition he offeted was 
for two young men whom he said " stood there talking." He 
prayed that God would " conyert them, that they might go home 
and serve him." His text was Revelation, xxii. 2. ** And in 
the street of it/^^and on either side of the riVer, was there the 
tree of life, which bear twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her 
fruit every month; and the leaves of the tree were for the 
healing of the nations." It would take up too much space for 
us to recite what we remember of the sermon. Suffice it to 
say, it was strictly methodical, although that method was ori- 
ginal enough, while eveiy part of it was truly unique. He made 
some very excellent remarks in the commencement on the Keve* 
lation as a whole. Then he came to the New Jerusalem itself, 
the admeasurement of which he explained, and compared it 
with several pf the^^largest cities in the World ; such as London, 
Paris, Canton, &c., with the size and population of which he 
seems to have hadjaccurate acquaintance. Indeed, he appeared 
to have a remarkable memory for matters of that kind. The 
tree, from the^femenine pronoun ^' her" being applied to it, he 
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decided to mean ihe d^uroh. The " twelve manner of firoits/' 
he decided to mean just so many particnlar graces, which he 
named, counting them on his fingers, and iUostrated in a veiy 
able, though, it must be confessed in a yery unusual manner. 
I need not say that he had fixed attention ; but a spirit of eon- 
vicdon also seemed to run through the assembly ; and when he 
gave an invitation for penitents to oome forward, which he did 
at the close of his sermon, there was an instantaneous rush for 
the *^ altar," — ^a perfect jam. The writer never saw the like be- 
fore or since. The preachers poured out of the stand into the 
prayer-meeting. Dow went down himself, passing &om one 
mourner to another. The battle was truly ^' set in array," and 
lasted the most of the night. And ^^ signs and wonders were 
wrought in the name of the holy child Jesus." 

His next sermon, I think, was on Sunday night. If I remem- 
ber right, he began mthont singing. Certainly he did not sing 
the second time ; but as he rose from prayer he thundered out 
the fi^owing words of Holy Scripture, '' Behold ye despis^ 
and wonder, and perish ; for I work a work in your day, a work 
which ye shall in no wise believe though a man declare it unto 
you." He then made a fall stop, and looked around upon the 
eongr^ation, — ^But says one, " Where's your text ?" " Go home 
and brush the dust off your Bible ; and between the two lids 
you'll find it. For there are some people, when they go home 
from meeting, if they were to be damned fi)r it, couldn't tell 
where the text was." The sermon was of a piece with this 
rough exordium. In the course of it, he vindicated camp-meet^ 
ings, and told a number of remarkable experiences of his own 
connected with such meetings and revivals in general. Many 
of the objections he took notice of were ridiculous enough, which 
he answered in a manner equally absurd and laughable. It 
would scarcely be becoming to recite some things he came over, 
but they had a keen edge for those for whom they were intended. 

Thia was more or less characteristic of all his preaching ;, and 
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tho0e fiide cuts and home thrusts no doubt were rendered use- 
ful. The fame of his eccentricities brought out vast multitudes 
to hear. Among these were bar-room loafers, gamblers and horse- 
racers, universalists and other infidels, with all of whom he knew 
how to deal, and for whom he had ammunition prepared. 

Instances of this we had on two or three occasions. In the 

* 

forenoon of Sunday there was an immense congr^ation, and 
the presiding nunister found it impossible to get some pf them 
to seat themselves and submit to the order of the meeting, 
observing which, Dow arose and settled them in the following 
adroit, though odd manner. Said he, " I have travelled a great 
deal in my life time, in England, and Ireland, as well as America j 
and I have remarked that every assembly is made up of three 
descriptions of characters. The Jirst is the gentleman ; he 
behaves well for his honor's sake. The second is the Chris- 
tian ] he behaves well for Christ's sake. The third clfMSS, I 
might denominate ' Tag-Bag and Bobtail ;' these will neither 
behave well for Grod nor the devil's sake. J^ow if you want to 
advertiie yourselves as belonging to this class^ begin with your 
didos." This was enough j no one seemed disposed to give 
occasion for his being put down as belonging to that class, and 
the best of order ensued. During the course of the meeting, 
Mr. Evans preached on the judgment from Bev. xx. 12, " And 
I saw the dead, small and great, &c. " At the close of the sermon, 
Dow rose up and gave an address, and remarked, that while his 
brother was speaking on the judgement, a thought struck his 
mind on the subject of mtneises] and said it appeared to him, 
that Gk>d was to be witness as well 2M judge. He then quoted 
Mai. iii. 5, /^ And I will come near to you to judgment^ and 
I will be a swift witness against the sorcerers, and against the 
adulterers, and against false-swearers, and against those that op- 
press the hireling in his wages, the widow, and the fatherless, 
and that turn aside the stranger from his right, and fear not me 
saith the Lord <^ Hosts/* From this text he took occasion tp 
13* 
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dwell upon each description of character here denounced in a 
manner as able and searching as it was original. I remember his 
telling us, when describing the mannei; in which " the stranger 
is turned aside from his right," of an instance that happened to 
himself; said he, " I rode up to a tavern door one day and called 
for a gallon of oats to feed .my horse.' The landlord calls out to 
the boy, * Take this horse to the stable, and mind and give him 
some oats.* Now I didn*t like the way he laid the emphasis on 
the word ' mine!,* So after a while, I went to the stable and 
found that my horse had had no oats. I, therefore, went to the 
landlord and ordered another gallon ; and went and saw him 
fed. I then went and put myself where I could see him, and 
he couldn't see me ; and after a little I saw the tavern keeper 
come and take away the oats again. I then called for my bill, 
and took my horse and started." 

He visited several places intermediate between the camp- 
ground and Kingston, where I believe he preached in the mar- 
ket-house : at the Carrying-Place, Belleville, Grape Island, and 
Hallowell. The Carrying-Place was the last place at which we 
heard him preach. " Quench not the Spirit," was his text. I 
think there was more laughter than conviction produced by this 
sermon. The school-house was crowded with people, who all 
remained after the sermon in hopes of having a word with so 
strange a preacher, or at least the privilege of feasting their 
eyes with his odd appearance. But after waiting for some time 
in vain, casting their eyes down the road, they saw him some 
half a mile distant, bundle in hand, making off as fast as he 
could walk. ^ While they had stood watching the door, he had 
slipped out of the back window. He hired a canoe and made 
his way to Belleville that night. 

We might have heard him there, but we were satisfied, and 

thought we could spend our time as profitable some other way. 

We d^n't mean to say his preaching was not useful. We think 

t was veiy much so to certain characters. While preaching in 
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Hallowell on tlie danger of covetonsness, he suddenly stopped 
and screamed in prayer, " Lord have mercy on the richest man 
in the place !'* There was a gentleman present who was re- 
putedly the richest in the community, on whom this produced 
a good effect, temporarily at least ; for the next Saturday after- 
noon, being Quarterly Meeting, when the Presiding Elder, ac- 
cording to the custom of the times, was exhorting the people of 
the village to exercise hospitality to the strangers, this person 
arose and said, " You can send a hundred to my house if you 
please." At the same time that we make this admission, we 
could see that his oddities produced a great deal of merriment ; 
and the young people began using his slang, much of which 
consisted of the lowest vulgarisms. A good man he was, no 
doubt ; and, as we have already said, useful in his widely eccen- 
tric orbit, yet one such character in half a century is enough. 



" FATHER MAGRAW," THE PIOUS SHOEMAKER. 



We write the name as it was 'pronounced. It was spelt 
Macgrath, but the former is more euphonious. Who of the 
ministers, who have travelled north of the Rideau since the 
settlement of that country, have not seen or heard favorable 
mention of Magraw ? He was " not a prophet, nor the son of 
a prophet," gentle reader, of whom we write, but an humble shoe- 
maker who had spent many years of his early life in the army, 
in which, after several years of daring wickedness, he had, 
through the instrumentality of Methodism, become converted 
to God. He maintained his integrity in that trying position, 
and under the pressure for many years of a domestic annoyance 
o:^ no ordinary character. He was one of the military settlers 
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Yfho first colonized the town of Perth, where he eonstltnted one 
of the early supporters, as he continued an abiding friend of 
Methodism till the day of his death. He was known and loved 
by our venerable Case, by our respected Co-delegate, and especi- 
ally by the discerning, amiable, and now sainted Metcalf. Ere* 
this, these two friends have hailed each other on the banks of 
eternal deliverance. 

It is strange that a man bo well known and beloved, and so 
very useful as Fatheb Maoraw, should have never had one 
line published about him in our connexional journal or anywhere 
else I Yet so it was. A man whoselife, if he had had a biogra- 
pher as pains-taking and able, would have deserved to have been 
placed by the side of the "Tillage Blacksmith," the ** WalFs- 
End Miner,"' " WiUiam Carvosso," and " Father Reeves." 
The writer has neither the time nor materials for such a work. 
All he can pretend to will be a few recollections of one, whose 
name is yet like ointment poured forth among all classes in that 
part of the country in which he lived. 

It was a drizzling, mizzling, rainy afternoon in the autumn 
of 1830, that we crossed the Kideau Lake at Oliver^s Ferry, 
passed through the intervening woods, and at length found our- 
selves at the head of the circuit to which we had been newly 
appointed — " the gude town o* Pairth," And we are compelled 
to say, that to the " new preacher," a boy of twenty-one, it 
looked uninviting enough. We put our horse in the stable of 
an inn ; walked round by the chapel — a dilapidated old building, 
made of round logs, some thirty feet by twenty-five in dimen^* 
sions — ^and went to hunt up the leader of the only class in town. 
He proved to be the hero of my story. Father Maoraw ; 
and the cordial reception I got at his hands, and the simplicity, 
the faith and love that beamed in his countenance and appeared 
in his every word and act cheered my desponding heart and 
made me feel myself at home at once. From that day till the 
hour of his death, the writer &lt it an honor and a privilege to 
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rank Magbaw among the number of his friends. Magraw 
was an instance of the moral influence that may be wielded, and 
the good that may be done by simple-minded goodness alone. 
He was a man of only ordinary edncation — ^he was poor — (he 
was too unworldly and too liberal to be otherwise) — and he was 
a man of no great powers of mind. He was rather shallow 
and devoid of penetration naturally than otherwise. But he 
was amiable, zealous for Gk>d and souls, and reliant on divine 
help and guidance ; and he was usually directed aright. He 
was not afraid to speak for his Master in any place or company ; 
and the confidence that was reposed in his integrity and the 
respect that was felt for his character, caused him always to be 
listened to with attention. For several years the Methodists 
had service only once on the Sabbath, and that in the evening. 
This allowed Magbaw to accept the situation of Clerk and 
Precentor in the Episcopalian Church, whose service was held 
in the esirly part of the day. He was very catholic spirited ; 
and having no great scrupulosity about matters of form and 
ceremony, he felt no hesitancy about accepting this appointment 
and retaining it for several years. Indeed, he made it a post of 
considerable useMiiess, frequently pressing the parson himself 
on matters of religion till he had him in tears. He felt himself 
invested wiUi some authority to restrain what he thought wrong 
in the house of God ; and actually pulled the ears, on one occa- 
sion, of a respectable barrister, to recall him from the irrever- 
ence of laughing in Church.. And the bold act of this privi- 
leged, though eooentric servant of God, passed off with impunity I 
He was so zealous for God that he entered no house on any oc- 
casion without recommending religion. And when on business 
with some of the most aristocratic families, he has been known 
to introduce religion and to close with prayer, — a privilege 
which none of them ever denied him. He was a constant visitor 
of the sick ; and there was such a sweetness and unction attend- 
ing hk visits that they were in frequent requisition, from the 
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damp cell of tlie malefactor in the jail, to the bedside of persons 
of the highest respectability. An instance is well remembered 
in Perth of a dyii^ lady, who would see no other spiritual ad- 
viser in her last moments, but the humble shoemaker; and 
though the fashionable sneered, her learned and intelligent hus- 
band, though not a religious man, promptly complied with her 
preferences. She died happy. It is not too much to say that 
there was a time when Mageaw visited more sick than any 
clergyman in the town. I had almost said, than all the cleigy- 
men in the town. Many of the wicked who made sport of ham 
while in health sent for him when sick. A very profane young 
man of a respectable family was heard one day by a gentle- 
man of my acquaintance making himself very merry with the 
religious peculiarities of *^ brother Magraw,'* as he derisively 
termed him. The gentleman told him he " might see the day 
when he would be glad to have Magraw pray by the side of 
his dying bed." He passionately swore he "would rather die 
and be damned than submit to be prayed for by Old Magraw." 
That young man brought himself to a premature grave by habits 
of dissipation. But happily he did not verify his presumptuous 
boast : in his last lingering illness he gratefully accepted the 
counsel and prayers of this once despised follower of Christ. 
It. is believed there was hope in the sinner's death. 

Magraw was a model Class Leader ; punctual, lively, af- 
fectionate, and one who assiduously pursued the declining and 
absentees in the most alluring manner. He sometimes went a 
number of miles, and met other classes with profitable effect. 

In the early part of his time he went near and far to camp- 
meetings ; and thereby became extensively known to the pious. 
He was never out of a revival spirit, but ever ready to help on 
so good a work. He was an active agent in the revival in the 
time of the Rev. Messrs. Metcalf and Waldron, — the revival 
to which the first Perth camp-meeting gave rise — and the sea* 
sons of refreshing and accession in the time of the Eev. James 
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Carrie. Some who are or were able ministers of the word in 
our own connection enjoyed his fostering friendship when young ; 
such as the lamented George Poole, E. Jones, A. Adams, Har- 
per, Lockhead, and others. 

Though not possessed of any powers of argument, yet his 
simplicity and piety always brought him off " first best," when- 
ever attacked by others. When any person started any point 
of speculative^theology, Magraw would generally answer by ask- 
ing if they were converted ! One day a hyper-Calvinist, who 
was very .disputatious, and supposed to be very clever, insisted 
on discussing some of the points < at issue between him and the 
Methodists, when Magraw, finding that he could not get out of 
it, proposed that they should engage in prayer before they began ; 
and then dropping on his knees he poured out such a subduing 
prayer as left his antagonist, when he had done, no heart for 
disputing. By faith and prayer he often cut the Gordian knot 
which he could not otherwise untie. 

We have already said he was a " privileged character." This 
appears from the endurance of that in him which, by many per- 
sons, would not have been borne in another. Audible indicar 
tions of religious emotion are usually very unacceptable to irreli- 
gious persons, who generally make them a subject of ridicule. 
But responding, shouting when he was happy, or approving the 
sentiments of a sermon aloud, were looked for as a matter of 
course and as perfectly consistent and allowable in Magbaw. 
We have said he was catholic spirited, and perhaps no man 
was ever more esteemed and loved out of his own communion. 
He was ready to help wherever he could be useful ; and his ser- 
vices were always acceptable. He]|rendered himfself of signal use 
in the revival in the Presbyterian Church under the pasjoral care 
of the Kev. T. C. Wilson ; and was greatly esteemed by that 
servant of Christ. That gentleman's successor, the Rev. Mr. 
Bain, stated publicly at the funeral of Magraw, that the 
'* community had suffered a toss/' and that he felt that ^' he 
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himself had soffei^ a great loss in the death <>f his pious Mea 
The reader may he informed that at the funeral of Magraw, 
all the Protestant clergymen of the town, hut the High Chureh, 
were present ; and the mournful event hrought more persons 
together than were ever convened at the hurial of any other man, 
however conspicuous, in the district. His death was gloriously 
happy, and his memory honored. 

** The pams of life are past, 
. Labor and sorrow cease ; 
And life's long warfare closed at laat, 

His soul is found in peace. 
Soldier of Christ, well done I 

Praise be thy new employ ; 
And -while eternal ages run, 
Best in thy Saviour's joy.** 



BREAD CAST ON THE WATERS POUND AFTER 

MANY DAYS. 



'^ Blessed are ye that sow heside all waters, that send fertii 
thither the feet of the ox and ass." — Isaiah xxxii. 20. 

The writer is well acquainted with a Canadian l^reacher of a 
good many years standing who sometimes recited the following 
reminiscences' of his own ministerial lahors for the enoounge- 
ment of himself and others ; and which I here record to the 
honor oi that God who has said, " As the rain cometh down 
and the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, hut water- 
eth the earth, and maketh it to bring forth and bud, that it may 
give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater ; so idiallmy word 
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be that goeth out of my month : it shall not retnm unto me Void, 
bnt it shall accomplish that I please, and it shall prosper in the 
tiling whereunto I sent it.' ' 

(1) " When I was a very yonng man," said the preacher, " I 
was appointed to labour on the G. circuit, which extended some 
Ji/tt^ miles along the shores of one of our great North American 
lakes« My Supeiintendent was a cheerful, zealous, working 
preacher, and successful in his ministry. The circuit was 
pretty much dilapidated, when we went on, by a recent division. 
But €k)d gave us favor in the eyes of the people, and soon a 
blessed revival took place, almost in eveiy part. One hundred 
and forty soula was our net increase for the year. Tet there 

was one spot, the village of , where we had a chapel and a 

small dead society, where I thought neither of us could boast 
of any fruit At the. end of the year I left ; and for seven long 
years other fields had my labours and occupied my solicitudes. 
At the end of liiat time,^I was re-appointed to C. circuit, then 
much abridged ; but still the place above mentioned was included 
within its boundaries, and not very much unproved. Yet the 
little society comprehended some gracious souls ; and among the 
rest, a very exemplary pious young woman. Miss W. by name, 
who came forward at once on my arrival and claimed me as 
her '' spiritual father ^^^ stating that under such a sermon near 
the close of my year she had been awakened and brought to 
Ood. She had immediately identified herself with the church, 
and had continued a fidthful member to the time to which I refer. 
I had the pleasure of uniting her in marriage to a pious young 
man who was worthy of her. Their^s was a pious household ; 
and the last I heard of them they were holding on their way. 
So here was a healthfU plant out of a dry soil." 

(2) " In 1831 I rode on horse-back from a circuit to the 
east of Kingston some one hundred miles, to the capital, where 
die Conference sat that year; I travelled in all about 300 miles, 
and returned by the same conveyance. On my way back, my 

14 
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rough-going howe having sliaken me yery much, I Went r&ey 
slowly and took frequent and long stoppages to rest< In the 
town of B. my friends detained me seyeral hours, and at th^ 
request I gave them a week-night sermon. My subjeet was, the 
soul and its loss, I did my best, but was not much inelined ixf 
congratulate myself on my performance. I was afiraid that it 
was not of a character to do any good ; but I left; it with God^ 
and in the morning went on my way. Eighteen years had passed 
away, and I had nearly forgotten the week-night sermon in the 
town of B. I was appointed as the sole deputation to h(dd the 
missionary meetings in a large rural cu*cuit. Our preriou^ 
meetings had been yery encouraging, for which I felt yery thanks 
ful. And my pleasure was still more incretoed, on arriving at 
a thriving country hamlet, to renew my acquaintance with reli- 
gious friends of other days and places. I also made the ac- 
quaintance of an intelligent lady, who I found bore an excel- 
lent character for active piety,, who reminded me of the occa- 
sional sermon referred to, and said : '^ I was then la stranger in 
B., a backslider ; but I was induced to go and hear the traveller 
— the sermon was instrumental in arousing me from my danger- 
ous slumber, and in bringing me back to that happiness which 
I have enjoyed ever since." How truly did this relation enforce 
upon my mind that scriptural exhortation, ^' Sow thy seed in the 
morning, and in the evening withhold not thy hand ; for thoa 
knowest not which shall prosper, this or that, or whether they 
both shall be alike good.** 

(3) " In the winter of 18' — I was stationed in the city of K. 
Special services were being held in a neighboring village on an- 
other circuit. At the request of the preachers on that circuit 
I went out one evening to help them. It was near the time of 
Easter, and I gave them a Good Friday sermon — on the suffer- 
ings of Christ. But I was almost inclined to pronounce it 
unsuitable and useless. And the house was so small and crowd- 
ed that it was impossible to find out much about the penitents. 
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A young Englishman, however, caught my eye as one who 
seemed in deep earnest; and as it afterwards appeared, by what 
we are about to relate, found peace with God that night. Five 
years after that, I was the ' travelling Chairman' of an exten- 
Bive district, and was conducting the love-feast semce in the 
town of G. Several spoke of the dealings of God to their souls. 
Among the rest a person arose in a remote part of the house, 
whom I did not remember to have seen before, and spoke with 
ability and animation. Said he, '^Five years ago I went a 
giddy young man to a protracted meeting in the village of W., 
a stranger came and preached, from ' Christ once suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God ;' 
my heart was broken, I was led to a crucified Saviour, and found 
joy and peace in believing. Since then I have held on my way. 
I often wished to see that evening's preacher; but I was denied 
my wish — I knew not his name. But, blessed be God I he has 
given me my desire at last. There he is in the pulpit now' I 
-1 need not say, this was a season of mutual rejoicing. And I 
was glad to learn he had been for some time the usefol leader 
of a little class. May we meet in heaven I" 

(4) '^ Not far from that I met with a singular source of en- 
couragement the same year. In one of my quarterly rounds 
I took an appointment for the stationed minister of the city of K. 
«*— at one of his outposts. It was a little village with a few stores. 
One of these was kept by a gentleman, who, with his amiable 
wife, were exemplary members of the Wesleyan Church. I 
mlled at his house by arrangement, to wait till the hour of service 
arrived. The time was spent in profitable religious conversation. 
Among other things he told me his oWn religious experience, 
•From the relation of which I found that he had been brought 
up a Bomanist — had early misgivings of the truth of that sys- 
tem — ^had been for several years converted intellectuallt/, but not 
converted to God, Several years before he had joined the Meth- 
i>dist Church, as a seeker; but lived without an evidence of 
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personal acoeptanoe, till about two yean and a half he/ore, itn- 
der the oooasioaal sermon of a passing stranger in the neigh- 
boring city, on the ^ Throne of Grace/ he had found peace with 
Gk>d through believing ; and that ' stranger' was the grateful 
list^ier to his words. I then r^nembered to have preached on 
that subject, on my way from my station to the Conference, on 
a Sunday evening ^ and how I had chid myself after I had done 
for taking so plain and common a sulojeot in such a place and on 
such an occasion. I now viewed it in another light ; for had I 
taken any other therjO, this inquirer might not have been em-- 
holdened to come to a *■ throne of grace/ '' 

(5) ^^ When stationed in the town of B — ^Ue fox the second 
time — both periods of sojourn are made grateful to my mind 
by the rememberance of seasons of gracious revival — I pay, 
during the period of my second sojourn in that place, a camp- 
meeting took place within twenty miles of the town. And I 
had a stsong desire to go, but dare not leave my pulpit tiJl after 
the Sabbath, and the meetiDg was to dose on Tuesday. But 
when Monday came I was in want of a conveyance. About 
noon, however, I mounted a farmer's hay waggon and rode some 
doz^L mile» to hi^ house, where I refreshed myself with a meal ; 
and borrowing one of his horses I rode on to the meeting in 
time to preach that evening — ^the last sermon but one. I took 
a favorite subject, and was much blessed in my own soul ; but 
eould not claim that I had been the instrument of any particu^ 
lar good. The meeting closed with a love-feast and farewell pro^ 
cession, and I returned home. Tears passed on, and I went a 
long distance to assist at the missionary anniversaries in that 
same town of B — lie. Just before leaving I received a note 
from a person whose name I did not remember to have heard, 
accosting me as ' spiritual father,' and requesting me to come 
and see him — ^he was indisposed. I had to leave and could not 
comply ; but the stationed minister informed me that he was a 
worthy pious soian^ who clainied to have been «onv9rted at that 
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« 

meeting under my sennon — ^that he had been a UBefiil member 
•of another Methodist body, there being no Wesleyans in hig own 
neighborhood — ^but that having of late come into the town to 
areside he had attached himself to those by whose instrumen- 
tality he had been first brought to a knowledge of the truth." 

(6) One more is mentioned. " Lately, on my way to a cir- 
•cuit to which I had been appointed, I spent a Sabbath in a very 
large city ; and in the evening made my first attempt to preach 
in its largest chapel. I took the worth of the soul again. I felt 
awfully sdemn myself. And I heard of one other person, who 
felt solemn also : a young man, who frequented another place 
of worship. He came there that evening as if by accident — 
^expressed himself as much impressed. The next day he was 
43eized with tho Asiatic Cholera j and after a few hours stru^le, 
he died, it is hooped in peace. Is not this a brand plucked out 
of the fire T* 

The narrator of the above, does not mention these cases as 
peculiar to himself. They have often occurred to his brethren ; 
but they serve to encourage those who mourn the want of visi- 
ble fruit, to hope that that fruit may appear at a time when they 
least expect. Since the abovp was written, several other cases 
have come to his knowledge, but he leaves them untold. May 
we therefore learn 

" To lal^our on at God's command, 
And offer all our works to him t" 



SCENE IN A FERRY-BOAT, 



It was a raw, cold morning in the latter part of November, 

18 , after spending nearly a week on a large island, in the 

River St. Lawrence, peopled with lumbermen and " squatters," 
which constituted one of the Wesleyan Missions, at a Quarterly 
14* * . . « 
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Aeetiog, W&OA semees lisid been protraeied for several 
that I had the good fortune to aaoertain a feny.boat wooiMt 
start at an early honr for the city of K. opponte. I had bees 
for some days most painfoUy afflicted with an ilhiess, the resoh 
of cold and hardship ; for which in that inhoffjntable r^on, I 
could obtain no remedy, and widch wa^ becoming worse and 
worse every day. I had refused to cross on Sabbath, from eon^^ 
scientious motives ; and every day since it had been so stormy and 
rough that no craft of the size of the ferry-boat eonld possibly 
live in the swell that set in from Lake Ontario. But the wind 
falling on the morning referred to, the horn at the ferry-house 
was blown, and there was a general rush of &e weather-boun^ 
and of those who were anxioug to cross over to market once 
more before the river was Edrat up with ice. A m<»e motley 
group than that which was huddled together in Ihe little, dirty 
apology for a cabin, surely was never assembled. It was such 
a group of "characters" as the pencil of a HoaAKTH would 
have delighted to portray : and would have famished ample ma^ 
terials for one of the " Piek-Wicjf: Papers'' of a ** Boz." There 
were several of the agriculturists and business men of the island, 
a squad of market-women, young and old — a Bomish priest, whe 
looked thread bare and squalid — and the dramatis personm who 
figure in the following colloquy. The first was a burly, dis* 
sipated, audacious-looking Scotphman, a wand^ng 8toneH)uttery 
in a round-skirted drab coat, rather shabby, fhe second was a 
poor squalid emaciated-looking old Irish Eoman Catholic, in an 
pld flapped hat and fear-naught pea-jacket, worn through at the 
elbows. The fihird was a broad-spoken North-of-Ireland pan, % 
professed Protestant, but very ignorant^ whose garments bespok© 
his half-farmer, half-butcher occupation. 

We had jio sooner pushed out from the wharf tha;^ the pe? 

idantic Scotchman began to enlighten the company on his antjl* 

emperance, and anti-christian, or infidel principles. After a few 

inefiectual effort^ to reason with this impracticable man I gave 
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phuJe tor tiie did Soman Cathdic in the feii'-Baoght jacket. A» 
the infidel boasted a great deal of his knowledge of << Aljaj* 
bra/' the old Irishman took him up on certain mathematioal 
questions (I confess, beyond my depth) on which, to use an 
Americanism, he " used him up" in about ** five York minutes," 
The wily Scot finding himself worsted in this particular, trans- 
ferred the debate to religion and objected to the truth of the 
doctrines and institutions of Christianity. Here the Eoman 
Catholic was not equally at home. He urged the authority of 
the Church. The infidel called for proof of its authori^. The 
old Irishman was non-plussed. At this juncture the greasy 
Butcher came to the rescue, and talked of using strikmg argu-* 
ments, saying he could '^ bate a dozen" of the Scotchman, an4 
that he would ** knock his two eyes into one." Scotchman. — 
<* You'r a butcher, are you ?" Butcher. — " Yes." Scotch:- 
HAN. — " Then I don't want to have any thing to say to you, or 
any man that takes the life of living creatures." Btttcher.— 
"Don't you ate mate .?" SCOTCHMAN. — " I eat nothing but? 
JUhJ* Butcher, — " But don't the Scripture say, ^ That ex- 
cept these days be shortened, there can be no flesh saved V '*^ 
Scotchman. — " What ?" Butcher. — " That if these dayfl 
6re not shortened, there can be no flesh saved." Scotchman. — 
" I confess that that beats me — ^you are beyond my depth alto* 
g^her!" At this an uproarious laugh burst from all the listen^ 
ers, who had sufficient intelligence and discemnient to perceive 
file absurd ludicrous character of the whole affair ; and the rest 
joined in the laugh from sympathy. The boat having neared 
the quay the most unique scene I evf r witnessed was ended. 
It served to divert my mind from pain and sea-sickness during 
the three hours across a Strait of as many miles, which was 
occasioned by our frequent tackings to gain headway against 
the wind. 

The kind and skilful treatment of my city friends soon re* 
Btored me to my wonted hgajth, And another thirtyniix hpufs 
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fotmd me at liome with my little family and a brother preacher, 
recounting ihe /erfy-hoat scenCy at the breakfast table, after an 
absence of four weeks. 



ADMONITORY END OF AN EARLY COLLEAGUE. 



"We shall not there the fall lamenti 
Of a departed friend.'' 

On descending from the pulpit one Sabbath morning in the 

city of , one of our superannuated ministers met me at the 

foot of the stairs with the inquiry — " Did you know that 

was dead ?" " Dead!" said I, '* tohere and how did he die ?" 

" Died in a tavern, in , in a most awful state of mind T* 

Oh i what a sense of horror this intelligence produced in my 
mind 1" — although it was such an end as I might have ezpected 
from what I knew of his history. 

The character of my feelings will not surprise the reader 
when I inform him, that the individual alluded to was once an 
accredited and acceptable minister of our church in Canada 
West ; and once my own superintendent for a year ; a man 
whom nature had favored with a vigorous, muscular body, com- 
manding personal appearance, and possessed of two excellent 
pre-requisites in the character of an effective preacher, namely, 
good powers of annalysis and a pleasing elocution — including 
a strong musical voice. Yes, and I had known him to be Veiy 
successful in the work of saving souls. 

I remember well the first time I saw him — at a camp meet- 
ing on the old Yonge Street circuit, to which he had come over 
from an adjacent one on which he was then performing his first 
year's itinerant labour. Three years after that, having myself 
in the mean time entered the itinerant work, I was appointed 
a? hia colleague on the circuit, then made ^ "/bwr weeks 
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circuit*' f<ff the &st time. A great Tevival of religion bad 
crowned his labors, especially in the town, the preceding year ; 
and a more happy and holy siociety than it then was I have 
never known. The extension of the work created the demand 
for a second preacher, which led to my appointment to labour 
with him.. 

Our journeys were ofteit^ihrough the trackless forest, in which 
once in particular I lost my way and narrowly escaped one 
^nowy night lodging in the woods ; yet the time passed upon 
the whole very pleasantly. For though I often thought he was 
inclined to be indolent and to " shirk " the performance of 
his work, a good part of which he contrived to put off upon me, 
still I loved my colleague, parted with him affectionately ; and 
ever after regarded him as a friend and correspondent, up to 
the fatal day at the Conference of 183' when he withdrew from 
the body. He went off in a bad spirit ; and I never met with 
him again, though I often^desired an interview to the day when 
I heard of his death. I had often heard of his bitterness 
against his former friends — I had heard of his offering, on more 
th^n one occasion, to fight I — I had heard of his becoming, if 
not a drunkard, at least a hard drinker-^one who could pour 
down raw spitits in a bar-room, an act which in this day must 
be confessed to evince a great depth of moral debasement. I 
say I had heard all this and more, and therefore was in some 
degree prepared to hear that he had died at a distance from 
his family — in a tavern, and in horror of mind. 

I heard that he carried a feeling of hatred agsginst some of 
hia former ministerial associates into the very jaws of death, 
saying, ^^ if he thought they would get to heaven he did not 
want to- go there." No wonder his last exclamation should be, 
" my God, where am I going ?" 

It may be asked, what was the cause of his lamentable fall ? 
I answer, unfaithfulness to the grace bestowed on hiniy no 
doubt, But I thinly I observed several things, more or les9 
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remote or proximate, leading to ibis unliappy issue. Thefle I 
will set ^own for the admonition of all whom they may concern, 
myself among the rest : — 1. He had been, even by his own 
confession, a person of bad moral habits before his conversion. 
He had been a frequenter of low company. And it is no won- 
der that a love of stimulating liquors should follow the profufle 
use of tobacco to which he was addicted. His conversion and 
union with a pious and excellent young lady operated as a check 
on his downward tendencies, in this particular, for a time. 2. 
The loss by death of this priceless wife, who proved a sheet 
anchor to his way-ward soul in many a storm, that otherwise 
would have driven him from the true course of int^;rity, was 
an evil event that he deplored on his dying bed. He said, she 
while alive, kept him from quitting the ministry, 3. A depar- 
ture from the work of God, to which no doubt he had been 
Divinely called-r-to a desire to leave which he had been impelled 
by a spirit of dissatisfaction with his circuits, which were gen- 
erally very good, arising Arom a notion that he was qualified for 
better ones and that his talents were not appreciated — ^was tiie 
immediate inlet to apostacy and vice. No wonder he mourned 

the loss of his H 1. 

The case of this man shoidd teach the young the importanee 
of fostering good moral habits, as a means of giving permanency 
to their religious character ; and should warn those of us in the 
ministry from a spirit of distrust and discontent ; while it should 
put all on their guard against giving any occasion for it. God 
in mercy fore-fend us against these evils ! 



MY FELLOW CANDIDATES— WHEKE ARE THEY ? 



Twenty-eight years ago, in the then metropolis of Upper Caii- 
ada, sat the Methodist Conference. It had been opened on th9 
appointed day in due form, by the appointment of Bev. William 
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OasO) Presideni^ and Bev. James Biohardson^ Secretary. The 
third question asked was, '^ Who are admitted into full con- 
nexion ?'' In answer to this, the names of five candidates, who 
had labored during the probationary term, were read, and a com- 
mittee struck to examine them. That was the way they did it 
in those days, when the '^ Annual Conference*' did not much 
Ikransoend our present District Meetings The committee also con- 
sisted of Jive. 2'hree out of the five are in their graves — ^they 
died well, and in the work : these were Prindel, Poole, and 
Smith* One is in the ministry of another church. One only 
remains with us^ a supernumerary— ^th& Eev. Daniel McMullen, 
a Noya Scotian^ whose early piety and very successful labours 
ought not to be forgotten^ 

Nearly as great changes have taken place with the candidates, 
-who df course were younger men, as with the ministers of the 
committee. One of them is no more. One ^' located," and 
after sundry vicissitudes moved to the Western States, where^ 
we are happy to learn, he is useful among his neighbors, a Metho- 
c&t colony from Canada. One, and he the most respectably con- 
nected, the youngest, the best educated, and the most promising 
of us allj after laboring most successfully seven years in the 
ministry, went into secular lifcj made property, and now fills 
an honorable and use^l position in the Legislature of his coun- 
try. One is ^' superannuated'' — and only one is left on the walls 
of Zion— the unworthy writer of this article. 

Of those who departed from the work we may not further 
speak. But of my deceased and my retired friends I would 
fain preserve some memorial. They were both natives of the 
United States, nearly of an age, great personal friends, and nine 
or ten years our seniors. The brother gone to his reward 
was the Bev. Simon Huntington* As we were the party 
who drew up his obituary notice for the ^^ Minutes," and as that 
account of him received the imprimatur of the Conference, 
we re-prodttce it. It is as follows * — " Simon Huntington 
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was born about the year 1801 in Norwich, Connecticut, wbere 
he was converted at the age of nineteen. His excellent moral 
habits before conversion, joined to deep and fervent piety 
after he was brought savingly to God, continued to make 
him a most consistent and exemplary character throughout. 
At an early period after his conversion he felt a strong desire 
to be useful, and " pressed in spirit" to warn his fellowmdn. 
This led him to seek the advantages of two years' academic 
training in the Wilbraham Academy, (then under the principal- 
ship of the lamented Wilbur Fisk,) in addition to the benefits 
of an excellent New-England common-school-education, which 
he had received in boyhood. He began to preach while at 
the Academy. In 1829 he came to* this province, and was* 
received into the Canada Conference on trial, a close relation 
to which he sustained till the day of his death. He died Au- 
gust 25, 1856, after a few days illness, in the village of St. Wil- 
liams. His several fields of labor were, to mention them in the 
order to which he was appointed to them severally, Yonge Street, 
one year ; Westminster, one ; Mississippi, one ; Bonchere Mis- 
sion, one ; Augusta, (where he married) two years ; Murray, 
two ; Newmarket, one ; Toronto (township) two ; Whitby, two ; 
Kemptville, two ; Prescott and Augusta, two ; Grimsby, two ; 
and Wilsingham, where he ceased to " work and live," before 
the first year had half expired. 

Brother Huntington was a plain, sensible, and truly practi- 
cable and excellent preacher. The good he accomplished — ^and 
he was very useftd — ^was more the result of a combination of 
faithful and untiring endeavors in every department of a Wes- 
leyan minister's duty, than of any one excellence or kind of 
efibrt in undue proportion. He was an example to all who may 
come after him in our ministry, of cheerful submission to his 
appointments, patience and self-denial, peaceableness, pastoral 
fidelity, and punctuality in attending all his appointments. He 
was not favored with any very particular premonitioQ of his ap- 
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j^oacliing end, or any very rapturous visions of the future, in 
bis last illness ; yet death did not find him unprepared, but 
calm and peaceful. Our much loved brother " rests from his 
labors, and his works do follow him. '' 

To the above we may append a few recollections. He came 
to us in company with the Rev. William Case, who had been 
on a visit to New England* He arrived at a time the Connexion 
waa greatly in want of preachers to follow up the openings which 
presented themselves on every side ; and although he came more 
as a visitor than otherwise, he was eagerly seized on by the 
Presiding Elder and appointed to a circuit. His appearance 
was then very prepossessing. Neat and tasteful in his dress, 
round-faced and healthy-looking, but slight and small of stature. 

We can well remember the start he gave us at our first sight 
of him. We had been scarcely a year in the work of preach- 
ing* — ^we were very young and nervously sensible of our incom- 
petency — and especially timid of preaching before ministers, 
unless we knew them to be indulgent friends, — when one Sun- 
day morning we were officiating in the " old chapel'' in the 
then village of Belleville, just as We had taken our text a 
Btranger entered the house in the garb of a preacher and much 
sleeker looking than those of indigenous growth, and took his seat 
in front of us. He was so bright and observant looking, we 
could have wished him far enough away. We however stam- 
mered through ; when on remarking according to the custom 
g£ the times, that ^^ if there was a preacher in the congregation 
we would be glad to have him come into the pulpit and close 
the service" — ^giving him an inquiring look the while. To this 
invitation he responded and concluded the meeting with one of 
the most richly scriptural and appropriate prayers we thought 
we had ever heard. This was the beginning of a most (to me) 
profitable acquaintance and an endeared friendship between us. 
We met a few days after this interview at one of the glorious 
camp-meetings of those days, near Cummer's Mills. 
16 
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• 

He spent the balance of the year on the Tonge Street Cir- 
cuit. The next year in the West on the great rambling, but 
non-paying Westminster circuit. The next he was whirled 
away far to the East and stationed on the Mississippi, which 
covered the ground now included in the Lanark, Cafleton-Place, 
and Packenham circuits. The writer was that year on the 
Perth circuit, which then extended to the Mississippi river. 
Our fields of labor, therefore, lay side by side. This brought 
us acquainted again. And we chose to be as much in each 
other^s company as our duties would allow. What a solace to 
me in my lonely position in those then rugged wilds was the 
occasional companionship of that pure-minded, agreeable, and 
well-informed young minister. He possessed books, and had 
had educational advantages that I had not. And he freely im- 
parted both of one and the other. We had a rendezvous at the 
house of a pious Irish brother on the banks of the Mississippi, 
just where one of the only two rustic bridges that then spaned 
its rapid waters was, there we used to hear each other preach 
in turn, and spend a rapturous evening ; in comparing notes 
and forming plans of usefulness for the future. 

We often met, and sometimes stood officially related to each 
other in after years ; and every successive interview only strength- 
ened our mutual attachment. We shall not now travel the 
ground passed over in his obituary, only to say, that his worth 
was not appreciated. Oh, what a shock was the news of his 
death to me ! He had always been remarkably, healthy and I ex- 
pected him to out-live me ; but he was taken first. Bear, pre- 
cious Simon I meeting thee again constitutes one of the antici- 
pated delights of that heavenly world ^' where saints and angels 
join." 

As we intimated in another article he married the sister of 
the lovely William Smith, an estimable christian lady, who 
still lives to mourn the loss of him. Blessings on the memory 
of my friend ! 
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The Eey. Henry Sealer was one of the five who were 
(jme hy one) examined that 31st of August^ 1831, in the upper 
room in the house of Mr. Perry, in the town of York. He, 
like Huntington, was a native of the United States — the for- 
mer of Connecticut, the latter, I think, of York State : if we 
sodstake not, from among the Dutch of Scoharie County — ^him- 
self also of the Teutonic race. He had come into the country 
some years before he entered the ministry in the capacity of a 
school teacher, in which profession he was very efficient and 
popular. He held the relation of an exhorter in the church, 
and made his first appearance in public at the field meeting in 
1825, in the township of Sidney on the Belleville circuit, re- 
ferred to in our sketch of the Rev. James Wilson, at which 
that gentleman set himself right with the Baptists and Quakers, 
and exhorted after Wilson had concluded. His exhortation 
produced a wonderftd commotion ' among the people. Father 
Wilson spoke of it afterwards among his friends with surprise. 
He said " that little squeaking Yankee" had moved the people 
more with his slprt exhortation, than he had done with his 
elaborate sermon.- 

Three years afterwards, when Shaler went into the work, he 
was so fortunate as to be appointed with Wilson, who performed 
a father's part towards his youthful helper, and we have reason 
to know " braced him up" amongthe people. It was when 
on his way to the old Toronto circuit that the writer first saw 
Shaler. I had spent four months on that circuit, and was going 
to Belleville, where he had resided. We met in what was just 
then " Muddy Little York" truly, at the house of the Rev. 
William Ryerson, who, thenceforth, was to be our Presiding 
Elder, where I heard him pray — and it seemed to me with much 
fluency and power. Surely there is a freshness about the min- 
istrations of young preachers, which is a fair equivalent for the 
absence of the greater weight and depth of matter which are ex- 
pected to characterize men of greater maturity. No wonder 
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they are generally so popular. SHaler made a good debut, and 
liad lie chosen to aim at it, he might have taken a higher posi- 
tion than he ever did. The following summer we heard him 
at one of the far-famed Cummer^s Mills camp-meetings. He 
preached with energy and power, and his old superintendent, 
Wilson, ptayed for him, and wept all the time he was preach' 
ing — the effect on the congregation was great ; when the service 
was ended the old gentleman meeting the writer he said with 
a look of triumph, " Didn't my little fellow do well ?" 

"We hinted that our friend might have hecome a greater maa 
than he did, had he labored for it harder — ^and the same might 
be said of most — ^but, in justice to him we must say, he was 
great in the art of awakening sinners. His was a very search- 
ing, aroifsing ministry. He was, however, more for gathering 
in, than building up ; and it is well for him who can do either. 

"VVe shall not stop to describe his " wanderings to and fro," 
from Trafalgar on the West, to Bell-Kiver on the East; or 
from the St. Lawrence on the South to Pembroke in the North, 
If the^ reader wishes to S6e whei'e his fields of labor have been, 
let him consult that invaluable book of reference, Douse's 
" Kegister," and he will learn. 

Our friend might have been in the active work at the pre- 
sent time, but for a blow received from a horse Jive years ago, 
by which he was obliged to forego the pleasure of prosecuting 
at large his beloved itinerant work. But God has given him a 
comfortable residence in the midst of kind jand appreciating 
friends, with still a measure of strength to aid his ministerial 
brethren in their special services in all the region around. We 
have shared his labors in our own station ; and I know not that I 
ever enjoyed his preaching more than within a few months past. 
We trust he is ripening for heaven. Yet, may the Lord spare 
him to the church below for many years to come ! God be gra- 
cious to that one of my " fellow candidates," who still remains 
with the writer in the Wesleyan ministry ! 
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TBADITIONARY KECOLLECTIONS, 



Pious people are naturally fond of conversation about thow 
who were their ministers in former days, thom especially who 
have gone home to heaven* And so far as my observation ex* 
tends, I think they are more likely to remember their excellent 
oies than their defects^ Whatever fault they may have had to 
find with them while present, or how rnui^h soever those faiths 
ful men may have been misunderstood and misrepresented, 
when present, the maturer reflection of all seems inclined to do 
ihem justice when dead or gone^ And if there had been any 
characteristic excellency about them (and there always is in 
every good man) that^ more e^ecially, would be remembered, 
Thi§ may be a stimulus to us all to " patiently continue in well 
doing,*' knowing that God will " bring forth our judgement as 
the light, and our righteousness as the noon day/* Besides, 
the recitation of these ^* righteous acts'* " to the generation 
following,** may be a means of stimulating others to the imita' 
tion of their virtuous conduct 

The writer has been stirred up 4> thousand times, and cheered 
in the prpeeeution of his work as well as entertained, especially 
in the early part of his ministry, by hearing many of the fathers 
and mothers in our Canadian Israel speak of the labors, the 
exposures, the adventures, the wrestlings in prayer, and the 
successes of the first race of Itinerant Methodist Preachers in 
Canada, few of whom he had ever the happiness of seeing, and 
none of whom he ever knew during the day. that was peculiarly 
their own. 

Some of the names which he heard dwelt on with glowing 

language were the following : — William Losee, Darius Dunham, 

Calvin Wooster, Samuel Coate, Peter Yan-Est, William Jewell, 

SilvanuB Keeler, Seth Orowell, -« — Densmore^ and jNatbajwd 

15* 
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Beader, witih some others now forgotten. Of none of these has 
he any toriUen memorial, save what has been inscribed on the 
tablet of his memory. In some instances this consists of a 
single sentence, and that almost obliterated by the de&cing hand 
of time. Still, he has thought it might not be an nnpleasing 
or nnprofitable task to decipher and transcribe in a more 1^- 
ble and permanent form the impressions made on his suscepti- 
ble youthful memory. 

If memory were our only guide, from what was told us by 
the old people in the Matilda country we c^ould say that Loses 
was the first travelling preacher who labored in Upper Canada, 
at least in the Eastern part of it. We also judge, for a similar 
reason, that during the first part of his labors he was not a 
regularly appointed laborer. He seems to have been only a local 
preacher, who came at his own instance (by God's providence, 
no doubt) partly to see some relatives of the same name who 
had settled in the Province, and partly with a design of being 
xiseful to them and others ; for he was a fearless, zealous man, 
who would not confer long with flesh and blood, or wait for hu- 
man authorization and approval in any enterprize to which he 
had cause tor believe God had called him, and which was likely 
to redound to His glory. lAnd judging by the result we have 
no reason to think that he was deceived. His brethren, the 
Bishops and Ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States, seem to have thought the same ; for thensecond 
year he was sent in armed with proper ministerial authority to 
feed and govern the flock he had been made the instrument of 
collecting. One of his first converts, and if I mistake not, the 
veri/ first soul converted to God through the instrumentality of 
Me^odism in Canada West, was a very young man, a kinsman 
of the preacher, Joshua Losee, so long known on the Rideau 
as a gifted exhorter — a man, who I verily believe could have 
talked for half a day without any trouble in any respect 1 He 
had been some time under conviction and in great distress of 
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sotd, but had revealed his trouble to none but Ood. One day 
being all alone in the lumbering shanty he " poured out strong 
cries to Him who was able to save him ;" and that God heard 
and answered to the joy and comfort of his soul. The tide of 
glory was so great that he was fain to find rolief in shouts of 
praise. I heard him say many years afterwards, when an old 
man, while relating his experience in lovefeast, that he ^'verily be- 
lieved they might have heard him across the river St. Lawrence." 
" Old Peter Brouse," " Michael Carman," and " Uncle John 
Van Camp," were some of the converts in that revival. This 
work was characterized by extraordinary displays of Divine and 
saving mercy— or, to use the language of the old people them- 
selves, " they cast out powerful." A very hardened young man 
came on one occasion to make sport, and tried to attract the at- 
tention of the congr^ation by grotesque grimaces. The preacher 
turned on him with a withering look and said, ** You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself !" On which the power of Ood struck 
him to the floor, whero he lay several hours struggling in 
convulsive agony ; and did not rise till he rejoiced in the Qod 
of his salvation. And although he was a young man of no edu- 
cation he continued stedfast till the end of a long life ; was 
always characterized by unusual zeal in the service of his Mas* 
ter, and became mighty in prayer and exhortation. That 
young man was familiarly known in after days to hundreds in 
Matilda and the neighboring townships, as '' Uncle Joe Brouse." 
Dunham, if I mistake not^ accompanied Losee to Canada 
on the occasion of his second visit, and remained to the end of 
his life, having married and settled in the country. What a 
pity that some one of ability who knew him personally, and who 
has access to the requisite materials, would not give us a life of 
this extraordinary man. Dunham was a character , no doubt. 
The writer never saw him : but he has heard enough about him 
to say, that there seems to have been some correspondence be- 
tween body and mind. He was an undersized, compact, strong, 
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healthy man, with ooaise hair, buahy eyebrowa, and a gnun, 
heavy basa Toioe. He waa poesessed of good talents as a preacher, 
and very considerable attainments, which enabled him when ha 
desisted from traveUing, (as most had to do in that day, whea 
their families became large,) to take up the practice of physic ; 
bat he was plain of speech, honest, and veiy blunt. This last 
characteristio, ai&ong those who did not like his plain-dealing, 
got him the saubriqvst of '^ scolding Punham." But his '^ scold* 
ing," as it was called, was always accompanied with a spice of 
wit that rather made it. agreeable than otherwise. Many in* 
stances of his home strokes, both in and out of the pulpit, have 
.been recited to the writer. In the Ottawa country he waa re* 
membered, among other things, for his love of cleanliness and 
opposition to domestic filthiness. Sometimes telling the slat* 
iernly to " clean up," or the next time he came he would " bring 
a dish cloth along." Once.in the neigborhood of the ^^ Head of 
the Lake," after ^' preaching and meeting class^*' as there were 
several strai^rs present he gave an offer to any who wished 
to ''join the society to manifest it by standing up," according 
to the cust(»n of the times. Two young women, were observed 
sitting together— K)ne appeared desirous of joining, but seemed to 
wish her companion to do the same, and asked her loud enough 
to be heard by ihe company, if she would join also. Her friend 
leplied in a somewhat heartless manner, ^^ I don't care if I 
do" — *' You had better wait till you do ' care^^* chimed in the 
^rum voice of Dunham. He waa for having none even '" on 
trial" who had not a sincere " desire to flee from ihe wrath to 
oome, and. to be saved fr^m their sins." But it is in the Bay 
of Quinte country where he lived so long aa a located as well 
aa travelling preadb.er, that the greatest number of dxaracteris* 
tic anecdotes are related of Dunhani. His reply to the newly 
appointed, magistrate's bantering remarks is well known. ^ A 
new made '' Squire^' bantered Dunham before some company 
about riding so flne a horse, and told him he waa very uxilike 
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hia Humble Master, wlio was content to ride on an ass. Pan-* 
bam responded with bis usual imperturbable gra>yity and in bis 
usual beavy and measured tones, tbat be agreed witb bim per* 
fectly, and tbat be would most assuredly imitate bis Master in 
tbe particular mentioned only for tbe difficulty of finding tbe 
animal required — ^tbe government baying " made up all tbe asses 
into magistrates T' A person of my acquaintance i^iformed 
me tbat be saw an infidel wbo was a fallen Lutberan clergyman, 
endeayoring one nigbt wbile Dunbam was preacbing to destroy 
tbe effect of tbe sermon on tbose around bim by turning the 
wbole into ridicule. Tbe preacber affected not to notice bim 
for a lengtb of time, but went on extolling the excellency of 
Christianity and showing tbe formidable opposition it bad con- 
fironted*and overcome, when all at once be turned to tbe spot 
where tbe scoffer sat and fixing bis eyes upon bim, the old man 
continued, ^' Shall Christianity and her votaries, ai'ter having 
passed through fire and water, after van(][uishing the opposition 
put forth by philosophers, and priests, and kings — aft» all ibis, 
I say, shall the servants of God, at this time of day, allow tbem^ 
selves to be firightened by the BRATiifG op an ass ?" Tbe 
infidel wbo bad begun to show signs of imeasiness from tbe tinie 
the fearless servant of God fixed bis terribly searching eye upon 
bini, when be came to the climax of tbe interrogation, was com- 
pletely broken down and droppe dbisbead in evident confusion. 
Dunbam was distinguished for fidelity, and ikith, and prayer, 
as well as wit and sarcasm. Beligion was mueh injured by the 
late American war, and continued very low for some time after^ 
wards ; but a few held on, and Dunbam continued to preach 
under many discourag^nents. One day he was preaching witb 
more than usual animation, when a person in the congr^aticm 
responded^' Amen" to some good sentiment tbat was advanced. 
On which tbe preacber paused and looked about tbe congrega- 
tion and said in bis usual beavy deliberate manner : " Amen 
do I bear? I didn't know tbat there was religion enougb 
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left to raise an amen, Weil then, A-men — so be it 1" He 
then resumed his sermon. But it really appeared, by a glori- 
ous and extensive revival which took place very soon after, that 
this ^' amen'" was like the premonitory rumble of distant thunder 
before a sweeping, fructifying rain. A pious man told me that 
a relative of his, who first lost her piety and then her reason, 
was visited by Dunham and pronounced to be ^^ possessed with 
the Devil,^^ He kneeled down in front of her, and though she 
blasphemed and spit in his face till the spittle ran down on the 
floor, he never flinched nor moved a muscle, but went on pray- 
ing and exorcising by turns — shaming the devil for " getting 
into the weaker vessel,*' and telling him to " get out of her," till 
she became subdued, fell on her knees, began to pray and wrestle 
with God for mercy, and never rose till she got up from her 
knees in the possession of reaaon and rejoicing in the Hght of 
Ood*s countenance. I relate it as I got it ; and the reader 
may make what he pleases of the occurrence. 

It is natural in an age like the one of which we write for 
people to ascribe to satanio influence what we should ascribe to 
natural causes. I ehall not decide which of the two is right. 
An instance of the kind with a supposed disposition at the 
command of Dunham, was related to the writer by an elderly 
pious man who said the story was authentic. In some country 
neighborhood where D. preached he had been disturbed several 
times successively by the crying of a certain infant at a par- 
ticular stage of the service, which resulted in the disturbance 
of the congregation and the marring of the efiect of his di^* 
course. Its recurrence in the same way for several times with 
the same injurious eflect, convinced the preacher that it was 
of the Devil, whom he thought had taken possession of 
the child for the purpose of destroying the beneficial tendency 
of ^is ministry, and his soul was aroused to withstand him. 
Accordingly the next time it occurred he advanced towards the 
child in its mother's arms, and '^ rebuked the Devil, in it, and 
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cofumanded Mm to come out" And as my story runs, the 
cKild ceased to ciy and never disturbed the congr^tion more. 

Dunham had once a providential escape from death. He 
had aroused the anger of an ungodly man, whose wife had been 
savingly converted under his ministry. The husband came to 
the house where D. lodged before he was up in the morning and 
inquired for him. The preacher made his appearance partly 
dressed, when the infuriated man made towards him and would ' 
have terminated his existence with an a3;e with which he had 
armed himself, had it not been for the prompt intervention of 
D's host and hostess, who succeeded in disarming the assailant. 
Dunham's calm and christian fidelity, with the blessing of God, 
moreover, brought the man to reason, to penitence, and to prayer 
at once, and issued in his co^version. His wife was no longer 
persecuted, and his house became " a lodging place for way- 
faring men." This was related to me by a relative of our hero. 

Of Peter VanEst he remembers as characteristic that his 
piety developed itself in a zeal for plainness of dress, which he 
evinced by example and precept to an extent that, with all our 
conscientiousness on this point, we cannot help thinking Peter 
carried to an extreme. He wore no buttons on his coat — ^but 
fastened it with hooks and eyes. And he bore hard on all who 
did not come up to his ideal of plainness. " Father Bailey,'* 
late of Moulinette, informed me that when a young man he 
went some distance to a Quarterly Meeting and YanEst was 
there. In the course of the evening on Saturday the preacher 
detected that young Bailey had on his spruce new coat a row 
of brass buttons too many in front, as well as the superfluous 
ones behind, and denounced it as a most unallowable instance 
of pride and vanity. The young convert was very anxious to 
be a christian in all respects, and thinking the preacher must 
be right, very deliberately took out his pocket knife and cut 
them 0^; and made his appearance among the people the next 
day mintu the superfluous buttons. 
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CALvnf WoosTEft's seal Beems to luive displayed iioelf in s 
hostility to evils mofe essential and ndiGal Uian wtpemumensry 
buttons. It was an enlightened, detenained, and sneoenfiil 
warfare on the kingdom of satan and the empire of sin, heOi 
ontward and inward. He was a rare example of the holiness 
he preached. Of his piety and devotion the old people wiere 
never weary of speaking in terms of the most Rowing admira- 
tion. And, indeed, his devotion to Ood and the work of saving 
souls was above all praise. He seems to have got his sonl deeply 
imbued with (}od's sanctifying spirit, and to have retained it by 
maintaining a spirit of continual watchfulness and communion 
with Ood. His every breath was prayer. An old lady who 
entertained him, informed me that on his arrival he would ask 
the privilege of going up to the loft of their one-storied log 
building, which was the only place of retirement they had, and 
to which he had to mount up by the means of a ladder. There 
he would remain in prayer till the settlers assembled for preach- 
ing, when he would descend like Moses from the mount with a 
face radiant with holy comfort. And truly his preaching was 
" with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven.' * It was not bois- 
ter us but solemn, spiritual, powerful. God honored the man who 
honored him. He was the instrument of a revival character* 
ized by depth and comprehensiveness, a revival of the work of 
saiictificatioD. Under his word the people fell like men slain in 
battle. This was even the case when he became so exhausted 
that he could preach no longer, or his voice was drowned in 
the cries of the people. He would stand with angelic coun- 
tenance and upturned eye, bringing his hands together and 
saying in a loud whisper, " Smite them, my Lord ! — my Lord; 
smite them !" And ^^ smite them '' he did ; for the '^slain of the 
Lord were many/' This is said to have been the case when 
his voice and lungs had become so- enfeebled by consumption, 
which brought him to an early grave, that he used to have to 
employ an interpreter to announce to the congregation his whis- 
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perei Bennons. But if atij pMon wishes to. Tasaw mote of 
*^ Galnn Wooster's Eevival/' and of Ids lamented bttt ^onously 
triumphaiit dealli, kt him ookunilt Dr. Bang's Hijrtoiy of tbe 
Me&odist Spneopai dmroh ontiiOBe snligeott. 

*< Bat his Master from above, 

When the promised honr was cottid, 
43ent Ihe chariot of his )eve 
To conyej the wanderer home. 

" Saw ye not the wheels of fire, 

And the steeds that clefft the Wind t 
Baw ye not his eonl aspire, 
When his mantle dropped behind* 

« Ye that caught it as it fell, 

Bind that mantle round your breast ; 
So in yon his meekness dwell, 
So on yon his 8t>irit rest !" 

Of SAMtJEL CoAT£, it is perhaps superfluous and presump- 
tuous for us to write. For, who has not heard the fame of his 
eloquence and polite accomplishments ? His penmanship has, 
perhaps, scarce ever "been equalled. And who, with our len- 
der stock of materials, could presume to do justice to either one 
or the other ? He was evidently a very eztraordinai^ person 
for such a day and country. He swept ISlo a meteor over the 
land, and spell-bound the astonished gaze of the wondering new 
settlers. Nor was it astonishment alone he excited^ He was 
the Heaven-anointed and successful instrument of the conver- 
don of hundreds. His success, in the early part of his career, 
was truly Whitfieldian. What a pity that so bright a sun 
should ever have been obscured by a cloud so dark t yet it is 
cause of gratefdl gratxdation, that it sat serenely dear AT LAST. 

" "No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dark abode ; 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
-On tfa« tyoBom of his Father asd his God." 
16 
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WiLttAJl JswsiL, ms feaOy wbat Us name imporfedf, ia 
tiie estimatioii of those who knew him. He was a ^ted, xeal^ 
enu, hymn-nnging, hborioas, baehdor-predding elder, who tr»- 
yeraed the land from end to end, preaehing, praying, Tiaiitin^ 
and fidnging, and delightfnlly talking of the things of God in 
the several families whose hospitality he enjoyed, in sueh a way 
as to leaye a savor after him which made hk name "like oint- 
ment ponred forth." 

The name of Stlvanus Eesusr, eonyerted and raised op 
into the ministry in Canada, in the Elixabethtown country, nol 
far from where Brockville now stands, is worthy of being res- 
ened from oblivion^ He had had no advantages of an early edu- 
cation : and who when he first began speaking in pnUio, it is 
ilaid, oonld scarcely read a hymn. But, by assidnonsly hk- 
dnstrons efforts, he so fir snrmonnted this defect as to become 
possessed of tolerable attainments in English. He had, more- 
over, endowments natoral and of divine bestowment which went 
far to counterbalance the defect referred to. His person was 
commanding and even handsome. His voice for ^^hing ait 
least (and, if I mistake not, for tinging also, a means by which 
our early Methodist preachers made so lively an impression) vra^ 
excellent. It was dear, melodious, and strong. The distance 
at which the old people say he could be heard was marvellous. 
His spirit and manners too were the most bland and engaging. 
And his zeal and fervor in his Master^s cause knew no bounds 
and suffered no abatement. He travelled for several years while 
Ganada was yet the newest and the poorest, and the preachei^B 
were the worst provided for. He was often three months at a 
time from his yrife and family of small children. The stoiy of 
tlieir destitution and the shifts they were put to, to exist, in 
those seasons of destitution, might t)ring tears from eyes " the 
most unused to weep." No wonder that his return to them was 
always considered a Jubilee. When the season of his periodical 
visit drew near^ his little ones, as they informed the writer in 
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nflsr yeaM, would mount the ^oe, and strain tlidr^ies toget 
the first glimpse of their returning father, often for hours, and 
even days, before his appearance. In view of such priTations, 
could any one blame him for '^ locating," and making proyision 
ibr those for whom he was the natural provider ? But he did 
HOl eease to be useftd when he ceased to itinerate. He was 
greatly beloved and respected by the people in die surtounding 
neighborhoods, and made very instrun\ental of good to them. 
And a-fter his family grew up, and were able to provide for them- 
•«e]ves, ^' Father Keeler,*^ as he was now cdled, extended his la- 
bors to greater distances from home, carrying the Gospel into 
the destitute settlements of ilnmigrants beyond the Bidean. 
His last labor of love was that ai holding a Quarterly Meeting 
in the ^' Boyd Settlement"," beyond the Mississippi. His name 
k even stiU like ^' ointment poured forth" in all the region from 
the St. Lawrence^ to the settlement beyond the last mentioned 
river. And his piety lives in the persons of his descendants^ 
who have been the faithftd adherents of the Wesleyan cause 
'tiii^ough every vicissitude. Thus it is, that '^he being dead, 
yet speaks" for that Master whose truth he so zealously pro- 
elaimed while living. 

Mr. DsNSMOBE is remembered at a period somewhat later, 
about the Bay of Quinte, as a little man, young, sprightly, 
active, cheerful, and faithAil in his work. When he could not 
get to his appointment by the conveyance he liked, he would 
cheerfully submit to one he did not like; but go he would, if 
it were within the bounds of possibilily. 

SsTH Cbowsl, was the merest hoy in years; but gifted, 
*?^luble, and possessed of a flaming zeal, which attracted the 
admiration and ensured the grateftd recollection of hundreds. 

WniLLA.M Snow was remembered as a simple, open-minded 
young man, from the States, who sometimes preached with such 
'uncommon liberty and power at camp meetings as to extort 
an iisoriptiou of praise from ftn tiAiihowter — ^^ fi)tiNOidin«ttm- 
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meTy^ and si other tunes^ wa« bq stmleneda&d mihamaaeA as 
to lead him to say at the dos^^'^ Biethien, I have done, vai 
lamgladofitr 

Nathaniel Bkapib oame in at the doee of the last Ameri- 
can War and travelled the first year on the Belleville circuity 
whioh th^n extended fiom there westward to Smith's Creel^ 
now PiMrt Hope, H^told the people that the Lord promised 
him ahondred sonis that year ; and the promise was more than 
verified. A glcHrions revival took place in every part of the m- 
enit. He sahseqnently travelled in the Ottawa ooantity^ 
where he was remembered as so remarkably devont and heavoily 
inhis very appearanee, as to arrest the attention of even strangeni 
who chanced to see hiih riding on the road* " ]!^athaniel| an 
Israelite indeed, in whom th^e was no goile I" 

< < BlesBiDgB be on their memorj and increase t 
These are the moiU conqnerore^ and belong 
To th^m the paliB*branch and triumphal song — 
OonqaerorSy-^and yet the harbingers of p#aceJ' 
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By this caption we mean the sndden breaking ont of a revi 
val under nmilar circnmstances in two several places and on two 
occasions far distant from each other. 

In the year eighteen ^irty-one, the writer labored alone on 
the P. cireuit. He had been very anicions to see the work <^ 
God revived. Still, little good was done, although he labored 
hard. At length in his youthful seal and simpUeity, he projected 
a camp-meeting (none had ever been held in those parts) to be^ 
eonvoied withia a inile of a town wh«re Sootah Presbyteria&ina 



mm in 4be fute^ndant. Ip tlila pvcjeot ke was p^qopded l^ f 
£»w ol4 ^i]|^&-hearte4 SJL^tl^QdiBt^ of ^trp^g fai% We nm^li 
not be prolix, but haaten to say, that though oenauined ^7 o^ 
P^^di^g Elder for insogjolarit^, the meeting w>a8 ^ deeided ffao- 
^^ip. A 9i^^9]^r i^ere eonverted, a^d th^t work pf oonvi^oa 
gj^e W ifiajMilee to a}l the surroufiddiig ao^o^eti^g. 

jMp^Q^ tho9e coii^Terted ]^ere two Soptch lac^, ^' jTohABj ^/' 
4illd ^Pbmy ?/' T]^7 liy^d in .4 neglected n^gh)x>rbQod 19 
i)to to^m^p of D-* — -j.^iboiai ae^w piles bejpnd a^zuofatdJuir 
iant ap{iDi]itme8.i. Tfaegr WAot boiue in a A^ne and b^^ 1^ 
MQQsnmendrdigimii^^iihQirfinwdaw^ Tb^iQeii]^ 

a»d a good deal of p^r^oewtkm, but Ood rewarde4 ^eur f^(»:t9 
bj giring eaioh of tbem a fiistier to ^ witibi bim io be^^Yjeii^ 
O^hey came out from home seven sodles and uniiied wiib iteoln^ 
«t 1^ {dac» aboye refejrred to. .This, howevi^, did nQjt aalmtj 
ihem : tinay wanl^ piC^acbiAg 121 jth^ir -owo aeigbborlldOQd Ahajb 
;lhfiur friends slight heyur the saving tmlib of .<}od, 

I was about iQ leave lUbe ci]!9iiiit for £loi^tv^€i9, bit sen^ 09 
^onoEd that I would prea^ to ihem one sermon bef(99 I ^mxt. 
It«06t me an estm ride oi foTU*teen mileS; but I was well isor 
fiompensed fb^ my pains. It ib true, on amving thei^ I felt un- 
£nait£iil in ^ihoii^t and .depressed in mind, and wished I had 
not come. Bui a wsSk in t«he woods aild ea^est prityor to At 
mi^bity God somewhat assured me ', I returned and Sowi tb^ 
iiongregatioo assembled in a barn ; I took for my t^t, ^> How 
shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation," and began^ 
I hadjcancely commenoedbeCbi^ Ib^gaa to faelaiwK»Qmon liber- 
ty of speech and power resting on my ao^l* It seem&d ^ ^ I 
were pulling the words through the roof of the building. The 
Lord laid too his helping hand — ^all the unconverted were struck 
with conviction and ^- cried with a loud and bitter <»y/' My 
voice was soon drowned. A^ as Jehovah was now preaching 
X.tbWi^t J suight ^^^U give pve^r. ^^e went to prayer and aU 
jyi^d lOOMQ ^^d* S99T^ ^e fkj^,anptb£r entjor^ into liberty 
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and b^an to Aog praises to Ckfd, lall all were made happy b«t 
one. The whole nnited in class before I lefL They were att 
Scotch but one. 

Now for the coincidence. About ten years after that, nearly 
a hundred miles from that place, I had gone one evening to a 
n^lected neighborhood, where an old Irish class-leader had se^ 
tied himself, to fulfil a volunteered appointment. I had sd^et- 
ed another subject for the evening. But in the course of eon- 
Tcrsation after tea, I related the above mentioned occunenoe. 
Hy host wished I might preach on the same text that night. I 
feared to promise: the text was never any great favorite witii 
me, or rather, my sermon on it was not ; and the thoughts had 
gone from me. Nevertheless I turned it over in my mind on 
the way to the plaee of preaching. When we arrived there I 
found the school house filled with people. The preliminary de- 
votions were attended to, and I took " How shall we escape, if 
we neglect so great salvation," and began. And, strange to sayi, 
nearly the same state of feeling, as in the former case, ML on 
me and on the people. I had uncommon liberty and powee*; 
and the people wept and cried so loud as to drown my voice. 
' I desbted as before, when about two thirds through, and engaged 
in prayer. They cried mightily to God — ^many were didrrar- 
ed — and, after continuing the services a few evenings, a lonefy 
class of twenty-two was organized. I mention the coindd^iioe 
without any remark by way of accounting for it, giving Gh)d all 
the praise. 

Would that both these classes had been better handled than 
they were in after years ! 



EXPERIENCES OF A SELF-TAUGHT MINISTER 



Education is nothing less nor more than the develq[anent of 
powers possessed to some extent \fy ererj human beipg, b«t 
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existing in ^fifferent propordons in different persona. Powers 
wMch, however, must remain forever latent if they are not 
drawn out. This work is commenced by others and carried 
vn to some extent by the force of circumstances ; but no person 
ean be truly and eminently educated, who does not get himself 
about it with a fixed and untiring determination* The advan« 
4#^es'of a regular school and collegiate education are incalcu- 
hiUe ; as such a course furnishes the tools by which a man may 
build up the superstructure of a cultivated intellect. There is 
a sense in which a man who is educated at all, in the true sense 
df the word, must be sdf-edueated. Minds of different casts 
ftod oalibtt require a devdopment each one peculiar to itself. 
'And many a scholar has not discovered the true direction in 
which his mind ojoght to ^w tiU he has left college. But 
tken that collegian from his aoquantanoe with the meaning cf 
•words, of language in general, of scientific terms, of mathemat- 
.ioal principles, of logical forms, and of the leading facts of history, 
.'besides having a large development of mind already, has the 
implements for that particular cultivation which his own indi- 
jvidual mind ought to receive. 

Eehgion, besides giving always a mighty impulse to that 
mind which has been brought under its power, is the only safe 
.goide to the healthy, and useful development of our powers. 
Every true minister must be supposed to be under its impulses 
and guidance. The minister's mind, if possible, should be truly 
and thoroughly cultivated. It becomes his duty, whatever his 
«ady advantages, to cultivate his mental powers to the utmoi|^. 
The early Methodist preachers in this Province entered the work 
with small educational advantages. Their condition resembled 
that of the mechanic, who has to teach himself his trade, to 
manufacture his tools, and to perform the contemplated construc- 
tion at the same time. . 

True, there was one thing they did know, before they under- 
to>k to teach othM. T^^J k^^w themselv^ to be ruinisd siii- 



B^s — ^th^y blew tib^e <ini6 seBrpe of <9oiiso}a»tioB ai^d fae^-*tii^ 
elearly understood tbe^pl^aj^ oi ea^vatjbi^ throiiigk our I^rd Jesi^fi 
Gbrisib — tbej had a clear experience of the Spirit's work on ih^ 
heart, and were qualified to com£>rt, as well dfi direct, oth§r0 
ffiih the consolation wherewith they thecnselYes w^e com&rte^ 
joi 3od. Nor was this all : ihej wer^ usually pejrsoiis of goo4 
4i$Uiral parts — of quick perception and ready utt^aiipe^--whoaa 
gifts had been drawn out a^ e^eroi^ed in (Bxhortatik>n An4 
^readlung in thebr pwn localities before they w^t inibp tbe nu^- 
ist&id. worit This wa^ the V0»aon why l^ey had been 9ige^ 
jbo enierthe field, j^dreco;i|(unendedby l^eir seveisd Q^idrterlj 
Mioetings. Yea moi^e, if inquiry were ma^, it wo^ be foip^d 
Aihat ih^ir litorary attainments were considerably ip advanjpe pf 
ihd mass of Hieir hearers. Some of them had been School 
ftea^hersu Thin gave them a v^nt^age ^cmnd which cj^spd thi^npt 
4k> be reapiected* Still, witb all tj^iesie ^dfsm^iom u^ ihmi ^y^, 
.they felt their great Insufllciency for a work whicl^ i^ijigh ^m- 
|)loy Hbe jnost e^tensjiye stores .of knowi^dg^ ^i^d ^ .iiio^ jbigb^ 
Ij ieultirat^d powers ,of nund. 

This was felt by the person whose ezperiences w« fkrooicU, 
He had learned (o read when a child of six years of age, by conning 
oy«r ^ old copy of the New Testament with its aj^nded metriodi 
•v«mo9 of the Psalms, The first verse he ever learned to read wb$ 
this : ^' Behold die mountain of the Lord, in latt^ days shall jise." 
'The second wa& — '^ Now as it b^an to dawn towards the fii«t 
day of the week, eame Mary Magdelene and the other Many to 
«^e ilie sepulchre.'^ His sehoding consisted ai ebout two years 
'altogeth^ b^ore the age of seventeen, but distributed into pe- 
riods of one, three, and $ix months at a time, with nine and 
twelve months vacation between. The intervals between the 
-times of attending «chool were filled up with hard work. So 
that he lost during vacation what he. had learned in term 
-time. N^o wonder that this ^terna^^ing intern left him at the 
age dbove indicted {seventeen yeoQi and ahatf ) wititi 4lie h^n 
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abiUtf toread * tos<»rawlhkBiUBeindiIiideo\|8€lurogsa|ihy ; and 
with mnoh ado, to count the simplest sum in simple addition. Bu^, 
thank Gbd 1 he <xmld rbad. This axt he had posse^ised firom child- 
hood ; and the exoFciseof it was always pleasurable to him, and fuf- 
nished him boundless stores of enjoyment. How often were th^ 
intervals of his toil, which his companions spent in idleness and en- 
uiy b^uiled witJi books^ True, they were not of the most select ogi; 
propel: kind. They were sudi as feU in his way. The perusal 
of them gratified his curiosity, and preserved his appetite f<xr 
reading* Nor does he now r^et the reading of om of them. 
He has learned^to extract the preoious metal firoqi the dross. 

Then came conversion at the Bt/^oi fifteen^ This event gave 
a new impulse to Imnntdlectuai as wel} as moroil powers, the 
latter of which had either remained dormant, or were distorted 
and diseased. A taste fi)r a][new kind of book^ was now cr^ 
ated, and a conscientious principle established a^ to the character 
of the books he should read, He now learAed to eschew ba4 
and questionable books, along with injurious ccanpanions^ A 
belief that the reading of novels wo? iiyuriouA was thQ mpm- 
diate result : and ahihough it, cost him a oo^fliot tQ part with 
mm faseinating sort of reading, to which he h&d been previously 
addicted, he triumphed in the struggle, and never read another* 
His mind, throwing it^ielf into this attitude of defeiice, went to 
an extreme in this direction, 9e was afraid of every kind of 
reading^ however instructiye and i^ul, that was not directly 
rdigiom. This shut him up fi)r some years to the Blessed Bibto, 
to religious biographies, and to works on practical religioQ. 
Contiguity to a kind-hearted Presbyterian minister, gave him 
flee access to the parson's old east off books, which he k^t in a 
passage-way outside his study door, Thise were all Calvinjs- 
tic. During that period he read " Boston's four fold state"— f- 
the Works, of Brooks— of Poddridge, in part, &<?., &e. Along 
with these, he read the Life and Sermons of Wosley-^the Liyes 

of nearly all iiio I#ay Frfiaoh©??^a^d WT^raJ DoQtjrin%l Tiw^j 
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from the pens of Wesley, Fletcher, Olivee, and Bangs, 
TrbicH neutralizd the Calvinism that his mind might ^haiv^ iih 
oeived from Boston and others. He has never regretted read- 
ing any of the Puritan writers, he found a wealth of theologi- 
cal matter, and expression that amply repaid perusal. And ^me 
study of these controversies were not unimportant as a means 
of mental discipline, and occupied the time which more favored 
ones spend at Latin and Mathematics, and, to some extent, 
supplied their place. 

When midway between seventeen and eighteen years of age^ 
providential circumstances released him from his trade. Tht 
time he spent at that, as it comprehended a knowledge of some 
chemical agents, he does not regard as absolutely lost. Besides-, 
during that period he learned much of the principle and habits 
of a class of men,, which contributed to advance his acquaint- 
ance with human nature, a branch of knowledge most impair 
ant to efficiency in preaching, by furnishing the key, very often, 
to the conscience and the affections of the hearers; and of skiQIii 
pastoral government, by knowing the prejudices of the people 
in common life, who are always the m&jority. His mini^tmai 
success in after years was principally among persons of i^ok 
kind. The best part of a year was now spent at school, save 
what was substraoted by a severe fit of sickness — ^bilious fever, 
by which his memory received a shock which it never who% r^ 
covered. This affliction, however, was a season of heal&M 
moral discipline, which tended to prepare him more fully for 
his coming work. 

In two months time at school, for which he paid two dollars, 
he qualified himself to teach the juniors, by doing which hb 
defrayed the expense of his own subsequent tuition. During 
that year, he went twice through the English Grammar — twice 
through the Arithmetic-Gleamed Book-Keeping in its simplest 
form — learned something of Geography — ^and acquired the efe^ 
mania of Latin and Qred:; 97hd want of i^eBOoroea^ atthe^od 
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of .the Bpaee fndioated, chrew Urn to adopt ttie attemattye of 
teaching a country school. Yes, gentle reader, he knows what 
it is to teach a country school, of the original type, and to study 
l^unan nature in its domestic phases in rural life, in its newest 
fom, Vy ** boarding around^' — that is to say, eating and sleep- 
ing one week for each pupil in every house or shanty among 
Irish, Scotch, Ihitch and Yankees, whether tidy or datemly* 
If this wafi not a probation and preparation for ministerial life 
in its itinerant form, we should like to know what would be. 
There he developed his talent for lecturing by talking to his 
pupils, among whom he was as famous as ** Goldsmith's Village 
Schodmaster/' In those days a pious teacher was free to pray 
with his scholars in good earnest. Our hero nerved himself 
fo): after pastoral (engagements, by praying in all the families 
where he sojourned. The weekly class, with its preceding pub- 
lic meeting for exhortation and prayer, answered our self-taught 
in the place of the weekly declamations to which our present 
expectants of the ministry resort Only that he had to be his 
own criticiser, which taak he performed with severity or lenity 
as his mind chanced to be depressed or elated with his perform- 
ances. But it was a rule with him in those days to try and im- 
prove . on the last effort at ever^ succeeding one. The only 
mental advantages of those three months was acquired by teach- 
ing what he had learned to others [he thinks it very * valuable 
to alternate teaching with school-going] and the perusal of 
Moshiem's Ecclesiastical History, which he care^y read, and 
on which he made notes. The principal idea that impressed 
him £rom thfit reading, was, of the gradual rise of ecclesiastical 
power and superstitious observances. 

A prospect of still further improvement now opened before 
him: the offer of a more paying school in a much more agreea- 
ble neighborhood with the privilege of boarding in the hou8&. 
pf a well-educated, studious man, who felt a great interest in 
iq]1 young men anxious for improvement, who promised to giVd 
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liiia aD tlie ds^stance in Us p<mei*. This person Was a plaitt, tia* 
{pretending farmer, but one trlio had enjoyed the benefit of a New 
England education, and whose only recreations were intelleolMud 
{)urstiits-^ainan who beguiled the long evenings of a Ganaiitiaa 
winter, far from polished society, wit^ Mathematics, Optics^ and 
kindred sabjects. Happily hie was pioos also.' 

The privilege of iMs ihan^s society and instmctioBS, tMi 
youth, perhaps erroneously. Surrendered in obedience to tbe 
call of the churbh authorities, which first designated him to the 
office of Missionary School-Teacher among the Indians tif 
Scoogog La^e, wbere had he gone, his career for life might 
have been very much altered. He tnight have wandered wi^ 
Thomas HtnaLBERT to the far North West ; or wilii the h>- 
mented Httrd, the Wesleyan student, he might have found 
his way to the College and his grave. This ofder, however, 
was couutermdnded. Hubd went to the Mission School, and 
our hero to a circuit. Now opened uew sources of mental sdHcir 
tude and new efforts. As lie had to preach eight times a week, 
Ms first necessity was no provide the required number of Ser- 
mons. And they had all to be the fruit of thought; for Ite 
never had the art of talking without having something to say. 
He felt ashariied when he found himself rhapsodical. Accord*- 
ing to Hs day was his strength. He was now shut up to the 
necessity of thinking, and thinking closely: Something iu 
which he had long wished to discipline himself. His firsft; SeN 
mon Was studied on a barn floor. The siecond and third in the 
woods ; and so on, veiy mudi the same with What followes4 
There was little or no opportunity fbr retirement in the hou^^ 
and no^facilities for writing Whatever. He wrote no i^rmon-— 
or nothing but the merest outline and the scripture prooft 
—for several years. His text was usually suggested by his 
private or domestic devotional reading in the morning of eadh 
day — ^by the wants of thejpeople — or by some remsirk of th^irili 
in prayer or class-meeting. Next he read the** Brief Com- 
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fiDEentaiyMn hisKtile ^'diamond e^tion'* BtUe. Then htf 
dearohed out the parallel passages, oonsolted a Commentary, if 
tiiere was one in the honse, (and the Methodists of that time, 
aeoording to their anmber and means, bought hit more stand-" 
aard reti^oas books tiian do those (^ this day,) and then made 
his ]4an. By this time it was neoessaiy for him to start for 
his appointm^t, for he had one, or two, in every day of the 
mon& but two. He meditated upon his subjects on horse-baek ; 
ftud the views of truth tiiere eliminated, not only beguiled the 
journey, but were most sweet to his eouL If time would allow 
before preaohing, when he got to his joi»mey's end, he went 
lute the woods and thought his subject all over again while he 
beat a path by pacing backwards and forwards, holding his in« 
separable Bible in one hand^ and brushing off the mosquitoes 
with the ol^r, or otherwise, he prayed it all over on his knees^ 
From that eommunion wil^ God and truth he went before the 
peiqile^ It is astonishing how fertile of subjeets his mind be- 
oame; and truth unfolded before him* He soon found him^ 
self able to make two or three sermons a week, such as they 
were. His stock of sermons was soon so laige he b^an to 
foel WBj in his circumstances in that pwticular. EspeciaUy 
so, when, after the It^sse of four months, the Conferenee assign* 
od him a new field of labor* He t^en began to ^nk g£ widen- 
ing his foundation, by something like a fair curriculum of 
study. The standard qpriification in order to admission into 
the Qon£»enoe at that day embi^eed Grammar, Geography, 
Logic, Soolesiastical History, and Divinity, only. We do not 
remember that any text boooks were assigned the Candidates^ 
only that it was supposed Moi^eim was the best guide in 
.Churoh History, and that in Mvinity they Aould use the 
Bible, with the writings of Wesley, Watson, Fletcher, Clarke, 
imd the rest of the Methodist writers. There were no '^ printed 
qoeetiims," or " topics" to guide the solitary student. His ez- 
aBunaiioftt wm aU Attendidd to at oneci and was eoaducted fay a 
17 
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Committee nominated by the President Of eaeh of theoe 

subjects the young preacher in question had some knowledge 

excepting Logic, This he proposed to learn, with the Beieaeea 

in general, and to get a knowledge of the original language is^ 

which the Scriptures were first written. But how was it to bo 

done ? He had no home assigned him ; and but little time td 

spend in it if he had possessed one. He had no teachers, and he 

might have said no books. Still he resolved on getting erer}^. 

branch of knowledge de^able for a minister. He did not/ 

however, postpone any minist^al duty, or obligation, till he 

should get such an amount of knowledge. He took for his 

motto that maxim of our Discipline : ^^ Gaining knowledge iS( a 

good work, but saving souls is a better." ^^ Gaining know* 

ledge" was his daily endeavor, but when any particular oppor«- 

tunity for soul-saving occurred, he laid by his books till it wa« 

attended to. He found that they might generally both occupy 

some portions of each day. It was a rule with him to com* 

mence as soon as he arose, going over from the b^inning 

to the last lesson, all he knew of any subject he had in 

hand. He did this particularly with the G&eek language. 

This occupied the time he was performing his toilet. His BiUe 

and secret devotions of course occupied his first attention aftei 

he was dressed. He then employed every leisure and uudis- 

tracted moment he could secure while in the! house in reading 

and study according to plan. In order to prevent the people 

from consuming it all in conversation, he had several ezpedi* 

ents — such as carrying with him a number of small books, one 

of which he put into the hands of each member of the family. 

Or if he was reading a. work in which they were likely to feel 

an interest, he either read to them aloud, or, as this was very 

hard work, he selected an intelligible reader firom among 

themselves to read aloud to him and the rest, occasionally oof^ 

recting the reader's mistakes, if he were a young person, thus 

jmaking it improving to him. Or else, the book elicited a gen^ 
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era! disenssion on the subject of which it treated that was im- 
proving to all. He generally studied till he was tired, and 
^us made the ride to the next appointment, or the work of 
pastoral visiting, a recreation. But as his time for study in 
the house was too limited to fatigue him, he contrived to study 
in walking from one house to another, or on horse-back, in go- 
ing from one appointment to another. He had always a book 
:apon his person, and read during every interval, when he could 
do BO with safety to his limbs and neck. But his usual method 
of improving such a time was to have an epitome, on a card, of 
something he wanted to memorize, or master, and to repeat it 
over as he went along. It was usual for him, after he had per- 
formed his evening devotions, while undressing, and afterwards 
while composing himself, to go oyer mentally the studies 
of the past day, and particularly to charge his mind with the 
ideas which he had acquired during that day. Another plan 
he took to imprint any new idea or branch of knowledge on his 
jnind, was that recommended by Dr. Watts in his "Improvement 
of the Mind," — a work from which he got many valuable hints — 
that of relating to another, on the first fitting occasion, any 
new idea he had received. Such occasions often occur to a 
^ preacher, both in private conversation and his public discourses. 
It is on this account that his occupation is an excellent school. 
Our subject found it so for another reason — the minister is 
obliged to know^ KVidtmust use research. He is, therefore, edu- 
cated by the fierce of circumstances, just like many others placed 
in responsible positions, in which they must sustain themselves, 
or sink. He spent, it is true, a great deal of time in vain — ^un- 
less it were to demonstrate their futility — over two difierent 
systems of artificial memory, which he found in books. The 
first, was a system of technical or arbitrary words ; the other, a 
system of fanciftil resemblances, designed to perpetuate and 
call up the new-gotten idea when required, by associating it 
m&i the mentaly or the tensuous symbol. He derived the most 
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asfflstanoe ftom availing himself cf the natural laws of associ- 
ation — whioh are, similarity, contratiety, and corUiguity of 
time and place. What these are, and how they axe appUed, 
we need not farther explain to the intelligent reader. A certain 
philosophic maxim^ which he early adopted was of importance 
to him: that was, "Never be ashamed to acknowledge your 
ignorance/' By this means he always learned, when he me^ 
persons competent to teach ; and he met with few who could not 
impart information on some one subject at least. And on that 
one he plied them plentifully with questions. Most of people 
are not only willing but proud to impart what they know. 
Sometimes he learned the greatest truths, as Dr. A. Clarke^ says 
he did, " by his own blunders." They led some one to correct 
him ; or by accident he found out his mistake, when the mor- 
tification he felt so impressed the sul^ect on his mind, that \q 
never went wrong in that particidar again. His deficiency 
compared with others stimidated him. K, in conversation with 
a man, he found himself inferior on any subject, he went and 
studied it, if it were possible, till he knew as much about it a9 
the other. 

On starting in the work his elementary defects were the 
worst of all. He knew the structure of the English language^ 
its Etymology and Syntax ; and had some little knowledge of 
the Latin and Greek, as also of Geography and History ; but 
his pronunciation was bad, and his spelling was still worse — the 
fruits of not having had early schooling, and of keeping the 
company of illiterate people. He set himself to correct these 
defects. He had learned his Grammar from Lennie, who has 
but one short chapter on orthography ; he now procured " Mur- 
ray's Exercises,'' and committed his Bules of Orthography, 
while he copied those of Mavor from his spelling book, and 
kept them by him when he wrote, referring to them whenever 
he was in doubt. When his piece of writing was finished, he 
went over the whole with a dictionary in hand. This, which 
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was a pocket edition of Walker, he always carried with him, 
and kept by him when he read, not only to determine the mean" 
ing of every word which he did not understand, but to correct 
his wrong pronunciation of words he did understand — or to re- 
lieve his mind of doubt on any one, or all, of the above subjects. 
The above remarks will conduct us to the method by which 
he tried to learn composition. He had never had but one com- 
position given him to write while at school ; and we have already 
hinted that he had no time or facihties for writing out in full 
even his sermons. He had travelled seven years, before he fully 
wrote out a sermon. But he b^an four years earlier to prac- 
tice writing for his improvem^t. He received the first hint 
of the importance of it fix>m an editorial of the then newly 
started ^ Christian Guardian," a periodical which has done 
an incalculable amount of good in improving all classes of peo- 
ple in this Province. It was then in the hands of Eqerton 
B.TERSON. Our hero was at the time indicated twenty one 
years of age. He bought a small pocket blank book, and com- 
menced a Journal, after the fashion of Wesley, making remarks 
on passing occurrences, and observations on the books he read, 
as well as recording the varying phases of his own christian ex- 
{>erience. He did not write away at random in the book at 
once — there would have been but little improvement in that. 
He first carefully wrote his remarks or observations on a slate 
or piece of blank paper, erasing, adding, transposing, and cor- 
recting, till he got it correct — at least in his own estimation. 
At first he aimed at being simply correct. He knew little of 
enlivening his style with a figure, or of using the least ornament, 
for several years. So that it was merely plain and neat. Then, 
as his views expanded, his tastes became more elevated, and 
composition more easy, insensible to himself at the first, his 
style b^an to be more flowing and ornate. On observing 
which he gave attention to el^ance and ornament as well as 

correctness. It has been said that tho ornamented and practi? 
17* 
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cal style goes before tlie prosaic and plain, but it was not so 
with him. When he first b^an to compose, the great difficulty 
with him was, to make his sentences stick to each other I 
Hence he usually had a conjunction copulative, or disjunctive, 
batween every two sentences, till the anda, and the huts, and 
the/or«, were frightful I Yet he was afraid to do without them ! 
The first hint to direct him was from the pen of Edmonbson, 
in his work on the " Christian Ministry,'^ in which he denounces 
what was our hero's practice, and quotes the words of the 
famous Bradburn, who used to say " I hate all your ands^ and 
your tos, and your &•»<«,' and your/ors, and all your little fee- 
ble expletives." That he knew how to eschew these, was doubt- 
less one of the sources of Bradburn 's energy and impressive- 
ness. To this day, however, the person of whom we write has 
often to go over the first draft of what he has written, and de- 
capitate the superfluous conjunctions. 

He deferred the prosecution of science- till he should enlarge 
his acquaintance with the learned language^, from a hint he 
very casually got at a very early date in his career, that the 
most scientific terms were derived, or compounded, from the 
Greek and Latin ; and that, consequently, when a person has 
a good knowledge of those, he can prosecute the study of the 
Sciences with greater facility. To the former of these, with 
Hebrew, he paid more attention than to Latin, as he judged 
it more immediately necessary to his Bible studies. ^^ And 
why," he thought, " should not Greek be studied before Latin f 
It is the older language, and to a great extent, the purest of 
the other." 

Just at this point, we may as well give the conclusions he 
came to on the subject of education for the ministry, after 
many years of anxious inquiry for the right way — of blundering, 
and of going wrong, for the sake of going right: — "A man," 
thought he, " should b^in with the BiJble, as the oldest and 
most authentic of all histories, as containing a picture of pi- 
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zneyal manners and primordial civilization, and as being written 
in one of the earliest, if not the very first of languages spoken 
by mankind. *' Let him learn,"^ he further thought, " that 
language thoroughly, with all its cognates — Arabic, Chaldee, 
Syriac and Persic. Along with these, let him study the Geo- 
graphy of the lands of the Bible, many hints to- guide him in 
which he will obtain from the Scriptures themselves. Next to 
this," he concluded, '^ a candidate should study the history of 
lill the earlier nations, with the Geography of their respective 
oountries, at the several epochs of their History. Beginning^ 
if no higher, with Armenia, or Ararat, following Japhet's pos- 
terity till they are settled in Asia Minor and Europe ; then let 
kim return," said he, ^^ and settle Shem in Mesopotamia and 
Eastward ; and after that, follow the descendants of Ham in 
Arabia, Canaan, Egypt, and Africa in general. The invasions 
of Nimrod, a son of Gush and grandson of Ham, with the found- 
ing of the Assyrian empire, and its history, with those of its 
cotemporaries, and neighbors — Babybn, Media, and Persia, till 
the last mentioned swallowed up the rest, and that in turn was 
swallowed up by the Macedonian, or Grecian. The history of 
Egypt, to the study of which" (he went on in his musings) " a 
knowledge of Coptic and Greek would be most desirable, down 
to its fall — first, under Sardanapalus, and then, under Alexan- 
der. A minute acquaintance with the four Kingdoms — the 
Thraoian, Syrian, Egyptian, and Babylonian — into which the 
Macedonian empire was divided, down to the time of the Eo- 
mans, with the knowledge of the ever varyirg civil geography 
of those times," he concluded, "were most important to a 
thorough knowledge of the Bible. This," he thought, " should 
eomprehend, not barely a following of the stream of events, but, 
as far as possible, let it be combined with the study of the 
manners, customs, civilization, trade, commerce, domestic habits, 
social manners, &c., of the nations and countries enumerated, 
at diflferent periodp of their history. Then," said he, " should 
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come in the history of the Greeks, Romans, Phoenecians and 
Carthagenians, with a knowledge of Latin. Then, if a person^s 
means and time wonld allow it," he mused on, " a journey 
through those countries, banning with Armenia, proceeding 
to Mesopotamia, then to Palestine, thence to Egypt, and then 
back to Canaan again, by the way of the Ked Sea, Horeb, and 
the Wilderness, till he enters ^he land from the farther side of 
Jordan.' After which, the land should be explored &om Ka- 
desh- Bamea on the South, to Hameth on the North. Then let 
the historical geography of the country be studied under the 
Judges, as united under David and Solomon — ^in its divided 
State, after the Captivity down to the time of Christ — ^its New 
Testament Geography — and its subsequent changes and present 
condition. This, with the Bible in his hand, with all the pre- 
vious attainments indicated, and a watdhful eye to all the new 
discoveries which are ever and anon crowning the searchers in 
Bible lands, a man," thought he, '' would be prepared to com- 
mence the study of Theology proper from the best of all text- 
books, the Word of God itself. Then all the general knowledge, 
if it amounted to universal learning, he could acquire the bet- 
ter, if it were gained by a journey through all lands and the 
study of their respective languages, histories, and laws, in the 
best of all places for the attainment of the kind of knowledge 
desired, — in those several countries themselves, — ^would be all 
the better," in his estimation. '^ All science," according to his 
views, ^' should be studied, and in the order in which they are 
related to each other. As also, the gradual development of 
society, civilization, commerce, and political economy. These 
attainments, with a thorough acquaintance with the Spirit's 
work on the heart ; and a proper observation on, and knowledge 
of all grades of present society, »id an acquaintance with the 
various forms and phases of error and infidelity would make," 
in his opinion, " a thoroughly accomplished minister of the Gos- 
pel, ' for the times.' 
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But some will say, ^ The whole scheme is utterly Utopian 
and impossible V* PerhapB it is, but our firiend's. dreamiDg 
shows, at least, his views of the relation which the various 
branches of knowledge bear to each other, and the desirable- 
ness of every kind of learning to a minister. 

After all we have said of the high standard he raised, we had 
better reveal no more of his own studies, or attainments^ least 
it should be seen how very far short he has fallen of his owi^ 
ideal of ministerial perfectness. Only perhaps we are bound to 
disclose, that his system of 8^^-tuition embraced his obtaining 
the aid of a qualified teacher whenever it was practicable : such 
as returning the second night to a certain neighborhood, in a 
country circuit, to have the assistance of an Irish schoolmaster, 
who had barely missed a Sizar's place in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin ; reading once a week to a graduate of Edinburgh Unive»- 
sity in Xenophon's Memorabilia, on his first statipn in a town ; 
reading Greek and Hebrew, with a student of Trinity College, 
a^feliow boarder, at another time ; getting the assistance of the 
students and Professors of our own Methodist College, wheB 
he labored in its vicinily ; and of actually spending the most 
of a year of respite from circuit work within its walls, in study- 
ing Fiiilosophy^ Grreeky and Hebrew, Of his divinity studies, 
also, we are bound to say, that while he studied Melodist 
standards, when they could be obtained, which were not always 
to be had, and all other theological works thaf came in his way^ 
his decided opyiion was, that the BiBLH, expounded by such a 
grammar of its contents as ^^Ho&ne's Introdxjgtion," a work 

to which he owed more than to any other, was the best of all 
text-books in Theoloot. 



GENIUS IN POVEKTY AND OBSCURITY. 
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It is the opinion of some, that if we are possessed of the moral 
qualifioations for heaven, our happiness and glory in that holy 
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place will be inproportion to the enlargement of our minds by 
education. And this opinion is rendered probable by the faot, 
that otherwise the utility of knowledge would in some cases 
seem to be doubt^l. Unquestionably one reason for acquiring 
knbwledge is, that we may inake ourselves more useful in the 
present Hfe; but when circumstances have placed a person in a 
position in which he can make but very little use of it for the 
good of others, we must look forward to another state^ as the 
theatre where his cultivated powers shall receive their appropii- 
ate employment and gratification. 

The above thoughts are suggested by the recollection of a 
rems^kable individual whom I met with in one of my drcuits. 
fie was a local-preacher, and lived in a part of the country set- 
tled by people mostly of " Dutch" extraction. The greater part 
of them had been placed in circumstances in which they had 
received but ^little cultivation, except what they had received 
from the ameliorating influence of religion in the form of Metb* 
dism, which had been introduced among them at an early daj 
and produced great results. They were very noisy. Ask one 
of those old shouting Dutch Methodists what sort of a preaohsr 
" Father Gill'* was, he would be very likely to answer, " a poor 
teat, tull, old creatur 1" And although there were a few, who. 
from the first appreciated him, there was nothing in his phraser 
ology or manner to attract people excitable, and demanding ex- 
citement. His appearance, too, was all exprassive of dullness. 
Imagine a tall old man, " deaf as a stump," who, by the affliction 
which had deprived him of hearing, had lost all the hair from his 
head, and even his eye-brows and eye4ashes. The loss of tibe first 
was made up by a faded old red wig, wliich corresponded with his 
sandy complexion. His manner in the pulpit was rather station- 
ary — his almost only gesture was, now and then, when he became 
impressed with his subject, striking his open hand on his cheat, 
which always made his hollow frame resound so as to be heard 
by his audience, and his tones of voice were low and measured. 
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But that wan and wasted man, with his thread-bare cloth- 
ing, was of a respectable family, and had seen better days. But 
an undue attention to intellectual pursuits to the neglect 
of his business, together with the failure of the Linen trade in 
wikich he had been engaged in the North of Ireland, the place 
of his birth, had occasioned his emigration to Upper Canada. 
When I first saw him, he had, properly speaking, no home. 
Aflar this, however, through the kindness of friends, a lowly 
one was provided for him. 

I well remember my first sight of him. It was at a Gamp- 
Meeting, the presiding officer at which asked Gill to preach. 
His answer was, "I am in your hands, but spare my life." 
Then such a sermon as followed. The manner of reading his 
first hymn impressed us : it showed an appreciation of poetrT/^ 
which none but 9k poet could evince. His prayer was character- 
ised by awful reverence and spirituality. Next came the text, 
which was most unusual — " When the unclean spirit goeth out 
of a man, he walketh through diy places, seeking rest and find- 
eth none. Then he saith I will return into my house &om 
whence I came out : and when he is come, he findeth it empty, 
swept and garnished. Then goeth he, and taketh with himself 
seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and th^ enter in 
and dwell there : and the last state of that man is worse than 
ike first." After a unique introduction, he told us he proposed 
'^ no logical analysis of his text," a thing common with him ; 
' Imt he gave first a bird's eye view of it— ^then he penetrated its 
depths, and brought up things new and dd. Its effect on my 
nsdnd, was not pleasure, or tenderness, or fear, but awe, an 
overpowering feeling of intellectual and moral, or spiritual sub- 
limity. The manifestation we received under that sermon 
almost agonized us. Ever after he was a favorite preacher 
with me. 

He possessed originally one of the first rate order of mindi^— 
okar, logical, and yet imaginative, adapted either to the exact 
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Boienoes, to astronomy, or to poetry. He had reeeived the 
elements of a classioal edneation, kneir much of science, and 
read extensiTely, especially the vritera of the '^Avgosdn age'' of 
English literature. He was familiar with Johnson, Steel, 
Sterne, Pope, Addison, and Chesterfield. And he was equally 
well acquainted with what we might call our Methodist da»- 
sics, such as Benson, Fletcher, and Wesley. John Wesley was 
his oracle and admiration. He had heard Wesley and Goice-^ 
the latter often — and had heen familiar with several of their 
eotemporaries and companions. 

By the loss <^ his hearing in early manhood, and his oWeu- 
ration by poverty, the external world and passing events wvce^ 
to a ^reat extent, shut out. But Ihe world within had inex- 
Ijaustible resources of occupation and pleasure. He read what 
hooks he could lay his hand&on ; he communed with his cwA 
heart ; and he beguiled his lonely hours with writing poetry,-^ 
for which, in our opinion, he had no inconsiderable genius. Hte 
wrote all the aenx^cs, el^es, and epitaphs, for a large cirde 
of friends ; and many of them are dispersed through that region 
of country at the present time. He had a-well^matured and 
Well tonished mind, which enabled him to give a ready and 
profound view of any suligeet which came up in conversation. 

As it was hard work for the lungs to make him hear, our usvai 
custom was to ply him with quesHont^ on abstruse and curioue 
subjects, aiMl then listen to his remarks. Ask him of any sob- 
jeet, however new or difficult, and, aller throwing Imnself bade * 
in his diair for a moment or two, while his^fes seemed turasd 
on the inna man, his thoughts took a sweep around it, and he 
would oommenee and give you a conseeu<^ and analytical view 
cf the whole subjeet^ and lead you to a satis&ctory conclusion. 

A timid but excellent Methodist mkiist^ had been defied 
by a semi-infidel of some abilities and great pretensions, backed 
by others like himsdf, — ^defied, I say, to prove the (kctrines of 
tkperwnal Devil, anda r«a/, looal Hell ; and the day was isEed 
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fer tbe ezpoBitioir. The broijierj feariag his want of alalitj^ 
fioflted off something like a day's journey for GtlhL, The old 
man olambered into the wagon and went, without gainsaying* 
fie referred to no books or aathorities, but his mind ezoQgi^ 
l^ted the 8ttl)}e(st by the way. On andvii^ at the plaee^ he 
met the oongr^ation almost immediately, and piaaohed on one 
.of the topics at once ; and, after a brief interval^ again on tilke 
semaining one. What his line of argumeni. was,. I do not 
certainly know, but it was satisfaotory to the hearers^ and put 
a quietus on the champion who had '' defied the aonies of the 
Uwig God;*' f<»r there was none to move his tpn^oe by way of 
roi^Hse. 

. We might remark, in connection with this incident, that bd 
was veiy fond of dwelling on invisible thii^gsr-Hnioh as Heaven^ 
Qoi, and Angds ; and also Devils and the infernal rc^ns* 
'^ The chariots of the Lord are twenty thousand, even thousands 
of angels," was a, favorite text with him. He «Eten took thosQ 
portions of Scripture which speak of " throneS| and dominionSi 
and piincipalitieB, and powc^," which led him to speak of th^ 
^baUe ranks and orders of spiritual beings. He would, toO| 
dwell on the nature, powers, and employments of those heaven^ 
ly existences. While dwelling on these and kindred subjects,^ 
after exhausting every proof firom Scripture and analogy, he 
would often say, in his broad, North-of-Ireland accent, *^ We 
may now, perhaps, be permitted to venture a little into the 
rations of conjecture." Then would follow some of the most 
uuique speculaticms that ever mortal propounded* Still we 
must say in justice to him, that though he certainly was a little 
inclined to bold speculation, by times, he never advanced any 
thing heterodox, and never neglected Ihe practical* The gene- 
raJiiy of his sermons were highly spiritual, and wall adapted to 
subserve the interests of serious godliness. H0 knew how to 
a&arch the '^ innu)st of the jnind«" A sermon we heard &om 
him. ^' on consoipus integrity," from the well known t&xJt^' Bo- 
18 
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lored if our benrt dondemn ns, God is greater than our hearts/ 
and knowetb all things. But if our heart condemn ns not, then 
have we ooniidenee towards GoA^ and shaU assore onr hearts 
before him" — ^was of this character. He himself possessed a 
truly elevated sonl, and knew how to satiriie the meanness of 
wrong actions. We remember bis putting a damper on a liti- 
gious spirit, in a sermon by comparing the people's complaints 
to the preacher in cbaxge, as resemUin^ the conduct of children 
running to the " master" with tales against each other. 

Prepared to preach he always seemed to be. Convince bim 
at any time of day, or night, or in any place, that bis services 
were needed in this respect, and be was ready to go about it, 
on two minute's warning. Gill was the most acceptable supply 
which the writer could send to one of bis town stations when 
be was absent, although the congr^tion and society were very 
select and embraced a large proportion of well informed people. 
Sometimes they would propose some difficult text to bim — per- 
haps it might be only a quarter of an hour before the time of 
preaching, and say^ ^' We should be glad to bear you on it the 
next time you come." After thinking of it a minute or two, 
be would say, in bis usually measured- way, — " /-<fonV-oarc-t/- 
l4ake4t'Uhnight^^'—ou which be would go into the pulpit and 
preach them a profound and finished discourse. Every thing 
seemed finished that fell from bis lips. He never wrote a line 
of bis sermons, yet few spoke as correctly. His style was olas*' 
sically pure and elegant. I never knew a speaker who used the 
period so much. His sentences rolled out clear, complete, and 
round as a coach-wheel. There were never any tags at the end 
of them. 

We have' already referred to his poetical talents. On this 
subject we set up for no judge, yet we know be wrote a vast num- 
ber of pieces, on many different subjects, both grave and gay, 
which struck us as very beautiful. We once drew up a pro- 
9pectu$ for an intended volume of bis poetry, with the hope of 
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pittserriBg his effusions and of helping thid anthor ; bat we found 
the expense of the undertaking more than the eubscription list 
jivould warrant us to incur. We fear the most of it is now lost, 
excepting some of those printed eleffiet, which were framed ia 
the houses of the surviying friends of the subjects of them. 
We present one little relio from his Muse — an acrostic : — 

"double aceostio. 

<* J-ehovah reigns ! Let angel hosts adoce ; 
0-n bis perfectionft gaze forevermore. 
H-is bouadless love extends tbrp* earth and sky : 
K-ougbt can escape bis all discerning eye. 

B*le8t are the servants of our Sorereign Lord, 
K-xpression falls to paint their great reward : 
U-pheM by Him, who sits enthroned in light, 
L-ost to the Qtmost stretch of mortal sight; 
A-U dispensations from his hand are good-^ 
H-e!p comes from Him who rules the swelling flood. 

"^ G-ontentment, here erect thy peaceful seat I 

A-nd let these faithful hearts in union beat ! 
B^efining fires within their bosoms glow 1 
, B-etuming seasons new delights bestow. 
0-bedient to the voice of love divine, 
L-ight in eternal splendor on them shines-^ 
L-ife everlasting, to each I say, Bi thinb I'' 

' Distance from him at the time of his death prevenia the 
writer from knowing much of the circumstances under which 
he left the worl4, but as he was one of the purest of mortals, 
we have no doubt that this child of loss and^want has taken his 
flight to that Heaven of whix^h he delighted so much to speak 
on earth, and to join in those celestial employments which were, 
while here below, so often the subject of his pious meditation. 
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At the suggestion of a friend on whose judgement and taate 
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Han Gfuirdiany ptrt of a puUkhBdjasnial of a'aenes of HIb- 
nonaiy Meetings, emfaradng an aefx»nt of wliai we all used te 
eall '' The Bn Show Stokm." 

"Dbab BsorHBB, — ^Ebmng a ism mommte Usuxe in pna* 
iag limra^ tiiia tovm, I avail m jadf of it to traaacntie md veaA 
yon ibBfiflh leaf of my JonsNAia. 

'^ HWneM^ay, Febu 5 — Should bave gpiie on to Beverly; bni 
I am laid vp by the storm, whidi eoniiiraes to lage witb 
nnabated foxy. Bfothers Byerson and Jeffera, who had intend-^ 
ed to start on their letnm to their fiunilies, are also nnaUe to 
stir an indu All oar interior apfKnntments, m, Beyerty^ 
Bastard, and Crosby, will have to be n^ected for this time (w& 
will tiy and hold them in March) ; and it will be as mneh as 
we ean do to get on Friday next to Wateiloo. 

^^Tknndaffj Feb. 6. — Gontinaed to snow and blow all the 
IbrenooB. The hc^ dP getting to Waterloo was eompletel^^ 
abandoned. The storm subsiding about noon, and hearing thai 
the Stage had come in &om Bxoclmlle, fipom which ]Jaoe it had 
been a day and a^ialf in coming, (a distance of 12 miles,) wer 
started out. There were three sleighs in all: a firiend's cutter, 
who had been weather-bound in Prescott since the meeting, axNl 
at whose house we umed to get for dinner, a distance of 4 mSefii - 
— ^he went before ; next went the double team, which conveyed' 
my three friends; and I brought up the rear. In this order 
the procession moved out of the town. First, we had the Stage; 
track alone for about two miles ; for the next mile and a-half it . 
was a little better broken by a fow sleighs which had tumecl 
out for that purpose; but for the last half-mile or more to our 
Mend's house, the road was entirety broken by him, to the 
great endangerment of hims^ and lady, who was along, being; 
entombed in the snow. Indeed, to describe the incidents of 
this four-miles' journey would require a pen far more graphie 
thfta Mifie. The quantity of snow fallen is greater than haa 
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evarbeeDknowatoMatonoebytiieddestififa&bitftiits: itoan- 
B6i be IflBS than thrae or four feet on the level — ^if indeed any 
le^el there ia; it having blown all the timeitwas falling. The 
snow has aasomed all manner of faneifol ahapee and forms. 
Here the urind in a eaprioious humour haa soooped out a hole to 
the ground; there it has piled it up like '^AIps on Alps ;*' a little 
further on, the snow by being driven into some hollow plaee, 
ftncms an ahnoet bottomkaa ooean« Now, for a few rods we lure 
making a little snail-like progress — ^tbere ! horses are floondert^g 
over head and ears in a snow bank, or groundless sea of snow^ 
where, if they move at all, it is more a swim than any thing 
ehn — now we are fi»t — ^the horses are unable to "stir a peg" — 
turn out, boys, and break the road before th«u — ^he who ban 
Ae k>ngest legs and the leanest body is now. the best off— but 
amia-step, and away we go heels over head in the yielding mass. 
^!^ve me your hand, and help me up" — "but I am losing my 
ti^danee too" — ^there we are, down tt^ether, and up the best way 
we oan, and at it again ! After this fiishion we wallow on till, 
after muoh fatigue, and badly eaulkingone of the team horses 
wMch eonveyed my brethren, we aoeompliahed the journey to 
Mr. Heek's in about two hours' time. Here we are at a full 
^Ufp. The stage has only gone one mile beyond thla to-day, 
and that not in the road, (which in moat pboea ia drifted full 
fkom ftnee to fence,) but on the ice. After a aubstanlial din* 
ner, to which we were prepared to do ample justice, four of ua 
went out to reconnoitre. Found the road impregnable. Made 
a detour to the ice ; and conpludied that something might be 
aoeompliahed by the Stage track thereon. Resolve on this; 
but on returning to the house, the friend who brought my 
brethren refused to proceed, his horse's foot continuing to bleed 
profusely. Br. Taylor and myself resolved to proceed, in hopes 
pf gettiTig to SkrockviUe before bed-tune.. Find t^e sta^ tfaQk 
pnly leads a mile^makethe atten^t te pi^di on tp ])l|[ai|iU]id, a 
dAStanoe of tw<r miles, witiiout a road, $tiU tm the tcer-^-nraUew 
18* 
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on arhalf-mile — but finding our horse beaten off his legs, and 
tibie shades of night coming down upon us, we are fain to retraee 
our steps to the place where the stage came on the ice. Find 
a hospitable entertainment for the night with a friend, Mr. Snid^^ 
Spent the evening agi'eeably in religions conyerEation, and scone 
hoarse attempts at singing. 

^^ Friday, Feb. 7. — Rise betimes. Concert the mode of at* 
tack on the hitherto-unsnrmounted snow-banks between Mr. S'k 
and Maitland<-*-2^ miles. First, our £riend takes his oogen, and 
breaks down some of the most formidable baiduu Then^ he 
takes his able span of horses and sleigh, and goes before : i^jr 
Br. Taylor rides with him ; and I follow in his wake. But tisie 
process b^gars all description ; I therefore leave it undescribed.'* 

I am soriy that here my scrap of Journal runs out, as ouir 
troubles were not yet ended. Suffice it to say, that by dint of 
hard labor, and abusing die several '' pathr^nasters^' along the 
road, we got tp MaiUand-^^ miles — ^for dinner — ^to Broeh" 
vUle about the middle of the afternoon — ^and to Yonge Mills, ber 
fore bed timer— perhaps )4 miles in all that day. Lodged iah 
dirty tavern. The next day turned out cold — we travelled all 
day and all night-rfloundering about because of the dark*- 
ness — and got into Kingston about 2 A. H., more dead thaa 
alive. My fellow traveller and I had to pummel each other, to 
keep the breath of life in our bodies. We were in a poor stale 
for preaching Missionary Sermons the next day, but we had to 
try it ; and the people continued tp put up ^nth our efforts* 
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Jehovah is " a God that heareth prayer." He has bid ua 
" be careful for nothing, but in every thing, by pray^ar and sup> 
plication, with thanksgiving, to let pur requests be ma^ie know|^ 
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unto God." Oh, what a priyilege is this ! But how tardy to 
avail themselves of it, are the most sincerely pious people 1 So 
slow of heart are they to believe, and so prone to think the in* 
tervention of the Divine Being is to be expected in matters 
alone spiritual, and not in matters that relate to our temporal 
interests and comforts. A delusion this no doubt; and one 
that has an nn&iendly influence on the interests of religion. 
Infidels will naturally resolve aU pretended spiritual answers in- 
to imagination, but instf^noes such as I am about to record, 
oonstitute a sort of external evidence of the truth of Christi- 
inity. They can all be authenticated by living witnesses at 
the present hour ; and more of a similar nature might have been 
reoorded. But these are enough to make up an article and to 
ifionfirm the position, that we may expect answers to prayer in 
matters that pertain to this life. Before I specify particular 
caies, I may say, in a general way, that I remember something 
lUce a score of cases, less or more, where recovexy, in the case 
t^ sick infimts, which were given up to die, Mlowed on their 
baptism^ and the prayers to €k>d for them which accompanied 
4^e ordinance. We simply mention the fact, let every person 
fotm what conclusion he thinks most consistent. I come now 
,t»j[>artieular cases of apparent answers to prayer. 

In 18^, the circuit to which I was appointed had a great 
deal of week-day work ; and on some of those days we preached 
twice. It was so the day on which the incident took place 
which I am about to record. I had a few miles to ride, from 
the place where I preached the previous evening, to another 
neighborhood, where I usually preached in a private house at 
11 o'clock, A. Mf The family consisted of the man and his wife, 
and two, or three children. One of these was an infant about six 
months old. It was very ill, and apparently dying. The pa« 
fents, but especially the mother, seemed in the deepest sorrow 
and anxiety. The house consisted of two rooms below stairis. 
The fropt ope ooipmunipat^d ynth out doors. The phild was 
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in a cradle in the inner room, where the women nsoally iat dwr* 
ing service. The preacher generally stood in the door way be- 
tween the rooms. And when I rose to b^n the service, and, 
indeed, through the whole course of it, I could hear the afflicted 
mother sobbing behind me. I resolved when I prayed, to «&>. 
member the child, and to enlist the intercessions of the congre*; 
gation in its behalf. But, strange to say, I foi^t it, both dw-' 
rbg the opening and closing prayer 1 When the service ended, 
dinner was brought in, and we immediately sat down. My 
back was still towards the door of the inner ro<Mn, in which I 
could stiU hear the mother's sobs. I felt to upbraid myself for 
my fi)igetfulness; and having hurried through my meal, I and 
the father went into the room where the child hiy. The po(»* 
babe was Mack in the face, and apparently near its last An 
experienced old lady present said it would assuredly die ; bat I 
felt there was nothing too hard for the Almighty. The m<Aer 
seemed to feel the same ; her proposal for prayer in tbechild^ 
behalf, met my own. We q»ake at the same instant; and wa- 
four were all - ^ agreed as touching what we e^uld ask." We 
kneeled around and facing the cradle, and made no request but 
the one — that for the recovery of the child. I felt uncommoa 
liberty of speech and unusual faith-^I was sure it would be-^ 
done. The recuses of the rest indicated a similar state of 
mind. We felt that we had got an answer, When we rose, I 
took the child's hand in my own, and said I thou^t it would 
get well. Had I followed the impulse of my feelings, I would 
have pronounced it with the utmost confidence, but thoi^ht it. 
better not. The mother brightened up^ and '' thought it looked 
better.'* It mended from that moment, When I came around, 
in a month's tune, it was perfectly well It continued so tiUI 
left the circuit. Some years after, I met the parents at a Cam|h 
Meeting; the child was then living. It is now, if aHve, grown 
to man's estate. This I always did and wUl believe a dirocli 
and immediate answer to prater. Since writing the lAieve^ I 
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hxvt Btambled on a leferenee to this dreaxiietanoe iu att old man^ 
usoript jouraal of miiie, written when the feots were yividly be^ 
£[>re mj mind. '^ Sept. 10. To-day preached at T. J's, whose 
in&sA child was very sick, nigh unto death, when I was around 
last. I prayed f^rently and confidently for its recovery ; and 
on going th^re this time, I found it perfectly recovered. They 
t<dd me it b^an to amend from that very hoar* This is the 
tifinl instance of a signal answer to prayer, inasimilar case, td 
w^ch I have been a witness.' ' 

On that same circuit, a litde earHeff in the season, we wit^ 
messed an evida&t answerrto prayer, triating to a different sub^ 
jeet—tit was for ram in drovght. This was also on a week day^ 
and at the seeond of two appointmente for the day. It was in 
ibe* o^:itare of the township of M*^, a very clayey soil^ which 
fiilt ike effieots of the drought very much, whieh had now con*- 
tbiiBd several weeks^ till the ercq)s had begun to turn yellow 
prematurely. The meeting referred to was at 3 o'clock in the 
afemoon, and held in a private house. We ^usually had a very 
loige oongr^ation at that plaQ& When I arrived on that oocar" 
sion Uie men, who were farmers, were standing about the door^ 
CB^^iged in conversation. The subject waa the want of rain^ 
wMcL they deplored in melancholy strains, while their connte*> 
nanees were suffused witli gioom« I felt for tiiem and the coun« 
try tnitensely^ 
I So6n the service b^an, and Vl^n we came to pray I did not 
finrget, as on the former occasion, but remembered the state of 
the oountry ; and {beaded with the God of nature and providence 
fkr speedy rain. I felt great enlargement and confidence that 
it would be< The people responded witb.great earnestness, and 
apparently in &ith. Ood also refinesfaed our souls with a sense 
of his presence. Before the serviee was concluded, it had cloud« 
edover. 'The people hurried home, as did Ahab and Elijah 
item Camel to Jesreel. When n%ht set in, the darkness 
itiioiconed ; and before morning a oq)iou8 rain fdl for several 
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hours to the extent of several miles around. We all believed 
it was in answer to prayer. Since then, the writer has alwa^ 
prayed for rain in times. of drought. He has also seen wlu^ 
he took to be unquestionable answers to prayer in reference to 
these requests ; but did not charge his mind with the particur 
lars so as to be able to relate them with correctness. 

About two years after the last mentioned event, I was sta- 
tioned in the town of B., whence I went on a visit into the iu* 
terior of the country about forty miles. On our return, we 
learned where we stopt for dinner, that '^ Father T./' an elderr 
ly and estimable local preacher, who lived about two mik9 off 
the road, was exceedingly ill. Subsequently, too, I learned he 
had sent off to toWn, some dozen miles, with the persua^on if 
the preacher stationed there came and prayed with him hp 
would get relief. This was unknown to me, when a frieqiMt 
proposed that we should go and visit this- afflicted servant of 
Christ. 

We set out on foot, to allow my horse to rest and feed thet 
while. When we arrived at the house, we found the old gesr 
tleman in dreadful agony. The physician was there. We 
were not in the house many minutes before we were all on nut 
knees around the sick man's bed. We felt that the Chnroli 
could hardly spare that excellent member at that junctnre^*a 
time of agitation, when she needed ''good men and true^-' 
How many of us prayed I do not now remember. I loid ibe 
local preacher did, with great earnestness and faitL And 
the afflicted brother seemed to have more faith in the efibaoj 
of our prayers than we had ourselves. God in mercy gaive an 
answer. In h»s ihai^halfan hour after we entered the hause^^ 
he found relief He recovered, and thou^ an aged man, i^ 
yet alive after the lapse of twenty-four or twenty-five years. 

The writer had forgotten some of the facts, when, about len 
year$ n;go, they were recalled by an exhorter, who was Mr, T'b 
neighbor at the time of his sickness and recovery, relating ib& 
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fkcta in a Love-Feast, in confirmation of the efficacy of ^ayer^ 
which had been the subject of the s^nnon on the previous Sat- 
urday. This was several hundreds of miles West of where the 
6ecnrrenoe took place. All who knew the facts, believed that 
useful man was given back to the Church, &om '' the gates of 
the grave," in answer to the prayer of faith. 

We now come to an occurrence, among many, nearer the 
pi^esent time. Not more than six years ago, the only child of 
a v^ estimable and pious couple — ^a little girl about nine or 
ten years of age — ^was ill. I believe her affliction was a fever 
at first, but had become complicated, and her life was des- 
paired of. The parents naturally felt much at the prospect of 
losing their little one. The writer, on the occasion referred to 
had called at the door, and inquired about the health of Mary ; 
bwt a» she was very low and had been i^tigued with company, 
ke thought it not best to go in, but sent his love, and word 
that he would pray for her. On the return of her mother to 
hei^ bed side, the child wished to know who had called. The 

answer was, "Mr. C ; and he said he would pray for you.*' 

^^ Well, call him in, and let him pray for me now,^* said she. 
The pastor was accordingly summoned to return, and to come 
to the bed side of the sick one. The father, mother, and min* 
ister were soon gathered around the couch of that sinking yet 
intelligent and appreciating child. I do not remember that 
more than one led in prayer, but that prayer was deeply felt, 
and fervently and believingly offered by each and all. We 
prayed for the salvation of her soul ; but also pleaded with great 
Mberty and boldness, the promise of covenant meicy, for her 
vecf^ery. We felt we had got an answer from the Lord. And 
litom that hour, Mary was convalescent. She went on recov« 
ering for several days— when a relapse brought on a new com* 
j^eation in the form diabetes. Parents and chOd were alarm- 
ed again. The latter begged that the pastor might be sent for 
to px»7 with her again. He went. The former scene was re- 
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enaoted. God gave us the denre of our hearts ; and in a ^oi^ 
time restored lier to perfect healili. She is still alive, and 
must be nearly grown to woman's estate. It is to be hoped 
she will not forget her obligations to that Being, who appeared 
for her deliverance in die hoar of distress and danger ; and that 
she will make prayer and praise the buraness of her life. 

Perhaps we cotdd not make a more fitting ckMse of this arti- 
cle, than by saying it was our happiness to receive, from the 
subject of the cure himself, an incidental oonfirmation of an 
extraordinary case recorded in the Life of that remarkaMy boh^ 
and faithful servant of Christ--the late Rsv. Wm. Bramwell. 
We are sorry we have not his biography at hand, to give ik% 
particulars of the passage verbatim ; but we give its substa&eeL 

It will be remembered, that in a oertain house in which Hn 
*B. used to lodge, I think in one of his iavorif e Yorkdiire <kt^ 
cuits, there was a boy whose sight was almost extinguished \fj 
an affection of the eyes. Mr. B., on the occasion referred to, 
had staid over night ; and coming out of his room, doubiiess 
from his knees, and going to the fiKmt door where his horse 
awaited him, suddenly stopped and asked where the boy wad 
with the diseased eyes. He was told in a certain '^ dark room.*' 
^* Bring him to me," were his words. The }xnf was immedi- 
ately brought, Mr. B. made no remark, but put hie hand on 
his head, and continued some time in silent prayer. Then, 
turning, mounted his horse and rode away. The boy fe^ttg 
that he was restored to sight, tore off the bandage from his 
eyes, and found himself perfectly well. When the writer of 
this article read that case, it impressed him much; but little 
did he think he should have the truth of it confirmed to him 
%y the party most interested. Yet so it was. When stationed 
in London, C. W., about ten years ago,- I received a beauti- 
fully written letter from a gentleman who said he was a cont- 
mercial agent; it was dated Ayr, Scotland, although- his home 
was in Yc^-kshire, England, requesting me to make enquiiy. iSfii* 
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a daughter of wbom he had not hesid for fKmie jean, and about 
idboai he was anxioufl, assigning as a reason why I should feel 
aoue interest in him that he was a Wesleyan local {Meaoher, and 
that he was the identical boy §oir whose restoration to sight 
William BramweU had prayed and was answered* It was 
signed, if I remember cerreoUy, Wxluam Gubnouoh. It 
was the name in the book, which is not at hand. The daugh- 
ter was found, who confirmed her father's relatbn, by ih» tra- 
dition that had always been in the fiunily. To her I deliitered 
ihe letter. 

N. B. — ^Wbea I began, I had ike intention ito give the par^ 
twuhn of a recent ease, the most remarkable that has ocooxred 
,to iNirsdf, o£ an interesting little :boy, four years of age, the 
ditld of highly respectable parents, and their tnUy ao^, whose 
di:iill was broken through by a blow from a horse, so that a piece 
of dinll came away and some of his brains were spilled, and of 
whose recovery the most competent to jmdge had no reasonable 
hope; whose life was given back in answer to the agonizing 
prayer of faith, and who may be pronounced reooy^redii The 
jril^oians pronowiced his recovery, little less than miraculous. 
And his intdligent father, who by no means carries his religion 
to the point of fanaticism, is of the firm pearsuasion, that j?ro^er 
saved him. But all the parties being well known, we are not 
disposed to further obtrude it on the public. May it appear 
that thk child was q^ared for some usdTul end. 



THOUGH REPBEHENDED, STILL BEMBMBERED. 



It is melancholy when frcmi among a truly christian people 
<' men arise speaking perverse things to draw away disciples after 
them" — ^ thus aepasating chief friends," and '^ scattering fire- 
brands, arrows, and death." This scene was enacted nnhap- 
19 
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piiy in Upper Canada, when one of the oldest ministers, and 
one who had been the most influential member of the Confer* 
ence, after some years of discontent and agitation, arising from 
difsappointed ambition in not being able to gain tbe episcopate 
in the body, withdrew ; and after assailing the cbaracter of the 
ministers with whom he had stood connected in labor, set np a 
church of his own, or one that was popularly called after hii! 
name — and thus made the ^rst permanent divi^on in Canadian 
Methodism : we refer to the Rev. Henby Rtan. We do not 
introduce him for the purpose of censuring him ; much less of 
reriving the animosities engendered by the division and its con- 
comitants, but rather to rescue the remembrance of Mr. B's 
efficient early labors from oblivion. And that the rather, as we 
have heard that he viewed some matters connected with those 
unfortunate events in a different light, on the bed of his last 
sickness, from what he had done while in the heat of the fray 
in which he had been a prominent actor. Let this suffice for 
his reprehension — we gladly turn to a brighter picture — his 
early career. 

, Since writing the above I have turned up in Bishop Hed- 
ding's life to the following reference to Etan, which not only 
describes his character and early labors in the States, but shows 
that those labors were extended into Lower Canada. Some 
years ago the writer, on a visit to Dunham Elatts, met with sev- 
eral aged persons whoremembered his labors and usefiilness 
there, and who spoke of him with enthusiasm. We leave the 
passage unaltered to speak for itself: — " Mr. Hedding had for 
his co-laborer and senior in office this year (1802) the Rev. 
Henry Ryan. Of this colleague Mr. Hedding says : " He 
was, in that day, a very pious man, a man of great love for the 
cause of Christ, and of great zeal in his work as a minister. 
He was a brave Irishman — a man who labored as if the jud^ 
ment thunders were to follow each sermon. He was sometimes 
overbearing in the administration of discipline ; but with thai 
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exception, he performed his duties in every part of his work as 
a nuoister of Chri&t as faithfully as any man I ever knew. He 
was very brotherly and kind to me— often speaking to me in a 
manner calculated to urge me on to diligence and fidelity in the 
great work. When we met in the place of intersection in the 
route of the circuit, he would occasionally salute me with his 
favorite exhortation, ' Drive on, brother I drive on ! Drive the 
Devil out of the country I Drive him into the lake and drown 
him !' The author of the ^ Memorial of Methodism' says of 
this remarkable man : ' He was characterized by an inexhausti- 
ble zealjand unfaltering energy. No difficulty could obstruct his 
course ; he drove over his vast circuits, and still larger districts, 
preaching continually, and pressing on from one appointment 
to another. Neither the comforts nor courtecies of life ever de- 
layed him. In Canada his labors were Herculean : he achieved 
the work of half a score of men, and was instrumental in scat- 
tering the word of life over vast portions of that new country, 
when few other clergymen dared to venture among its wilder* 
nesses and privations. Not only did he labor gigantically, but 
he also suffered heroically from want, fatigue, bad roads, and 
the rigorous winters of those high latitudes. Such was' the 
companion with whom Mr. Hedding was to be associated in the 
labors and privations of the second year of his ministry. He 
had but little suavity of manner to render him agreeable to his 
colleague ; but there was a heroism in his daring, and an invin- 
cible ardor in his movements, that rendered him not altogether 
unprofitable as an associate.' ' 

The circuit they then travelled is thus described by the Bev. 
Laban Clark, who had travelled the year preceding : — *^ Our 
circuit,'* says he, " was divided into two parts, nearly like a 
figure 8 containing a two weeks' appointments in each, and bring- 
ing us together every two-weeks ; the whole distance about four 
hundred miles, including all that part of Vermont north .of 
Onion River, and in Lower Canada from Sutton to Missisquoi 
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BajyttndaroandihebaytoAUbiiiyaDdlBlelsHotte; eml)fa«Q^ 
about forty anointments for four weeks 1 Being a newly settled 
eonntry the roads w&te exeeedii^y bad, and to leadi some por** 
lions of the cireoit they were compelled to traverae extensiTC^ 
wilderqesaeSy throngh which theife were no roads." Such wam 
By an, and such were his labors, before c(Mning to Upper Canada,^ 

No history of Canadian Methodism, however fragmentai^r 
and dcetehey, wonld be in anywise complete^ which did not conr* 
tain some ref<srenoe to sach a leading influence in its early dKK 
ings as Hxnbt Btan — ^a man who at one time seemed alnasi 
ubiquitous in the country, and had unbounded ascendant onm 
the minds of the great mass of the Methodist people. 

He was the first person the writer ever heard deliver a sei^. 
men. It was preached in that first meeting house in the town 
of York, so often referred to in these sketches; and addre«^}^ 
if we remember correctly to the children of the Sabbaths 
School — ^they at least were all jo'esent. This was as early 
as the year 1819, He had been in the country frfoc^ 
1805. He entered it in company with the Bit. William 
Case, whose senior colleague he was in the Kingston, or Bay 
of Quinte circuit* He must have been in the ministry some 
time before that^ as he had been the apostle of Methodism tp. 
the new s^tlements of Vermont three years prior to his oomr 
ing to Canada } but our not having a copy of the Aiuericaii 
^* Qeneral Minutes" at hand, prevents us from determining when, . 
he b^an to travel. And his dying outside the pale of standi., 
ard Methodism prevented any memorial of him being preq^rve4 . 
in our body. The most we have to say is preserved irom tra4i- 
tion, the report of his ootemporariea, and our own recollections. 
He began in the last century, as he was Bedding's senior, whp 
commenced the first year of the present century. 

His name indicated a Celtic origin, and he was most likely- 
of Boman Catholic parentage. He was usually supposed to hok 
an IHsbsiU^l^— a coUea^ie calls him such^-and he may h«Vf^ 
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been born in Ireland, but he certainly had acquired his dialect 
some other place than there. An Irishman never calls endeavor j 
'^ indeeyor," which was his pronunciation of the word. He 
Was not a highly educated man, as the composition of some 
printed circulars, published under his auspicies, which we have 
seen in our time, indicated. He was reported, we know not on. 
what authority, to have been a practiced, if not a professional, 
pugilist befbre his conversion to Qod. And we know of no man 
who would have been more likely to succeed in that infamous 
calling than himself^ had he turned his attention to it and been 
trained for it There can be no doubt but Ryan was one of the 
most powarful men the race ever produces. He was prodigiously 
strong ; and quick as he was strong ; and bold and powerful as 
dther. When we first saw him he was in his prime. We do 
not like to haiard an opinion about his height, because men 
so stout as he are likely to seem shorter than they are. He 
ui^ht have been five feet eleven. He was muscular, b^t plump 
and compact. His complexion was dark — ^head massive — ^fore- 
head rather projecting — ^his nose curved a little downward — ^and 
bis chin, which was a double one, with a dimple in the centre, 
curved upwards. His face was large. He was very quick in 
his movement — he used to start from his seat to his fiaet, when 
an old man of sixty and beginning to be corpulent, without 
ever putting his hand to his chair. He has been known to fling 
ordinary sized men, who were disturbing the order and solem*; 
nity of divine worsl^ip at C^mp-Meetings, over the high enclo- 
sure with which it was customary in the early days'of MetK- 
odism to surTQund them. There was no law for the protection 
of out-door worshipers at that time, and our hero knew how to 
protect himself and his friends. 

His voice was one of the very best. It was flexible, musical, 
prodigiously strong, and of fabulous compass. His conversa- 
tional voice wotdd reach the outskirts of any ordinary congre- 
gation, and its tones were very agreeable. He could speak 

19* 
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without any effort, the ordintry weight of hk voioe hdag enoof^ 
to earry the sound to the most distant auditor. But when he 
lifted it up — and he did do it at intervals — ^^ it was as when 
a lion roareth." We have heard of persons being led to jnmp 
firom their seats by one of his bursts. He had perfect oontnd 
of his Toioe, bnt being naturally very impassioned^ he p^- 
quently employed it to its utmost extent ; and added to the 
terrifying dlfeot by yehemently '^ stamping with the foot and 
smiting with the hand." Take an example : — ^In the middle of 
a sermon he is talking of death as a oertainty— but the uneer- 
tainty of the time. ** It matters not what becomes of the body, 
whether entombed in marble, or buried in the depth of the sea: 
^ But oh— 4^6 wnl r* (Elevating his voioa.)*' But (^,— -ths 
Bouii I !" (Elevating his voice still more.) ** But oh,— THE 
SOUL 111'' (Raising it to a terrific shout, and bringing 
down his weighty hand on the pulpit with a slap that makes the 
house to ring.) He has been heard distinctly when preaching 
in the Kingston market house by persons on Navy Point. By 
the way, the market house was their only preaching place and 
a butcher's block their only rostrum, when Ryan and Case first 
tried to introduce Methodism into this ancient town. They 
were both powerM singers, and they were wont, as Mr. Case 
informed me, in order to cdlect a congregation, to take each 
other by the arm, and wa& towards the place of preaching sing 
ing the hymn beginning — 

•< dome let m march to Zion's kill." 
They sometimes encountered some annoyance from the xabUe, 
which they however treated with a noble pontempt^ He neyer 
removed after this firom Upper Canada ; but was one of ^e 
very few preachers who remained in the country during th^ 
late American war. The Rev. Thomas Whitehead was another. 
They were Britons by birth and also by pre&rence. BesijeSy 
they felt they had an important post assigned them, which they 
n^ght not abandon. Ryan took the oversight of the whole, 
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tolli&g out Canadian local • preachers to supply the work, of 
whom Thos. Harmon, who had performed prodigies at the bat- 
tle of Qneenstown, whose loyalty to his King, and whose zeal 
for God, ought not to be forgotten, was one. Elder Ryan's dis- 
trict extended from the extreme West to Montreal, a distance 
which he traversed to attend the Quarterly Meetings. As his 
income was very sn^all and precarious, he eeked out the sum ne- 
cessary to support his family by peddlins: a manufacture of his 
Zln his erosive jOTimeys/and by h^wUng with his double 
team, on his return route from Lower Canada, loads of Gov- 
ernment stores, or merchandise. Such were the shifts to which 
.Methodist preachers had to resort in order to sustain themselves 
in a work which they would not desert. Mr. R. by his loyalty 
gained the confidence and admiration of all friends of British 
mipremacy ; and by his abundant and heroic labors the affec^ 
tions of the God-fearing part of community. But these were 
not his only sources of influence. He had a rough and ready 
but real oratory, most admirably adapted to his auditors. He 
fb\t strongly and could make others feeL Wc have se^n that 
he could be most terrific when he liked ; and he knew how to 
melt the people into tenderness, while he addressed them with 
floods of tears. He was communicative and lively in private 
conversation, interesting the people with the ludicrous aspects 
of the checkered Bcenes through which he had passed. He wad 
perhaps a little too fond of that, but still is was a means of en- 
dearing him to the many. Byan was also witty, and had a 
ready answer for every bantering remark. Some wicked fel- 
lows are said to have asked him " if he had heard the news ?** 
« What news ?" " Why, that the Devil is dead V « Then" 
said he, looking around on the company, " he has left a great 
many fatherless children.'' Sometimes his answers assumed 
more of a belligerent than witty character. On entering a pub- 
lie house one day, a low fellow, who knew him from his costume 
to be a minister, thought to insult hini with impunity, remarked 
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aloud, wbile he put his hand to his pocket, " There oomes a 
Methodist preacher ; I must take care of my money/' Byan 
promptly resented it, by saying *^ You are an impudent scoun- 
drel." '^ Take care 1'^ said the man. '^ I cannot swallow that." 
^^Chewittillyoucanthenl'' was Eyan's defiant reply. There 
was often wisdom in his courage. Once in a tavern, he observed 
that the more than usual amount of profane swearing and blaa^ 
phemy was evidently perpetrated to annoy him and to draw him 
into an altercation. He let it pass in silence, till observing one 
more officious in the matter than the rest, evidently with the in-? 
tention to elicit his ref»roof, he turned and accosted him in the 
following ironical way. '' That's right : swear away, my man ; 
you have as good a right to be damned as any one I know o(\ 
60 on, and you will accomplish your purpose I" .This was 
doubtless more harrowing and eflfectual than a milder ^nd mora 
direct form of reproof. 

But if he could abate the pride of the haughty, he knew how 
to sympathize with the humble and contrite ones. I shall 
never forget it of him, that he turned aside into a destitute 
neighborhood on one of his long western journeys, about the 
year 1811, to administer comfort by conversation, singing, and 
prayer, to my poor disconsolate mother, then in a state of deep 
religious melancholy. The partial misdireption, to use no 
stronger word, in his later years, of energies which had made 
him so effective for good, may serve as a beacon-light to all who 
have to navigate the same dangerous strait, May all interested 
learn the lessons taught by the history before us I While we 
cherish the hope that this wonderM man, after preaching to 
others, was not finally cast away himself^ 



THE FATHER OF CANADIAN MISSIONS. 



This was a title by which th^ venerabl0 and REVEaBNB 
liV'ii'i'iAif Pass, otherwise kf^own as '^ Elder Case," was disr 
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tir&gaislied for many years before his death. It may saem too 
broad a title to some, in view of what was adbdeved by some 
who preceded him in the Province as Methodist Itinerants—^ 
sneh as Losee, Dunham, Coleman, Wooster, Jewel, Sawyer, 
Bangs, and others — ^in so far as the evangelization of the whites 
was concerned ; also in view of the labors, at some periods and 
in several places, of ministers of other branches of the Church 
of Christ. Yet, when we remember that Case entered the 
Province so early as 1805, and that he continued to labor in it^ 
with the exception of six years, unremittingly down to the day 
of his death ; and that he was almost the first Missionary to the 
extreme western part of the Province ; and when we take into 
account, that he projected, fostered, and. clung to the last to the 
Indian Missions ; and that the last mentioned Missions have 
been almost exclusively connected with the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Church, we must see that the cognomen might pass with- 
out much explanation or modifieatLon« 

. Were we to write his life, we should probably divide it into — 
{[is PftE-ABO&lOlNAL Effg&TS ; and, his Indian Missionary 

Qareer. And what a fruitM subject to one familiar with the 
political and religious history of Canada, would be the Life 
a»d Times of the Bsy. Willtam Cass. ^^ Case and his Co- 
adjutors,'^ might be its title. He would be a fine central figure, 
standing out from the rest, while grouped around him might 
statkl the whole array of Canadian Methodist worthies, lay as 
weU 9& derical, from one end of the Province to the other, and 
tram eighteen hundred and Jive, to eighteen hundred and Jt/t^'^ 
Jwe, Strange that his friends have found no person compe* 
tent and willing to undertake it. 

In the absence of such a life, we furnish a slight memorial. 
Like the noyeUsts, we begin in the middle--namely, at the 
time we first saw him, in 1824, when he must have been about 
fori^/onr years of age. I bad heard my mother speak of 
<< Dldw Cass *' approvingly, tm " a yery tnUd man/' This 
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was to eontradistingoisli him from the great majority of Metho- 
dist preachers of that day, who were in general very boisterous 
and particularly so ^^Eldeb Ryan/' his coadjutor in the /Vi- 
siding Eldership of the Province ; the subject of our last pic- 
ture, who, as we have seen, was a Boanebqes. At length we 
saw him for ourself. The writer had set out a few months be- 
fore to seek and serve God ; had joined the Methodist Church, 
and at the time referred to, was attending a prayer meeting in 

the house of a Mr. C , when a tall, somewhat slender, 

round-faced, pleasanf countenanced stranger, genteel looking, 
in very clerical garb, entered the room ; and at the request of 
the more active of the only two class-leaders then in the town, 
conducted the meeting. All the older members pressed around 
him to shake hands, and were most pleasantly received. The 
youngest member, who stood behind the rest, was led forward 
by his leader '^ to speak to the Elder.'^ He smilingly re 
marked to our considerate friend, ^^ I see you have some^oun// 
members." That boy afterwards learned that the good Elder- 
had given his leader a special charge concerning him — predict- 
ing by the way, that he would yet preach the Gospel. He took 
a great interest in young men ; and devised measures to bring 
them forward, often unknown to them, so afi not to elate them 
too much at first. He was the director of the rising ministry 
of the Methodist Church in Canada before she had a College 
in which to train them ; and he was the friend of that Institu- 
tion from the moment it was projected to the day of his death^ 
watching its progress and doings with the most lively interest. 
He would sometimes talk about *^ his boys" in the pulpit in a 
way that sot the young aspirants to usefulness, and to weeping 
around him. Little children, too, he loved, and took a great 
interest in their schools. On this account, he was a^welcomue 
visitant in the various families whose hospitaUty he [^enjoyed. 
The little Indian children, even, would literally pluck his 
clothes, '^ to share the good man's smile.'' Nor did they fidl 
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ini ihdr object. He would often pursue these tawny little ones, 
and catching them would kiss them with all the fondness im- 
aginable. 

My next sight of him, after the occasion referred to, was 
two years later, when he and the Key. Thomas Madden 
chanced to be together in the pulpit of the Old Framed Meet- 
ing-House — ^two of the strong men of that day. Case preached 
on " Justification by Faith," the most doctrinal sermon I ever 
heard him deliver ; and Madden followed with an address in 
fiirther elucidation of the subject. I thought I had never 
heard anything so satisfactory. Madden was the clearer in 
exposition and more methodical in arrangement ; but Case was 
more declamatory and persuasive. Up to this period he had 
been very popular as a preacher ; he became less so afler he 
got absorbed in the Indian work, and some brighter luminaries 
arose to transcend him. Case in the pulpit appeared to the 
greatest advantage he/ore eighteen hundred and twenty-five. 
He did not excel in exposition, nor in doctrinal preaching, but 
in treating historical subjects — ^the destruction of Sodom and 
the case of Zaccheus, for instance — in preaching on relative du- 
ties and family religion ; in portaraying domestic scenes ; and 
in a pathetic sort of declamation, to which his musical voice, 
his ready utterance, and tearful eyes, all lent their assistance. 
The intonations of his voice were not unlike those of the In- 
dians, which we always thought gave his address a peculiar 
persuasiveness to them. 

Our subject was bom in 1780 — converted in 1803 — received 
his first appointment to Canada in 1805. He continued in 
this Province till 1807, when he spent one year in the United 
States. He returned in 1808, and continued till 1810. Then, 
after five years spent on the other side of the lines, he returned 
and continued in Canada till the day of his death. He was 
seuenteen years a TraveUing Chairman, or Presiding Elder of 
TariouB districts ; four years the President of the Conference 
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and Sapdrintendent of tlie whole work; and the rest of hia 
time till within a year or two of hii death, ezolasiTely devoted 
to the Indian work^ as Missionary, Superintendent of Tranaia* 
lions, and Principal of Alderrille Industrial Institute. 

In his relation as the '^ Father of the Indian Missions" it 
will become us particularly to speak of him. But before doing 
so, we must glance at the characteristics of his career among <Ji« 
whites. His early ministry, by the testimony of all who knew 
him at that time, was distinguished by activity, tenderness, 
and prudence. It is said that after preaching one of his per- 
suasive sermons, he would sing one of those delightful $olo^^ 
which he knew so well how to manage. Then when the young 
people were all enchained, he would walk around the room, 
take each by the hand, or, throwing his arms around the neck 
of the young men, he would beseech them to be reconoiled to 
God. It was by such means he promoted the great revival in 
the West in 1808, when the voice of prayer and praise was 
heard by day and night in the houses and bams, in the &Mm 
and woods, all over the country. By his singing he found his 
way on some occasions into the families of genteel BomanistB, 
to whose children (in one instance a young lady in dying cir- 
cumstances) he, in that gentle way, conununicated the know* 
ledge of Christ. Music was his own solace, as wdl as the 
means of charming others. He told us, that in one of his long. 
Solitary, bush rides, on a close, sultry day, when the feathered 
songsters were mute and all nature seemed to lie in a state of 
torpor, he was quite disposed to feel dejeeted; when he stopfc, 
descended from his horse, selected the branch of a tree that 
would '^ peel," and made a whistle, with which he remounted 
and began to play : his own spirits were revived, his horseseran- 
ed livelier, all the birds b^an to sing, and he went on his way 
rejoicing. He was an early riser ; and in later years, when 
greater refinement obtained, we have known him to rise befove 
the genteel fiimily with whom he was sqjanxning wsre jstir^ aad 
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call them to see the glories of a risii^ sun, and to inhde the 
balmy breatixof mom, bj stealing to the piano and thumbing 
slowly off some simple, plaintive air. 

He was '^ instant in season, and out of season/' Once when 
pursuing his niTay on the beach of one of ohr great Canadian 
Lakes, the only passible road at the early day when the event 
transpired, he met at a narrow pass a solitary man — stopped 
him, and spoke to him of salvation till he began to weep, then 
he proposed prayer — ^alighted from his horse, and wrestled in 
earnest intercession in his behalf till God in mercy set his soul 
at liberty. The two embraced, each other, and went on their 
opposite ways rejoicing, perhaps never to meet till they met in 
heaven. Of his boldness and adroitness in causing his horse 
to swim the Niagara Biver, to avoid the embargo, when he 
wished to reach his circuit in the West, all our readers have 
learned from his Jubilee Sermon. 

Oase, though he had none of the sternness and authority of 
Ryan, and perhaps was less methodical than he, was neverthe- 
less a real general. The submission which others gained by 
awakening fear, he gained by exciting Jove. He was a shrewd, 
though silent observer of character ; and knew how te put the 
right man in 'the right place. Many of these men were supe- 
rior to himself in point of talent. When the battle for our pub- 
lic rights had to be fought, he did not draw the pen himself 
(although no contemptible writer) but put forth one of the 
youngest men in the connexion as its champion, because he 
knew he was the best qualified of any in the body for the task. 
At his Quarterly Meetings he sometimes employed the stationed 
minister to preach in his stead, when he thought he was quali- 
fied to make a better impression on the augmented congrega- 
tion than himself. If he had circulars to write, he knew what 
good copyist to put his hand on to do it for him. We remem- 
ber his coming into the school we were attending in 1828, and 
engaging our teacher to write out for each preacher in his dis- 
20 
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iriota draft «f circnba: vhieh he left; iiie deeisioii of tfie 
Aaemoii Gmenl Conference cm eur applioHtifm to be se^^ 
ated from that body. 

Be was ** wise aaa B^peot, while hamikM aaa dove." He 
nevereomiittfctedhiniself bj aprematme diselonueof hkown 
irieivB; but he had a quiet, «nmte»tioiial scnrt of way of draw- 
ing eat ibeTiewB of others. He showed his eelf-^ontrol in hia 
at^ressed kilter. Thai rule of a ^^ Helper/' ''€on¥eme 
sparingly, and eondiict yovrself prudently with women/' was 
inamplaray ebsevved by him from early yonth. TUa wasa 
great aohieveniait, in view of his yoiotiifiil beauty, and eonstaiit 
wposnre to company. He was near, or qnite fifty, before be 
snaxried* In iket, his long jonraeys and absenoes from home 
liad nearly oeaaed before he adted any lady to share his joys 
and sorrowai Perhaps no person preserved a more prudent 
single life than he. Some pleasant things are told of his adroit- 
ness in disentangUag himself from the attentions of fair candi- 
dates &ir the handsome young preaeher's affections, but vrc 
ahaH not purtiealarize them. 

Th^re can be no doubt but that his interest in the Imi>iaw 
vroBK beoame a real passion. The abcNiginsal tribes which 
hung on the outskirts of civilization in this Province, espedalfy 
the Chippewa Indiaais, were a most degraded and besotted 
race. Ignorant, indolent, improvident, filthy, drunken, and 
Heentious to the last degree. No one hoped £»r their ameliora^ 
tion, or thought it possiUe. But Case, in his frequent jour- 
neys through the land, had often anxiously revolved their con- 
dition in his mind. When, therefore, P£TX& Jones, a half 
Indian youth, whose vernacular was Chippewa, and who knew 
jEX>mething of Snglish, was converted at a Camp-Meetii^ 
in eiffhteen hundred and twenty-three, he broke out with 
the exclamation — ^^ Bless Ood 1 the door is now opened to the 
Indian tribes." And events transpiring in swift sucoessic^ 
vcnfied the i^phetic chaaracter of the remark. These was a 
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Qoinddenee of three finroring cirommstaiieea lAkk proved tiio 
work to be providentiaUj commenced. A sealoos 3wung mai^ 
a 4ocal preacher, SsTH C&awfo&d^ by came, had come ftoak 
the United States, unauthorised, except by what he thought to 
}^ a divine impulse, ,and commenced a school aiuong the Iik 
dians of Grand River. Coincidently with that, the Bsv* 
A^ ToBBY had been, appointed a Missionary to die scat* 
tered white settlers along that stream. Therefore, when Jones 
{who now resided with his &ther near where Crawford had 
commenced operations,) waa converted, and his half sSster 
alflo^ who was a Mohawk, there were esperieneed and pioud 
men at hand to sympathize with him aiui to guide and assist 
him in his efforts for the salvatioii of his feUow-eountrymesi, 
which began at once. The first c(mversions took place amoi^ 
the MohawkSy among whom was aa influential chie^ TmoMJA 
JXavi^; but aoon the work broke out among the Chippewaa of 
the Credit, to which tribe^ or band, Peter Jones, by his mother^ 
properly belonged. For a time the Indian brethren at tiie Gran4 
Eiver gave th«n a place among th^a^tes^ that they mi^ be 
»ear the means of grace and of instmetion*^ This waa bdoro 
their ho^afiea were erected oa their own reservati<m at the Credit* 
^nd it would have been well if all the converted Indiana could 
have permanently settled toother in one pbce, and acommu* 
»ity-ship if not a nationality ^ven to them by whi^ th^ e^ 
forts towards civilizaUou and self-impiovement might have beat 
more effectually encouraged and brought to some good, produc*^ 
iive issue. Even as it was^ great and glorious things we^a 
ftshieved. The Bellvills, or Kingston Indians caught the 
|Ume ; and it soon spread to Rics Laks, Mud Lake, Lakb 
SiMGOE, SoHooaoG, MuNOEY-TowN, and St. Clair. No 
one can imagine, who did not witness it, how these wonders 
amiong tiae Indian tribes thrilled the soula and animated the 
seal and faith of the old Methodists of the Province* 

Cass apecially became absorbed in it^ so that hie attention to 
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the r^nlar work ever after was only secondary. He labored, 
talked, and prayed for the Indians without weariness. A plea^ 
sant story is told of an interview between him and the renowned 
Bishop Qeorgs, in the United States, whither Cass had gone 
as was his wont frequently, to beg for his Indian Missions^ 
Geobob said Cas£ was called on to pray ; and soon b^an to 
pray for the ^^ poor Indians;'' '^butsoon broke down with emo* 
tion — ^reeoTcred himself, and began to pray for the Indians again, 
till he faltered again — ^praying for the Indians was alternated 
with weeping" — '^till,'' said the Bishop, " he forgot the whtfe" 
man had a soul at all.'' Though still on a district till 1828, 
his spare time was spent at the missions, or in be^ng for them. 
The latter was certainly no sinecure. There were no funds and 
no organizations for raising them in those days. Missionary 
meetings such as we have now were not thought of for several 
years. The whole was left to fitful spontaneous effort. Case, 
like Db, Coke, went from house to house and solicited aid, 
both here and in the United States^ sometimes striving to en- 
hance the interest by the singing and recitations of a few chil- 
dren &om the mission schools. Many of the preachers imitated 
his efforts. We know that Feigus(»k, of precious- memory did 
for one. 

But after all that could be done, the support extended to the 
laborers — ^for they well deserved the name, working with their 
hands to teach the Indians agriculture and the mechanic arts^ 
and to raise food for themselves and families, aud to provide 
mission houses and chapels — ^was very slender. Happily they 
knew how to forage for themselves. A pack enclosed in a 
blanket, slung on the back by means of what was called a tump-^ 
line across the shoulders, and a gun with a small store of pow* 
der and shot, constituted an Indian preacher's outfit. I knew 
Eldbr Case to pull the socks off his feet to give to one of these 
extemporized evangelists, while my own good mother, (peace to 
her memory I) knit another pai^ with all posssible dispatdi to 
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replace them. He adapted hiniBeif to the cuisvne of the In- 
dians — no trifling aohievement by the way — and maintained 
that no white woman could cook a fish like a squaw. 

Case^s calm, quiet, and yet cheerful manner was adapted to 
ihe Indian mind. A blustering,^ driving, direct man, could not 
succeed with them. But he had a method' of administering 
the most effectual rebuke in a way that would not offend. The 
most defective paxt of the converted Indian's character is — ^their 
indolence and want of management The good Elder used 
to hold at Aldervillb what he called an " Inquiry Meeting." 
Some scripture character or piece of history was first discussed 
by the missionaiy. Then the natives were encouraged to ask 
questions concerning any point which they had not understood, 
or about which they wanted more information. This method 
was found entertaining and instructive. One evening the Pa- 
triarch Job was the subject. His case awakened a great deal 
of curiosity. He was put before them as an example of indus- 
try and economy. His great wealth astonished them much. 
They wished to know again how many sheep he had : and were 
told " seven thousand.'' "How many camels ?" ** Three thou- 
sand." "How many yoke of oxen?" " Five hundred." "How 
many she-asses ?" And were told, " Five hundred." " Now," 
told Case in conclusion, " Suppose Job should pay you a visit, 
and walk around among you ; and look at the way you farm, 
and look at your cows, and oxen, and pigs : What do you think 
he would say ?" " Don't know. What you think he say ?" 
" Well, I think he would shake his head, and say, ^ This catch- 
ing musk-rat is a small business' 1'^ The men all dropt their 
heads. They felt its force. They departed without saying a 
word, but they were not offended ; for it passed into a proverb 
among them, which they applied to those who n^lected agricul- 
ture for hunting-^" Catching musk-rat is a small business." 

* Case's deep interest in the Misdons appeared in his amassing 
a library of books almost wholly restricted to thai su^ect^ 
20* 
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Thus have we presumed to record a few of the incidenta of 
his early career whiph came to our own knowledge. The rest 
wiU be best expressed in the words of the official obituary pub* 
lished in the Minutes of Conference for 1856 ;*<- 

*' Question IV, What preachers have died tince last Con^ 
/erence f 

" Answer. 

■ 

"WILLIAM CASE. 

" From the autibiographical part of the venerable deceased 
Minister's valuable " Jubilee Sermon" we learn that he was born 
at Swansea, a town of Massachusetts, on the 27th of August. 
1780.; and he died, soon after a fall from his horse, at the Wea- 
leyan Indian Mission of Alnwick, in Western Canada, October 
19th, 1855, — ^his departure, which was expected by few person?, 
universally regretted by his brethren, friends, and the public, 
though a gracious Providence bad permitted him to reach the 
honored age of seventy-five. 

'^ The eventful period when he assumed the Christian prc^ 
fiaasion is thus briefly stated by him ; " After years of rdigious 
impressions, and a sinful course, I was converted in 1803*" 
Under what circumstances this change took place he has not 
informed us ,* but of the fact, so necessary to minister!^ fitness^ 
satisfaction, and efficiency, there is no doubt ; for in every sub- 
sequent year, and in all the vicissitudes of an itinerant life, bia 
character was adorned with those features which bespeak a re- 
newed mindj and eptire consecration to God. He had not re- 
ceived the spirit of bondage again to fear, but the spirit of 
adoption, whereby he cried Abba, Father; and we believe that 
spirit wafl a permanent resident in his soul. At no time was 
there evidence that the peace he professed was fluctuating, and 
that the light of his heavenly Father's countenance had become 
dim. In his exhibition of the graces of the Holy Spirit there 
^as neither uncertainty nvt extravagance \ ai^d ev(i)i to old age 
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tliere was in his disposition and demeanor » ohild-like simpli- 
city, affection, and uniformity, which elicited the willing testi-^ 
mony, ^^ This is a man of God«" 

" His body was never robust, and his habits were always tem- 
perate. His presence was dignified and prepossessing. Hia 
mind, though never trained scholastically, was vigorous, search, 
ing, and tenaoipus, and by much reading, observation, and ex- 
perience it became enriched with knowledjge as practical as it was 
adapted for all the purposes which his diversified positions in 
ihe Methodist Church required. His a^quaintanise with Wes^ 
leyan doctrines, diecipline, and usages was corrept and copipre- 
hensive ; his publication of those doctrines judicious, experii 
tnental, persuasive— often pathetic; his enforcement pf that) 
discipline in its integrity, while there was no lack of fidelity ta 
our incomparable system, was invariably marked with moderar 
tion and caution ; his pastoral assiduities for adults and youth^ 
parents and children, were spiritual, fatherly, and unremitting. 
He was a warm well-wisher of our Ministry; and Gonnexional 
Institutions ; and in his entire intercourse with the Ministers 
ke loyed, especially at the sessions of Conference, there was & 
good sense, a prudence, and a heartiness, which made all revere 
and love him. 

^^ A Divine hand led him into the Ministry, and his hallowed 
charity prompted him to volunteer his services for Canada ; 
afber which some remarkable answers to prayer, and much sue* 
eess confirmed him in his choice of this magnificent and favored 
Colony of the British Empire. And his selection of Canada 
at that time was expressive of a heroic intention, and a burning 
seal ; for the recesses of the wilderness had been little explored, 
and ruggedness, privation, and peril awaited his footsteps; while 
the scattered settlers were for the most part without stated Gos- 
pel ordinances, and the Aboriginal tribes were pagan and de« 
graded : but he entered upon, and dischai^ed with inflexibility 
of purpose his arduous duties; won the esteen^ of the peopl§ 
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everywhere ; and brought many sauis to Siniai, and then to 
Calvary. In 1805 he was received on Trial by the New York 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, — a command* 
ing and beloved branch of the great Wesleyan family^; in 1807 
was received into Full Connexion, and ordained Beacon ; and 
the following year was ordained Elder, — when the apostolic 
Asbury was a bishop of th^t Church, and had the wide-spread 
States of the American Union^ and Canada for the field of his 
evangelical and most effective superintendency. The Eev. Mr. 
Case commenced his itinerancy on the Bay of Quinte, and his 
first six years were spent under the direction of that Conference. 
In 1810 he was appointed a Presiding Elder, and for eighteen 
years he had charge of important districts, — the Cayuga, the 
Onedia, Chenango, Lower Canada, Upper Canada, and Bay of 
Quinte. , In 1828 he was made Superintendent of Indian Mis- 
sions and Schools. In 1830, and the two following years he^ 
was General Superintendent, pro tent, of the Methpdist Socie> 
ties in Canada. For several years he wai^ a Missionary to the 
Indians, and Superintendent of Indian Translations. In 1 837, 
and for fourteen years continuously he was Principal of the 
Wesleyan Native Industrial Institution at Alnwick, until abfy 
succeeded by the Eev. James Musgrove. In 1852 he was per* 
mitted by the Conference to visit different parts of the work, as 
his health enabled him ; and, without being superannuated, it 
was his wish — ^and his fine social spirit made it a pleasure — to 
pursue this course until his Master should bid his servant rest. 
He rejoiced to see Canada grea% elevated socially, morally, 
and educationally. He rejoiced when the Canada Conference 
was constituted, and when the Missionary Society of our Church 
was organized, and the Indians were to be evangelized. He 
rejoiced when, on acocount of the wisdom and cordiality of the 
British Conference, and a congenial spirit in the Canada Con* 
ference, the Wesleyan Methodism of the Canadas and of the 
Hudson's Bay became ope ponstitn^iopally apd a^tionately, 
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and it is believed, indissolubly; He rejoiced to behold &om his 
death-bed the jurisdiction of the Canada Conference compre- 
hending 210 circuits and missions, 330 itinerants, and 38,000 
members, — ^an extensive Book Room, and a popular University, 
and the Missionary Society, which once had a very limited sup- 
port, cheered with an income of .£9000. As an early pioneer, 
and untiring laborer of our Missionary Society, he was highly 
respected by his brethren, and. by none more so than by the 
honored President of the Conference, the Rev. Enoch Wood, 
under whose very able General Superintendency of the Missions 
for the last eight years he was a faithful Missionary. In the 
language of our Missionary Notices we record the opinion of 
our 'lamented friend, that ^^ however much to be valued in the 
offices he once filled," '^ and among his brothers and sons in 
Conference assembled, when he would rise with coolness and de- 
cision, and by his deliberate and prudent counseb carry many 
with him, it is thought that he was best known as our apostle 
to the Indians ; and for them he lived and died. Here we want 
space to set forth his early and manly dedication of himself to 
dieir interests, his acquaintanceship with their condition ; the 
adaptation of his powers, and acquisitions, and means to their 
necessities ; his influence over them ; his sympathy, his vigil- 
ance, his shrewdness, his tenderness, his authoritativeness, his 
travels, labors, indefatigableness, success." The efficiency of a 
Native Agency was his prayer. He witnessed the conversion 
of a Native with exultation. Many Indians from the wilds of 
Nortii America, once ready to perish, will be his glory and joy 
forever ! 

*^ At the unanimous requ^ of his brethren he delivered a 
Seamon before the Conference last year in London, on the com- 
pletion of the fiftieth year of his Itinerancy, which we heartily 
commend to our people and the public for its scriptural doc- 
trine, and choice Methodistic reminiscences. And we have been 
gratified to receive intelligenoe of the testimonials of his char- 
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acter and labors published by the Wesleyan Missionary Co: 
mittee in England, and by the Managers of the Missionary So> 
eiety of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States^ 
and of a Discourse on his death^ delivered by a learned, and 
sincerely respected former fellow-laborer in Canada, the Kev« 
I>r. Bangs, of New York. He^had many friends in Canada^ 
and elsewhere on this continent, and his unsullied reputation 
had extended to other lands. He informs the reader in his Ser* 
mon, that he was prepared to state the names of two hundred 
Ministers who were converted in Canada ; and of that number 
not a few, and some of them Indians, belonged to his own 
Church, and were allured by him to the Saviour, and into the 
Wesleyan Ministry, — ^whose recollections of their Fathcac in the 
Gospel are vivid and imperishable. The Wesleyan Societies of 
Canada cannot forget his person, and his tender eourt^iesi. 
They cannot forget his mature christian exoellenciea^ his intel'* 
ligence, sound judgment, and salutary counsels. They cannoi^ 
fcHTget his patriotism, his pure philanthrophy, and attractive 
catholicity. They cannot foiget his works of faith, and abun- 
dant labors of love for half a century. He had to suffer hard- 
ship, but endured ; he was in perils oft, but Ood was hia piers 
server ; he was assailed by the weapons of error and sin, but 
was triumphant through Christ. 

" His Wesleyan survivors would emulate his great virtues^ 
and follow in his path of distinguished usefulness ; rendering 
to the all'Wise Head of the Church thanks for perpetuating a 
scriptural Ministerial succession among them by an unusual ac- 
cession of laborers this year, when He is calling some of thiQ 
&thers home; rejoicing exceediDgly^ that the same adorable 
Being who gave a Swartz to India, an Eliot to America, and a 
Barnabas Shaw to Africa, gav6 also a William Case to this 
country, — ^whose name wiU ever be associated with the past pro- 
gresS; perpetuity^ and glorious future of Methodism in Canada," 
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THE CONFERENCE AND THE CKATONS, 



There is not a more genial^ sociable, irarm-hearted class o^ 
men in the world than Methodist preachers— whether found in 
the conventional society of Old England — tiie heartiness of 
Irish intercourse — ^the orential tendencies of Europes^n popula- 
tion in the East — amid the untrammeled sayings and doings of 
Tankeedom at large — or the mdange of manners and habits 
which are exhibited in a British American Colony, where all is 
yet knew, crude, and in a state of transition, such as Canada, 
t^aken as a whole, has been, if not still, is a fair example. The 
tiieok^ they hold and teach, which asserts uniyersal redemp- 
tion, and '' offers life to all" — the experience they have had of 
God's willingness to save tiie vilest of the vile, which enables 
them to sing — 

" Deeper than hell He placked me thencei 
Deeper than imbred sin/' 

The perfect level on which they stand with each other in point 
of allowances and el^bility for offices — ^their rotation in the 
same fields of labor, bringing them acquainted with tiie same 
places and people — the training they have had and ever continue 
to have in christian sociality in the class-room, the fellowshq> 
meeting, and the lovefeast — a partnership in the same toils and 
triids, tiie same privations^ and sufferings, all tend to endear 
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them to each other ; and to place them'on a feoting of faxnili- 
axity and fraternity not to be found among any other class of 
men. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if the meeting ci 
two or three hundred of these men in Conference is looked for- 
ward to, after the responsibilities and anxieties of a year, as a 
season of welcome relaxation and of pleasurable and profitable 
intercourse with those they love. Here brothers and sons of 
the same earthly parents meet, now doubly dear to each oih^, 
*^ both in the flesh and in the Lord" — ^here old school-fellows, 
class-mates, or coll^ chums, re-unite — and here former col^ 
leagues, 

" Old soldiers of the croes, 
" Who haTe struggled long and hard for heaven,'' 

embrace each other, shed the tear of fond recoUection on each 
others shoulders, or ** fight their battles o'er again," in the 
cozy breakfast room of some indulgent Gains, where the presid- 
ing genius at the tea-urn, looks as though she felt 'it to be her 
highest felicity to make the weather-beaten itinerant happy, 
and the strained and sparkling eyes of the little ones (God bless 
them !) betray the wonder they feel at the strange recitals, while 
some good little boy whispers in his mother's ear, as his lips 
quiver with emotion, " MamOy 1 mean to be a minister /" 

The pleasure is augmented to the individual when the place 
.of the Conference's meeting chances to be an old and favorite 
station, where, perchance, many of the now active members are 
his personal friends or his spiritual children : and this may be 
the case with several ministers in reference to that particular 
place. The scramble for these, and the loving altercation whiicli 
shall have this or that one of them as a permanent lodger during 
the Conference, give no little perplexity to the current minis- 
terial incumbents in their endeavors to make out a satisfactory 
'' billet." Sometimes the parties take the matter into their 
own hands, the householders writing off, frequently three months 
before the Conference, to those ministers they wish to be Ibeir 
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gaetAs. tf tibey consent, the matter is fixed. As aS cann6t 
haTe their choice, the dtsappotntmeBt must be compensated for 
hj the preachers going out to tea, or dinner, whether to meet 
old parmhoners^ or former eotieaguesw 

But whOe tibere is this feelings of eqnaKty and fraternity 
among the men who compose the Conference, there is adrver- 
mty which is to be found no where eke. Methodism has won 
its trophies and enlisted into its ministry men from all the walks 
of Mfe, from all professions and trades, and with eyeiy variety 
<if early training, both secular and regions. There, is a young 
man whose parents were wealthy and yet pious, who brought 
him up in the fear of God and gave him a liberal education — all 
of which advantages of early culture, good habits, polished 
manners, and learned attainments he has brought with him in- 
to the ministry. Along side of him sits a brother, who perhaps 
takes his turn in the same circuits and offices, and who seems 
to sustain himself as well, and speaks with the same boldness 
in the deliberations of the body— <only that there is an idiosyn- 
cracy about him not observable in the other — one who was bom 
of poorer parents, perchance in the army, or on the mighty 
deep ; one, who it may be, was schooled among rough men — in 
the barrack room, the sailor's mess, the backwoodsman's shanty, 
among lumbermen and rafbsmen, who is self-taught (exciting 
that he has taken the " Conference Course" under the direction 
of his chairman) and who if he has not been classically trained, 
has by dint of reading and observing everything that came in 
his road, picked up a great deal of practical, and a great 
deal of an out-of-the-way sort of knowledge, which the grace of 
God makes available in the service of religion. The other 
knows more of books ; this one knows more of men and things. 
The former has seen the smoother side of humanity ; the latter 
has seen both sides of it, particularly the rougher. 

In our Colonial Conferences are Englishmen, Irishmen, now 
a large infusion of jScotchmen, some Americans, now and then « 
21 
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Patdunsn, men of Wdch extaraetioB, a few Frenclmieii, aniL na-, 
tiye-boni Cobnists of all kinds. Our Canadian Gonferenoe exhi- 
bitB these Tarieties in ^^glorions eonfasion/* Nor have we merelj 
natives of different countries, but men who have seen ministe- 
rial life in almost every part of the world and under almost 
every possible aspect. Men who have labored amid the matured 
institntions of English Methodism-Bothers who have grappled 
with the disadvantages and privations which Methodist Minis- 
ters experience in Ireland — some who have known it in ^ the 
presbyterio-prelatical form it has assumed in the United 
States — several who have labored in two or three other British 
Colonies besides this — ^some men who have traversed the frozen 
snow-banks of the far, far North — and those who have labored 
for their Master's cause under the enervating rays of a vertical 
sun within the tropics. These men have " seen life" in all its 
aspects. They have enjoyed the princely hospitality of the 
wealthy planter, and have sat down in the huts of his field 
hands; they have kept the polished society of foreign British 
officials, civil and military, and they have held daily intercourse 
with the peasantry and the poor of all grades and classes. One 
night they have slept in a bed of down in the mansion of the 
rich ; another they have turned and shivered on a straw pallet 
in the cottage of the poor. To-day, they feast on roast beef 
and plum pudding } to-morrow it is well if they have a dinner 
at all. They hold frequent and delighted converse with the most 
gifted and cultivated minds ; but they still more frequently 
commune with the lowly minds of the uneducated. 

While, therefore, there is one thing which gives unity of aim 
and effort, and sympathy of feeling to this strangely constituted 
body ; that is, while 

" The lore of Ghiist doth them constraia, 
To seek the wandering soals of men," 

it is not to be wondered at if they should view an existing 
question in very different points of light ; and discuss it as va^ 
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Honsly. Years ago, to ns it was a sonrce of amusement to sii 
in the Conference and watch this diversity. Sometimes we 
have been drawn out on this subject among our friends in the 
social circle ; and always found that our description of its mem- 
bers excited interesting attention.. Seyeral years ago some of 
6ur ministerial brethren requested that we would prepare a vo- 
hime of Takings. This proposal we always refused to comply 
with, on the ground of its questionable utility, and because the 
doing of such a deed had once been formally condemned by 
very high authority. After that condemnation, however, sketch- 
es of living Ministers, Methodist as well as others, obtained in 
Europe and particularly in the United States, which publica- 
tions w^re sold by our own Book-Room authorities, and eagerly 
read by both ministers and members. Seeing which, my con- 
scientious scruples began to relax a little. I thought also, if 
liiey portray the outward man on canvass, why not the inward 
on the pages of a book? If the inner-man of the morally 
deformed be portrayed, as it is every day, why not paint the 
features of those who are renewed in heart ? And if we read 
with interest the description of living ministers in Europe and 
the United States, why would not the description of Canadian 
Wesleyan ministers be equally, if not more interesting ? Be- 
sides, this pictorial method may be made the medium of con- 
veying information on the present phases of our Colonial Meth- 
odism, and of teaching many a grave moral lesson in this agreea- 
ble way to those who are young, both lay and clerical ? These 
considerations had nearly converted me, when, on going to the 
Conference last summer (1859) I picked up at my boarding 
place, for the first time, Watson's " Talbs and Takings," of 
the U. S. Conference. I had had some '^ tales" by me for some 
years which how constitute the bulk of this volume. I thought 
I might hit off a few '' takings," and thus produce a Canadian 
book of a similar character to that of Mr. Watson's. A few 
of those whom I knew best were briefly sketched — published in 
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a paper for whioh I sometunes wrc^te, and handed aro^d asioz^ 
those on whose judgment I could most rely, as a sort of feder^ 
when the verdiet rather appearing to he i^ their favor^ I went 
on and published a large number through the same mediunou 
They have been fredy ^itidsed, as a consequence ; sosgie hav» 
been e^noelled, and most have been reyised^ or retouohed4, Aa 
the name imports, they do not ^laira to he finished pictures, \m% 
C&A70NS, or rough pencil sketches. The author has drawn his 
snbjeotS; not to caricature ihem^ but to present the moral li^eaur 
ty comprised in. the contour of ea^ faca His discuadng th# 
peculiarities of his bretl^en and the distinetive attributes of 
thdr ministry must not be regarded as setting himself abov# 
them. Many a writer, presumes to reyiew a work which h^ 
owns he could not have produced. So with us, we feel the 
worst of these men to be superior to ourself. We have por% 
triced them aa we would have done the beauties of inaaiB^t^ 
nature. Yet all must be aware, that lights necessarily require 
shades, or else there can be no picture whatever. We have 
used as little shading as possible, except in the case of some 
particular friends, whoin we knew to have sense to pero^ve the 
reason and to ^lake the allowances., Soiiue of those we have 
sketched with the boldest hand and made the deepest lines, are 
precisely the ones we have the greatest admiration of — the Ed- 
itor of the Guardian and the Chairman of the Toronto Dis- 
trict, for instance, not to mention any of the others referred to. 
Some really good and humble men may, on the other hand, 
object that theirs ^e too flattering.. They must a^llow othe 
people to judge for them ; and men who make such an objec- 
tion, are not much in danger of being spoiled by flattery. We 
have sketched none we did not heartily approve of on the whc4e. 
There may be others we as ardently admire whoija we did not 
sketch, simply because we could not describe eveiy one, an4 
did not ^'get the thought'^ of those particular ones in time^ 
^me ezoellent men woul<^ have beeii^ gladly lai,d hold of, if w^ 
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}iad not lefame4 that tl^ey had decided pbjections to sach froer 
Aoms with their nameg and doings,. We freely own we have 
not said all the good of any one inentioned we might have done^ 
})at that would have made them too long. Some of the most 
Baperior men have the shortest description. If we hav0 not 
placed any one in so good a light as he deserved, he mnst reflect 
that these claim tQ be but one person's opinion— *and his, we 
frankly admit, of no great importance. 

The very minuteness witJi which we try to stave off every 
possible objection is evidence that we feel that we, perhaps too 
pecklessly, have ventured on very ticMish ^und. If we have 
erred, or injured any brother'^ Hirelings, we humbly ask forgive- 
ness. There igre si9iply two thin^ that en^urage us ^ litu 
tle-^^e are i^jnist^ring to a great many living readers' gratifi- 
l^ation ; and we shall havp Uie ihank/p of posterity for our cc* 
jtemporary despriptions of so many of the ^ceilent ministers of 
this age. I^ni it jx^y be a ^yo to oth^rS; if they think they 
have beei^ made top free with^ that tj^e ^^ poor author^" is at 
the preseitt) moment the most thoroughly criticised ma^ in the 
connexion. We l^ve the prefatory note to the £DJT0B of the 
paper in which thejjr wei^ first pi^blished; ^ a &rther /explanar 
^ion of puy yiews. 



COUFEEENCJ! CRAYONS. 



For the Hastings Chrtmiela. 

Hampton, Jupe fst^ 1859. 

Hb. Ebitob^ hav^ HioTight Uiat a few Charcoal Sketehey 
pf member? of the Wedeyan Methodist Conference now m 
fiession, might beguile the leisure mom^ts of my sojoiu^ in 
this city, and perhaps interest some of ypu^ readers, and I tras^ 
hurt nobody ; for ^* naught ah^' be s^t down in malic©-*' Apd 
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« 

if I take more liberty than some modest men would like, iiiey 
must try to remember that mnch similar to what I write, is 
mid about them every day^ and that public men are public 
property; also, the consideration of personal characteristics 
may be useful in a great many ways. 

Your's considerately, 

* * * * 5|: 



CKAYON FIRST, 



Haying resolved to try and hit off, in an easy manner, a few 
of the more prominent members of the Canadian Wesleyan 
Conference, I begin witli one of the oldest, one who was super* 
annuated last year, but who still thinks himself effective, as he 
has applied for restoration to the active work. We have 
heard somewhere, that British soldiers never know when they 
are, beaten. In this respect, as in all others, Fatheb Corson 
is a true Briton, !He thinks he is as capable of circuit work 
as ever he was ; and physically, I think he is nearly so. But, 
alas for the dear old man 1 he, as some others of us, is behind 
the times, — though, like most others in a similar predicament, 
he does not know it. He never was distinguished for very 
great intellectual power, although a shrewd man, and his early 
e<iucation was defective, a defect he never greatly remedied 
by private study, although he has been one of the most volu- 
minous readers in the Conference. Even yet, he reads more 
books through in a year than almost any man we wot of. Fui^ 
thermore, he has an excellent memory for the historical parts 
of what he reads. He is a sort of standing table of reference 
iot facts and dat^ relating to American Methodism. Not- 
withstanding the drawbacks above mentioned, he has done 
good service fpr the Lord in the woo4s and wilds of Canada, 
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dnring the last tMrty-five or forty years. We remember our 
first sight of him at a camp-meeting thirty years .ago, when his 
word was like electric fire among the people. And if he is not 
highly educated himself, he has raised up a family of educated 
sons, who are an honor to him, while they bear traces of the 
intellectual superiority of a good and dignified mother. Our 
hero never filled a City appointment, but he has traversed and 
re-traversed nearly all the rural parts of the Province, from 
Kingston to Samia, and from Lakes Ontario and Eigie to Huron 
and Simcoe, For preaching qflen^ and visiting he has no 
equal. He has been known to preach forty times in the month, 
and to visit a dozen families before breakfast. He has never 
filled any office in, the connexion higher than that of Superin- 
tendent of a circuit, and has never received any particular 
mark of his brethren's appreciation, although he lives in the 
affections of every brother's heart. We know not that he ever 
published anything beyond a letter in a newspaper, but we once 
knew him to have written what we wish he had published. 
. No person ev^r bore toil and lack of honor better. He haa 
sometimes made humorous allusion to his great abilities and 
high position. Humor is his forte. His is of the most broad 
and grotesque, yet genial and pious character. How he has 
'^ brought down the house" (for be it known, he is a celebrated 
Conference debater,) all acquainted with the deliberations of 
Conference very well know. In this respect he has answered 
a valuable purpose in our ecclesiastical discussions, often dissi- 
pating the acrimonious feelings engendered by a stormy debate, 
by one of his irresistibly ludicrous speeches. Though ludic 
reus, they are not trifling ; he is often most laughable when 
most in earnest. Father 0. holds very decided opinions on all 
questions, and is not afraid to express them either. He often 
does the latter by very sound arguments, which would be really 
weighty and convincing, if it were not for the odd and humor- 
ous way iii whidi they wer6 put, To pee him rise in Confer- 
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0iice is the sigji^ fer a titter of delight to r^^ through the ASr 
pembly, while significant nods, and winks, and smiles, amount 
to saying, '^ now for some innocent amusement.'^ The make 
pf his tawny, good natured face, is comical ; and his npd, when 
)je addresses " Mr. President," is formed on the most approve4 
3chool-hoy model of othear days, when the urchin was expected 
^ bring down his head to e'^ery passing stranger^ in the use of 
the strictly enjoined ^' bow/* with a jerk that was s^o^is to thg 
yertebra^ of the nepk, But if our hero's arguments arp not 
telling in the ordinary sense, he often makes very h;icky bit8| 
which do good without hurting miich. We have twp of tbes^ 
in our xememberance, which were depidedly rich, but hesitate ^ 
little for th^ present in publishing thew. 

Still it mjist not be forgotten, that though Father Corsoi| 
p&en provokes a laugh^ hp frequently beguiles the people of 
their tears, as he is by uo means parsimonious pf his pwn. J^or 
lure they crocodile tears ^tber; he has a w^uin, tepder^ and 
pious heart. 

This old-fashioned itinerant, by ap odd jpj:taposition^ has 
fettled himself at Cobourg, where our rising jyiinistjy are rer 
peiving the poUsh of a liberal edupation, Thev may very j)nh 
fltably take i^ine leaves out of h^s book. 

May God in mercy giyp him a serene old age, and HiQ 
happy death (rf ?^ " good «)ldier pf Jesu? Chris^,** suph as he 
is I Aweut 



CKAYON SECOND. 



I s),m about to try my hand oq a very differeiit siibjept frp^^ 
the last It is said, I believe, that an artist finds it harder to 
paint the fa^^e of a model beauty, than ope who has some fear 
iures a little oi^t pf proportion. It is true, I refer not in this 
to the personai appearance of my subject, ^e is uo beauty. 
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yet a personable, comfortable looking man, — ^healthy, florid, aii4 
bulky witihout obesity. An intelligent Scottish gentleman said 
he liked to see him on the platform, as one felt, from his ap- 
pearance, " that there was no danger of his breaking down." 

Our subject has a well balanced mind. He unites a veiy 
emotional nature, with a very sound and sagacious judgment^ 
He is prudent and cautioUa ahAost to timidity, which sometimes 
leads him, I have thought, (though I may be mistaken,) to lose 
the most favorable opportunity ai effecting some important ob^ 
ject. He is not forward to take on himself responsibility which 
he thinks belongs to others ; and yet we have sometimes known 
bim to shoulder a great deal^ 

He must be a man of very successful management, or h^ 
woul4 not have enjoyed the uninterrupted confidence of the 
i^ritish and Canadian Conferences so long continuously aa he 
bas : having been Chairman of a District in New Brunswick 
for several years,— Superintendent of Missions in Canada ever 
since the re-construction of the '^ Union,'' — and President of 
the Conference no less than seven years in succession. 

He b^an his itinerant labors iu the West Indies, where he 
published an interesting Uttle work, embracing some affecting 
matters of pastoral experience. Since then, we have not heard 
of his publishing anything, excepting his well written Mission- 
ary Keports. He seems to have had a thorough business edu- 
cation. As to matters of learning, it would be harder to tell 
what he don't know,Hhan what he does, He has been offered, 
and. declined, the degree of Doctor in Divinity. His general 
information is extensive ; he has seen a great deal of what the 
world calls '^ good society," but seems to prefer the company of 
the pious to all others. He can be punctiliously polite when re's 
quired, or very free and familiar among his friends ; he can inr 
dulge in or take a joke when it is not out of character. 

As to public engagen^ents, he rather shrinks from notoriety 
than courts it. Qe is retiring and domestip a^ppst to a £iiult ;; 
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yet capable of the most saccessful public effort when be tries^ 
being a genial, able preacher, and an eloquent platform speaker. 

He is English by birth and education, but a Colonist by 
adoption and feeling. He is Conservative, yet progressive. 
In a word, a great, good, kind, wise man is the Rev. Enoch 
Wood. 

May he long hold his present honorable and useful position ! 



CRAYON THIRD. 

I turn my eyes to another man of port and presence, who, if 
a good physique be a matter of so much consequence to mental 
healthfulness and activity, as some psycologista maintain, ought 
to be the greatest man in the Conference ; for he is large, strong, 
and well proportioned ; and all who know him must confess 
that he is no mean man. 

First of all, he has evidently no ill opinion of himself, ^nd 
this self-reliance has borne him up in many an emergency, al- 
ways supposing also that he has had a proper reliance on Gk>d. 

He is a Canadian — a Bay of Quinte man. Converted in 
early life, and faithful to the present — a period of over thirty 
years — a good part of which has been spent in the Wesleyan 
Ministry. He went out in 1832. 

He received an excellent business education, and has a taste 
for secular and commercial matters. This may account for his 
being chosen to act so often on financial committees. Nor has 
any man in the connexion subserved the interests of the church's 
temporalities more than he. He seems to have a penchant for 
helping every one in the management of his business. I don't 
mean to say this disparagingly ; it is not done with offensive 
obtrusiveness. Yet he has done a great deal of thankless drud- 
gery for others ; but sometimes he has earned and received the 
deepest gratitude from those whom he has thus served. 
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He h a good pathetic preacher, with a plaintxye, tear-extort- 
ing delivery ; and I think feels very much when he makes others 
feel ; a correct speaker^ and fair sermonizer. His singing makes 
him interesting in social meetings; his voice undulates and 
quavers. 

He does not make so much impression in his Conference 
speeches as he would if he did not fidget about so much when 
he speaks, and were he a little more lucid in his arguments* 
We think he is rising above these defects. 

He has had his share of honor and responsibility ; has been 
Principal of Mount Elgin Industrial School ; Chairman of two 
Plstricts ; and is now the heir-apparent to the throne of the 
Book-steward, at some future day. His name is as fragrant as 
a Rose. 



CRAYON FOURTH. 

I now sketch a twin-spirit of the last. He is not so stout, 
but he makes up in length what he wants ih breadth. Tall, 
straight, strong, wiry, spry on foot, enduring. A fine person 
of a man is he ; and a man every inch of him, too. Perhaps 
if there had been a little infusion of a softer metal, to modify 
the stern steel of which he is composed, it would have been 
better in the estimation of some. 

Thoughtful and pains-taking, he has strong confidence in his 
own judgment. This gives him great advantages, with some 
drawback of unpopularity at times to one who is really a kind 
hearted as well a^ honorable man. 

Pretension aside, he is really a very versatile, capable, yea, 
wonderful man. Few men are so clever in so many things as he. 

He is a New Englander by birth — ^a New Brunswicker by 
education — and a Canadian by adoption. That is, he has 
adopted oiir cause and country^ and we have adopted him. He 
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is one of the fint^flnit beneftte of oor i^nnioii wi1}i tibe British 
Conference. He has done ns good servioe — as City I^reaclier 
and Saperintendent-^Gbairman — Chnreli Builder — ^and Trea- 
mirer and Moral Governor of Yietoria Cdil^. 

I do not know that he is ambitious, I rather think not; but 
be is 80 buoyant, he will always keep on top. There is noth- 
ing in the way of effort in connexion with the Church's opera- 
tion, be would not, if eaUed to do it, undertake to do— -eYcn 
if she should confide to him the task of. amputating a leg or 
an arm. He has any amount of physical nerve or courage, aad 
has performed in his time prodigies of adventure — such aB 
floating several miles on a atrong-currented riv^ on two inch 
boards, one laid on top of the other ; driving his cutter a long 
distance through four feet of water ; and swimming-a river 
holding on to his horse's bridle. 

He is clear-headed, logical ; debates well, keeps his temper, 
and exerts a great influence. He will, however, be estimated 
for all he is worth. Without the grace of God, he would not 
have been so amiable and interesting as he is — ^a beautiful ex- 
ample of sanctified manliness* He is powerful in prayer, and 
a real revival preacher. 

He may sometimes do a little harm, unwittingly — ^but will do 
a great deal of good on the whole — ^and will, there is little 
doubt, get to heaven at last. We want to get ready to meet 
him there. Amen. Need any one be t6\d we speak of the 
Ret. S. D. Riok ? 



CRAYON FIFTH. 

If we are to have a picture gallery of Canadian Wesleyan 
Ministers, this one should have stood first in order, — not only 
by vi/tue of his office, but also by virtue of the tout ensemble 
which make up his well-balanced eharaoter, both as a man and 
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a Minister. But the writer, for that very reason, as in smother 
ease already mentioned, has &h that diffidence to begin, which 
an artist would feel in attempting to sketch a faultless subject. 
But as. we are now in for it, we must make a venture. • 

He is a native of England-^fair and florid in complexion — 
medium sised, but symmetrioal, compact, and heavy. He has 
the orator's full chest We judge him possessed of great mus- 
eular strength. There are traditions of youthful feats of agihty 
and strength, some of which he gave up at a very early age, as 
incompatible with his religious profession. Juicing from his 
aetive habits and long-<M>ntinued labours in different parts of 
the world, it is plain he must have great powers of endurance. 
Although he began his itinerant career at the age of nineteen, 
and has continued it in ^^summer^s heat and winter's oold," by 
sea and land, for thirty-Jive years, at least, he would easOy 
pass £» one whose age was only thirty-flve. He is the son, we 
are told, of an eld Methodist Cksfihleader, (a good parentage) ; 
was made a Local Preacher when a mere boy, — and, as we 
have ahready hinted, began to labor in the full Ministry at the 
eaxly age of nineteen. His first appointment was to Lower 
Canada, then Upper Canada, then England, then Gibraltar, 
jaxkd was then called home to England again. From Eng- 
land he came out to Canada as '^ Superintendent of Canada 
Missions,'' on the formation of the first ^* Union" with the 
Conference. That office he filled to satisfaction, and that 
also of President of Conference, for several years, perform- 
ing some of the most toilsome journeys, on runners and wheels 
when he could, and on horseback when he could do it no other 
way. After the ^' dissolution " he was called home, wh^re he 
still showed himself the friend of Canada, and exerted no small 
influence in bringing about a '^ re-union," when overtures were 
made for that purpose. In England he received offices and 
stations corresponding in importance to his previous position 
and usef ulnsssK-receiving in the meantime, tlie honorary ide- 
22 
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gree of Doctor in Divinity from Victoria College, which he treQ 
deserves, although he says he has " perpetrated" but one piece 
of authorship. Two years ago he was the Representative from 
the British to the Canadian Conference, and one year ago waa 
appointed its President. He presided in its last Session ; has 
labored most indefatigably to advance its objects during the 
year, and is now conducting the business of the Conference 
with great propriety. He proves to be a much better Presi- 
dent than we anticipated : serious, yet jdeasant ; good tem- 
pered and patient to a degree ; fair and honorable. 

He was originally well educated, and has acquired a great 
amount of various learning since, including the French and 
Spanish languages, which he speaks as well as reads. But 
there is no subject in which he is more complete than Theology. 
He is a great reader of his Bible, the words of which he quotes 
with beautiful propriety. His style in speaking and writing is 
chaste and el^ant, but there are no prominences in it. It is 
'^ like the words of a pleasant song, of one who hath a pleasant 
voice, and can play skilfully upon the harp.'* To listen tq him, 
is like a jaunt through a beautiful, flowery, odoriferous prairie, 
so slightly undulating that you cannot fix on any particular lo- 
cality as beautiful above the rest, or as particularly memorable, 
or even as a way-mark by which you may trace your way over 
the same ground again. 

Dr. Stinson's manners are those of a simple, humble, dig- 
nified Christian gentleman. His brisk, British-officer-like ap. 
pearance, and fiery, restless eye, would make you think him a 
little haughty at first sight, but all that fades away on acquaint- 
ance. He is a true Methodist Minister, and God is giving him 
a son, " Joseph H. Stinson," to succeed him in the work. 



CRAYON SIXTH. 

Perhaps we are now in the midst of the most interesting ser- 
vice among all the prudential institutions of our wond^ful 
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Methodism, Bot excepting the Class-meeting — the Love-feaet — 
the Watch-night : What is it ? It is the public reception of 
the young mea into full connexion with the Conference, who 
have passed through their ministerial probation. Four young 
ministers have spoken with great propriety and good feeling, 
relating their christian experience and call to the ministry. 
The resolution for their reception has been moved by the Key. 
Enoch Wood in an impressive manner. The motion is now 
being seconded by one who has never been called to perform 
the task before, although some thirty-two years in the itinerant 
field ; a man very different in appearance from the preceding 
speaker, who is so rotound that his clothes sit smoothly upon him. 

Our subject is somewhat tall^ rather slight, haggard, and not 
very handsome, though interesting, whose arms hang loosely 
about him while speaking as though they were slightly artic- 
ulated. He has notwithstanding good health, and seems wiry 
find enduring. 

A maa of a metaphysical, or rather logical, cast of mind is 
he; inclined to receive nothing but on the severest scrutiny, 
and thus disposed to suspicion of aew measures, and by no 
means disposed to receive strangers at once into unlimited con- 
fidence. He is not, therefore, from tlie constitution of his 
mind, the man for prompt decision and energetic measures. 
A person of his temperament, however, in a deliberative body, 
which is both legislative and executive, may oxert a good influ- 
ence in restraining the intemperate £^dor of the sanguine and 
impulsive. A drag chain may be as useful in its place as the 
inotive power^ Let no one understand us that he is sour and 
cynical. No man is more full of smiles than h^, with sometimes 
a spice of humor ; his attempts at the facetious, however, are 
not always successful. He is too good and religious to be a trifler. 

He is wholly of Canadian growth — ^the son of a good old 
Methodist couple, who, though very plain and unpretending 
ihemselves, raised a large family of talented sons — not brilliant, 
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bat substaiitial ; five miaisters and Qvret lawyers ; with two 
fanners, one of whom is a highly respectable and useful local 
preacher. One of the legal gentlemen is a Dootor of Laws. 

Our hero is a masterly preacher of his class, but not ^' popu- 
lar^' in the oonyentional sense of that term. He is a man to 
be ap|»reciated by the reflecting and the thoughtful, who, alas t 
are not the many. For this reason, he occupied rather retired 
stations at the first, but has worked his way up into notice b^ 
dint of solidity and worth. He was once Secretary of the 
Conference, the highest office now in the gift of his brethren ; 
also he has been Chairman of a District for a number of years. 
Be is this year appointed to accompany the two highest (^eera 
of Conference as a Representative to the next General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States* 
He must be a man highly este^ned, or he would not so gener- 
ally get the President's eye, when many others find a difficulty 
in catchingit \ and enjoy the patient respectful attention of the 
Conference to his not unfrequent and not very lively speeches. 
He is a good speaker ; but better writer than speaker, having 
written some profound and elc^nt articles in his time. !ffi.s 
clear, calm manner of treating questions reminds us of the pro^ 
ductions of Doctor Hodgson of the M. E^ Church in the 
United States. It is a pity but he would turn his attention to 
some work, which would leave a permanent example of his pow- 
ers, and be a means of usefulness when he is gone from earth. 

Although his pertinacity sometimes seems a little dogged, 
the Bey. Asahel Hfrlbubt is a modest, pious, upright man, 
who might be trusted to any extent. We wish him all the hap- 
piness his merit deserves. 



CRAYON SEVENTH. 

Our present subject is a native of Ireland, but came to Low- 
er Canada young. He was converted, when a youth, in Ireland, 
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by reading Mr. Wesleys's works, but b^an to preach in Ca- 
nada. He is a junior member of a family of respectability^ 
which had met with some reverses. Although a man who claims 
id be respected, he can be very condescending and familiar 
when he likes. Nor is there any extra refinement about him, 
having never wholly unlearned his broad Irish accent. A high- 
minded honorable man is he. He married respectably, and 
was no loser in a pecuniary point of view by the alliance. 

His personal appearance is good, being compact, strong, well 
proportioned and healthy — flight complexioned and young look- 
ing. He has a changeable, expressive countenance, which il) 
conceals his constitutional mirthfulness. He has all the advan- 
tages of physique which phrenologists say should accompany a 
healthy and powerful mind, — ^unless, indeed, the rather dispro- 
portibnate size of the head be against Ibhat conclusion. 

His perceptions are quick and lively, which, with a spice of 
wit and humor, make him ready and good at repartee. His 
naturally good powers have been improved by a fair share of 
education and private study. He is a man of extensive read- 
ing, and has a retentive memory. H^s love of books is shown 
in the largeness of his library, the pains with which it has been 
assorted, and the care with which it is preserved. Few per- 
sons have a larger amount of, and niore general and accurate 
information than he. This, with his consifcitutional quickness, 
makes him both instructive and entertaining in private conver- 
sation. A taste for Medicine and Architecture, to both of 
which he has paid some attention, is sometimes made use of for 
his friends and the Church. He is a voluble, ready instruc- 
tive preacher ; popular on the platform and very clever in doc- 
trinal controversy, 

His stations and connexioiiial o$ces have scarcely correspond- 
ed with his general abilities, although he seems to have been 
more notice4 of late, and is now in the fifth year of his Dis- 
trict Qhainnanship. He is not now a frequent speaker in Coat 
22* 
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ference ; nor is he' one of the number of those who seem t» 
sway that body and influence its decisions. 

His sympathy for the poor, and his skill in settling diffi* 
onlties, in which he combines authority and persuasion, coun^ 
terbalance his want of pre-eminence in some other pastoral pre- 
requisites. He is yery clerical in his appearance ; has high 
notions of ministerial dignity and the importance of the min- 
isterial office ; and thinks that ministerial functions should be 
performed in appropriate and distinctive yestments. Such ves- 
ments he thinks ought to be assumed by Wesleyan ministers ; 
and has actually introduced the '^ gown and bands'' into the pul< 
pits of two of his stations. 

Although the sun has its spots, it is s^ a glorious lumin- 
ary ; and although he may have some peculiarities, the Kev. 
James Brock is doubtless a wise and good man. 



CRAYON EIGHTH. 

I now turn my eyes to the oldest "effective'* minister in the 
Conference ; one who, though of the old school, might have m»- 
ited attention before this. Although one of the original type of 
Canadian Hethodist preachers, it by no means justifies tho 
application to him of the epithet "lY/ifera^e," so liberally bes- 
towed upon them in former days. He had more than ordi- 
nary advantages for the day when he commenced, and had 
been a popular school teacher in early life. That training, we 
are inclined to think, was received in the United States, where 
perhaps also he was born. If so, his early arrival in the coun- 
try with the family to which he belonged, and his long continu- 
ance in it, have naturalized and acclimated him to all intents 
and purposes. He has been one of Canada's most laborious 
and self-sacrificing pioneer evangelists. Something like twelve 
out of the ihirtyreight years of his public nunistry have been 
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spent in laboring among the Indian tribes^ to whom be has a 
strong attachment. He is one of the few Missionaries to the 
Indians who have preference for this wjork. Others go to these 
heathen from a sense of duty ; he from a sentiment of choice as 
well as duty. 

The writer well remembers the first sight of this now veteran 
itinerant. He was then young, and being small of stature, 
round-faced, and light-complexioned, he looked still younger 
than he was. It was in our Upper Canadian capital, in the 
year 1825, as one of a troop of what the English peasantry call 
^'riding preachers," ainong whom were the then distinguid^d 
names of Wilson, Wright, and Metcalf, on their way to the an- 
nual Conference. The experience of that young minister relat- 
ed in the Love-feast on the occasion, referred to it, while floods 
of tears channeled down his cheeks^ deeply affected one boyish 
heart. 

Our subject was never what is called a ffreat preacher, but 
he was a lively, gifted, and soul-saving one. His ministry 
was^characterized by pathos, zeal, and unction. Had a very 
musical voice, suited to the declamatory, hortatory sort of preach* 
ing which obtained at that time, and that seemed well adapted 
to reach the Canadian mind of that day — a style of preaching 
this, which seemed to be formed on the model of the Eev» 
Elder Case, who was considered a standard of perfection by 
young preachers at that period. Our hero was very pious, 
and would sing and pray in revival meetings the live-long 
night 

He holds his age well. He is still straight, active, and com^ 
paratively young looking, although he must be now over sixty. 
Several things have contributed to this : a good constitution 
originally ; very temperate habits ; plenty of out-door exercise ; 
his not being a slavish student ; the absence of disappointment, 
from his being un-ambitious and expecting little ; and freedom 
from corroding irritation, being one of the best natured and 
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most imperturbable men in the world. This last item is an 
element of character which a minister must have to succeed 
among .the Indians. 

Though not pre-eminently a bookish man, he has picked up 
a vast amount of practical knowledge. We know of no class 
of men whose conversation is more replete with intelligent re- 
mark than these old itinerants. The application of the ^Dise 
marCs name to him is, therefore, not wholly inappropriate ; and 
the Ret. Solomon Waldbon is a modest, sensible, and ex* 
ceedingly companionable old gentleman, greatly beloved by all 
who know him. Our subject is on the outskirts of civilization 
labouring among the Indians of Walpole Island. 



CRAYON NINTH. 

An affecting scene now presents itself to us, as we assemble 
in the last session of the last day of the Conference. It is the 
night season. The assembly is greatly reduced in numbers, 
many of the preachers having left since '^ the final reading of 
the Stations." The lamps shed their mellow light on the eager 
faces turned towards the platform, while business is being hur- 
ried to its completion. The galleries and much of the space 
below are full of respectable citizens, young* and old, listening 
to the debates. After the reading of sundiy Reports, and the 
pjassing of sundry Resolutions, it is announced by the President 
that " Father Wright wishes to address some remarks to the 
Conference." 

The occasion is this r-r-This aged Minister had been " super- 
annuated" some years ago, and was subsequently returned '^ ef- 
fective," that he might be sent to a particular Indian Mission, 
where they wanted their then Missionary to be removed, and 
Father Wright (an old friend) to be re-appointed among them. 
Now, after two years of ^ojourn among them, with the unrea- 
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9onable oaprioiousness that sometimes obaracterizes even white 
people as well, " they wish a change." 

There he stands, his ample locks blanched to the whiteness 
of snow with the frost*of years, and pleads his former toils — ^hia 
present health and ability to labor — the success he has had even 
on this Mission the last year, — with a pathos that draws tears 
from the eyes of preachers and people. 

Though our hero is thus introduced under circumstances of 
tenderness, — and though he himself knew how to be tender, and 
in the palmy days of his Ministry to draw tears from the eyes 
of his auditors, yet you are not to associate the mournful and 
the melanoholy with the name of jovial David Wright. Hia 
soul was naturally full of fun and frolic. Witty, humorous, and 
mischievous, he was in boyhood full of pranks and practi- 
cal jokes. Through mercy he was converted young, and 
brought all his native vivacity into religion, which gave his 
piety an active, cheerful, and inviting character. ,He soon be- 
gan to exhort and . preach and after spending two years 
under the Presiding Eider, in what he used to call himself 
"stopping hog-holes," he was received on trial in 1821. 

The early part of his Ministry was marked by great success. 
It was just of the character to suit the genius of most of the 
population of Canada in that day. His preaching was desul- 
tory, slap-dash, and discursive, though powerful. He was won- 
derfully great in exhortation. Furthermore, he was exactly the 
man to forage in a new country, and would live well where 
most other men would starve ; he would get his support by hook 
or by crook, and not offend the people either. His beaming, 
handsome face, laughing eyes, and cordial shake-hands, soon 
won his way to every heart. He was once chairman of a Dis- 
trict. 

His ' former colleagues have a lively recollection of the 
pleasant hours spent in his company. He has stood by 
and comforted many a soul in "the swellings of Jordan ;" 
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and when the period may arrive when the Master whom He has 
loved and nobly served so long shall call for him, how it will 
delight his old companions who may linger a little longer, to 
learn that he was as happy in death* as he has often been 
known to be in life, notwithstanding its cares and dangers. 
So prays an Old Colleague. 



CRAYON TENTH. 

A little dark speck of humaraty now crosses my mental 
vision, the original of which most Canadians h^ve often seen ; 
for though born in England, Canada is proud to claim him. 
But how shall I portray what is so unique ? He stands some 
five feet six inches high, with width to correspond; very 
dark, and nearly as hardas an Egyptian munmiy, — being little 
but a case of bones and sinews. His hair seems to have a de- 
cided objection to becoming grey ; for though he is now on the 
shady side of fifty, its original raven gloss is not much impaired. 
I believe his eyes are black also, but I will not be sure ; they 
are such a restless pair of little firy orbs, that it is pretty hard 
to tell. To make some use of another man's figure, concerning 
another little man of talent and energy~Dr. Abel Stevens — ^he 
may be imagined to be composed of a piece of Canada's tough- 
est blue-clay, wet up with lightning. Then, such an organ- 
ization phrenologieally ! The disproportionate largeness of 
his combativeness, not to mention destructiveness, would render 
him dangerous, were it not for the very large amount of the 
grace of God which all give him credit for possessing. But, 
with this controlling influence, those mental peculiarities only 
add to his executive energy. Energetic he is. 

He entered the itinerant field a married man, under many 
disadvantages, yet he sprang up into notice at once. The testi- 
mony of Father Prindle, his firct Superintendent, was, "that he 
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never knew a man trho bad so much preach in him." What a 
run of success and popularity he had from that time till the 
temporary failure of his health a few years ago ! Long Point, 
Belleville, Chairman of the Augusta District, — Kingston, To- 
ronto East, Toronto District, Hamilton, Toronto West, and 
London. During this period, he was first President, and then 
Secretary of Conference. He is a wonder of mental ability, 
seeing he is wholly self-educated. His sermons are studied 
with great diligence, and every argument and phrase carefully 
elaborated, and some of them re-written a dozen times ; yet the 
matter comes out as liquid as lava from a volcano, and nearly 
as hot. When he is thoroughly excited with his theme, we can 
think of nothing but a man shoveling red-hot coals. Bis, how- 
ever, is not a creative genius ; but an acquiring, adapting, ap- 
propriating one. To use his own account playfully given, he 
" b^, borrows, and steals, from the living and the dead." But 
then, it is all fused over again, and run into one homogeneous 
mass. 

Though he is a man whom his brethren " delight to honor," 
he does not take a very conspicuous part in the deliberations, 
or doings, of Conference, besides serving on most of its impor- 
tant Committees* He is more of an Executive officer, than 
Legislator. Two things seem to prevent his being an effective 
debater : first, his unfeigned modesty ; second, we opine, his 
inability to command himself in the midst of so much confu- 
sion and excitement. He does best at a set speech. 

Several slight productions^ such as Sermons, Lectures, Be- 
views, &c., have emanated from his pen ; and like everything 
else about him, they are all sui generis. With returning health, 
his activity and influence are returning. But his greatest 
praise is that he is a holy man — a faithful, laborious pastor — and 
very successful in promoting conversions and revivals of reli- 
gion. Who will not recognize in the above sketch the features 
of our own Henby Wilkinson ? 
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CRAYON ELEVENTH. 



Our present subject is an older Minister than some placed 
before him, hayii^ gone out into the itinerant field in 1826. 
He was born where more than one Methodist preacher first 
breathed the yital air, in the British army. I have always 
thought there was a moral heroism in such men, not always found 
in others. His conversion was one of the fruits of a great Re- 
vival in the Military Settlement in the Townships of Drum- 
mond and Bathurst, brought about by the instrumentality of 
the sainted Metcalf and colleagues. He is a strong-built, portly, 
and not unhandsome man. As he has been one of the hardest 
workers, so he has proved himself one of the most enduring 
men in the Conference. Has scarcely been a week laid up from 
his work in thirty-three years, excepting once from a broken 
leg. Thou^ fifty-four or five, he looks young, and scarcely 
uses an eye-glass at all. 

He has not been often a City preacher, but has been mostly 
on large rural circuits, and (under the old regimen) on districts. 
Has been mcure years a Chairmab of a District than perhaps 
any man now in the active work. Is one of the ex-Presidents, 
and has for many years sat on the platform till this year, and 
now is likely to go on to it again, as the Conference, by a vast 
majority of ballot votes, have asked his appointment as the 
President's Co-Dele^te. 

It is somewhat hard to account for this man's high position. 
His natural abilities, though good, are not great; he makes no 
pretensions to learning^ in the highest sense of that term ; and 
his preaching is not of what is called the ^' popular" kind. 
Furthermore, being rather stiff and sturdy, he is not so much 
beloved by preachers or people, as some others. Yet there is 
somelhing about him that commands respect He early took a 
respectable position, and he keeps it It perhaps arises firom 
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fair abilities, good character and conduct, hard labor, prudence,, 
and a reputation for being a safe man, acquired by never ven- 
turing beyond his disciplinary " record." 

In preaching he begins deliberately, feeling his way along — 
drawing out his words a little — till he gets self-command and 
the mastery of his subject ; he then becomes heated with his 
theme, when his powerful voice makes the house literally jar, and 
the sinner's heart to tremble. He preached an excellent sermon 
on Christian Perfection, in Hamilton, on the Sabbath preced- 
ing the Conference, which was attended with a heavenly influ- 
ence. He is evidently ripening in holiness as he gets older.. 
To all appearance there are still many years of ministerial toil 
before him. May he be eminently successful ! 

From what has been said, all will be able to identify the 
Rev. Richard Jones. 



CRAYON TWELFTH. 

Circumstances having thrown me for several days of late into 
the company of some of the more junior members of the Con- 
ference, I am induced to sketch onc^ if not more, of these. A 
painter, though he may be able to paint from memory, never- 
theless requires to have his memory refreshed by a sight of the 
original from time to time ; and the more recent his contact 
with the object to be portrayed, the more lively the recollection, 
or the more distinct the impression which the lineaments of that 
dbject have left on the mihd. Besides, painters, like poets, are 
" maggoty ;" as the one cannot write without " getting the 
thought," so neither can the other sketch without it. 

I have before my mind's eye at the present time, a model 

young Minister ; he is a native of England, but owes his spiritual 

birth to Canada, and is a decided Canadian in his sympathies. 

He has always had tolerable opportunities of improvement, 

23 
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of which he has most Mth^y availed himself. He was a beau- 
dfal exam|>le of filial piety when at home with his parents^ and 
a pattern Local preacher. His leisure hours were given to pri- 
vate study ; the hours of school (for he was a teacher) were de- 
voted to the acquirement of the means of placing his aged pa- 
rents in the possession of a home when he should leave them — 
and his nights and Sabbaths spent in travelling far and near to 
preach Christ and to promote the salvation of souls, by holding 
protracted meetings, in which he has always been singularly sue- 
cessfol. In view of so many engagements, the wonder is that he 
haB become so well read and informed on all subjects. His Min- 
isterial standing is six years, and his age is a little over thirty. 

As a preacher, he excels in dealing with the conscience, espe- 
cially with the consciences of professors of religion. His topics 
are not hacknied, nor his matter common-place. His sermons 
are original, and masterly in their conception and structure ; 
and if his personal appearance and voice were as commanding 
as some men's, he would be one of the most impressive preachers 
amongst us. 'Popular," perhaps he would not be ; there is too 
much searching, disagreeable truth in his discourses for that. 
His voice is small and plaintive, but well managed, and his 
utterance distinct. His elocution is not so free and graceful as 
some^ which gives the several parts of his sermons a somewhat 
angular and interrupted appearance. But continued praotioe 
will contribute to wear off the points, and make the variousparts 
of his discourses flow into each other in a more pleasing way. 

He is now in the third year of his Superintendency on one 
circuit, and that a very important one ; and he is proving him- 
self a sound-hesurted Methodist, and a thorough disciplinarian. 
He is industrious and exact — ^modest, but bold — ^mild, but firm 
and faithful ; and, although his fidelity makes him to be thought 
punctilious by some, he is evidently winning golden opinions 
from all the ri^t^minded and reflecting. 

Should he keep in his present course, and Gbd spare his life. 
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he is destined to render great service to the Glmicli of God. 
May Infinite Merey uphold and direct modest, iaithfnl Williax 
ToMLiN I 

Should any person who has not seen him, wish to know Iww 
he looks^ we have to say, he stands ahout five feet nine or ten 
inches high. He is muscular, but lean, being, like Wesley, 
'^without an ounce of superfluous flesh." He is straight, active, 
and wiry. His skin and eyes are dark, his features sharp, and 
face almost beardless. The hair comes far down on his fore- 
head, which, however, is counteracted by a sort of " cow-lick,*' 
causing it to stand upright. Such is our hero in mind and body. 



CRAYON THIRTEENTH. 

In writing of the last mentioned brother, we were reminded 
of his last year's colleague, a younger Minister, though he is a 
somewhat older, man. He was born in Scotland, and though, 
bro\^l\t up mos^y m Canada, h9^> consfde];aDle t^ge of the 
Scottish accent, which is rather in his favor than otherwise. 
His voice is good and well managed ; and his manner, though 
plain and unpretending, is very agreeable and winning. 

Hi0 conversion was rather late in life, and early opportuni- 
ties for mental improvement were n^lected ; but he has made 
a good use of his time since he came under the influence of re- 
ligion, and being possessed of active, facile powers of mind, his 
profiting has been great. We scarcely know a Minister of his 
years more desiderated, as a companion, pastor, preacher, and 
platform speaker. He is amiable — has good sense — ^and is not 
without 'poetical genius. 

He is going the {present year where he will not find his re- 
q^K^bilities *^ idl p<>etry." He is the apostle of MeJhodfam on 
the^Opeongo Road. A more suitable man for that pioneering 
enterprise pierhaps oould not have been aeleeied— being pie-pos- 
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sewing, laborious, self-denying, versatile, and capable. He 
should enlist the prayers of the Churoh. May God prosper him t 
His. career having been short, we dismiss him with this brief 
notice, believing that, if spared, the friends of Methodism .will 
hear another day of James Masson. 



CRAYON FOURTEENTH. 

Now comes a lump of good nature from the Emerald Isle, 
longer in the Ministry than either of the two last. His status 
is fourteen years. He owes a good deal to our College, where 
he was one of the first probationary students. His age is un- 
known to us ; he may be forty, and he may be a great deal less. 
He is strong, stout, and fresh-colored, with curly locks. He is 
voluble, and rather oratorical as a speaker, — but we should think 
not very profound, and not a very hard student. [Since writ- 
ing this, we learn he studies more than we gave him credit for.] 
He. loves and seijves, the people^ ani^ th^y love. him'. ' 'He will . 
get on as pleasantly through life as any one we know, and after 
doing very considerable good, will get to heaven at last. There 
are not many, thei prospect of meeting whom affords us more 
pleasure, than that of Robert Robinson. 



CRAYON FIFTEENTH. 
A tall, dark, lank figure now stands up before us. His face 
is flattened, nose prominent, teeth projecting, eyes large, full, 
and black ; and there is a slight natural deformity in his hands. 
But still, he is so attentive to his person, and so genteel, that 
he is rather interesting than otherwise. Though newly ordain, 
ed, he is not young; and may thank the '^ sliding scale*' for 
coming into the connexion at his time of life. Bat he is an 
illustration of the usefulness of that scale, in allowing us to 
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Although our friend has served ilie Ghuroh long and well, as 
he is now oompuratiyely young, and particularly young witili 
r^ard to health and stamina, we expect he will be permitted to 
serve it for many years to C(»ne. God grant that he may I 

Most of our readers will recognise in this portrait the fear 
tures of our genial, good natured friend Warner. 



CRAYON SEVENTEENTH. 

We turn to a very opposite character. One not possessed of 
the same advantages of personal appearance; one not so tall, 
graceful, and dashing ; but shorter, meek looking, and less at- 
tractive. True, he is fair, fat, and comely, and that is enough. 
But he has superior advantages of mind. Not that it is ori- 
ginal, philosophic, or marked, by strength of genius. Our sub- 
ject is rather characterized by the power of, and desire for, men- 
tal acquisition. For this he has had great facilities ; and when 
he had them not, he made them. First, he was favored with a 
very liberal classical training in boyhood, — then, several years 
commercial experience was to his advantage, as teaching him 
business and accounts, and, what a boy can learn no where so 
well as in a shop, politeness. During this period he was con- 
verted, and, being yety pious, he improved it in seading much 
in Theology, reading up his classics, and acquiring the French 
language. His early call to the itinerant field, and his appoint- 
ment, for several years to bosh dirouits, seemed not to hinder 
his systematic progress in every branch of knowledge. He 
availed himself of his long sojourn in the two Toronto circuits 
to study in the Provincial University, where he successively 
bore off the prizes in Hebrew, Ch^dee, Arabic, and Syriac. 
He reads twelve languages. 

His learning has not marred his piety. He is the same 
humble, lowly Methodist preacher as at first. Indeed, he is 
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ufttorally nodesl and retiiing, — IumI Io be thnui ugainst his 
ivill iBlo his irat Oity appotnteMits, Ktagston and TovoBr 
to — and instinotivflly shrinksfran oAoe. Stilly ii is foreed upon 
him. Heisnot onlyaChainnaa, batboldsthe highesioSoe in 
^kb gift of iha Canadian Conference, and fiUs it well. In one 
matter, he is a little staif: time to $h$dy, he will have; will 
not be at the meicj of every invitation to tea ; will not go to 
see the people any oftener than he thinks necessary ; and be- 
lieves his subordinate may serve the *^ out places/' in general, 
quite well enough. This is the true way to gain respect ; for 
thoi;^h the people will grumble a little, they will always do 
more for such a man than for one who slavishly serves them 
night and day. 

In one respeot Mr. Harpsb excels all men we wot of,-^in 
his desire for, and skill in amassing a Library. Perhaps no 
person in Canada has a better knowledge of books llian he. 
For the number of volumes, their rarity, choice of edition, beaijity 
of execution, order of arrangement, and careful preservation, his 
Library is a sight to be seen. 

Mr. H. is just such a preacher as you might expect from 4ie 
description ^ven above of his personal physique, mental calibre, 
scholarly habits, und pious diqK)fiition« Not oratorical and 
showy — not bod and boisteions ; but evangelical, spiiitual, ex- 
poflilory, rich in matter, and alwi^ opportune and aifMN^riate. 
A workman he is " who needeth not to be aahaoied, lig^y di- 
viding A^ word of tvuih.' - la about &rfy years of age, and has 
been in the Miaiflby eighitm yearsL Will aome day be no 
rmean author. An Iriak-Canadian ia he^ 
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And now my noble hearted firiend PolIiA&d, bare thy neok 
and shoulders fi>r a sketch. Though thy person is small ihere 



^aploy matuied taltat wittMHil too BWMh jeppatdising cmr fdndB. 
Our b^ro was a sjbudioiia, populav, and praotioal Looal preaober 
:for BHwe tban tw^iy jeara ia Sngland. Tlua makes him the 
{Ncofonndy weU-farnisb(od, deUbeomte, isapiressive preacher bow ; 
and his fosBier oonua^poial esperienoe inakes him the judicious 
manager and sldUult engineer in: church-building, and all the 
temporalities of the Ghureh. He is Sweet in name, and by 
no means 90w in diapositioii. There is perhaps one person in 
the world, at the present moment, a little anxious to know that 
this is the case. That person has decided favorably. 



CRAYON SIXTEENTH. 

We turn to the greater lights again. The subject We now 
propose to consider, we find rather hard to sketch. We know 
not that we appreciate his character truly. The difficulty 
arises from some apparent contrarieties. 

He is a nadre Canadian, of a pious, respectable parentage. 
Converted to Gk>d in youth, at a Methodist Seminary, while 
prosecuting his preparatory studies for a learned profession. 
Being full of zeal for Qod and souls, he almost immediately 
entered the itinerant ranks, as a probationer, in 1831, when 
about nineteen years of age, and continues to this day. He 
was one of the last batoh of what has ^been called '' Old Dis- 
pensati«m'' m^. 

He has the advantage of a fine pevsonal appearance. He 
stands about five feet tea incites U|^ ; b«i being ratilier stout 
and heavy, he q|py not seem.qnato so tall. He is by nomeams 
unwieldly, however ; but atraight, iull^ditf ted, and trim built 
His hair is dark and abundant, skin dear, head good? an4 
face massive, with Qrecian nose and features — ^and to crown all, 
a genteel haiid uid foot. 

His voice is strong, dear, musieal, and manageable, but some- 
times perhaps raised too hJgh» His elocution is easy and do- 
23* 
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gant, and if he had as many adimntages of mind as body, he 
would have few saperiors as f^ pnUie speaker. His mind was 
originally good enongh, but we suspeot he has not worked it so 
hard as he might hare done. He has been rather practieal than 
studious and literaiy. Thus, while he has not the reputation of 
being very intellectual, he has the satisfaction to refleottbat he 
has been one of the Churoh's most enthusiastic pioneers. For 
many years he was a sort of ^' Missionaiy Bishop/' and per- 
formed wonders in the '^ Huron World." One who was privy 
to his labors there says, that " He was the right man in the 
right place.'' He travelled extensively, revived camp-meetings, 
was the instrument of forming thirty new circuits, promoted 
the erection of thirty new churches, and nearly as many par- 
sonages. For fear I may not have ranked him high enough, 
I will insert the description of him given by an American min- 
ister who shared his labors at an Indian camp-meeting on the 
shore of Lake Huron, and published in a New York pa- 
per : — " The Rev. Mr. is a gentleman of a large, robust 

frame, a broad and full English face, the very picture of per- 
fect health. From the cast of his cranium a stranger would 
accord to him a high degree of int^eotual power. There is in 
his carriage an air of haughtiness ; but this is only in appear- 
ance. If the discourses he preached while amongst us were a 
fair specimen, he ranks considerably, above mediocraey as a 
preacher. They were excellent, not as specimens of pulpit ora- 
tions, in the popular sense, but as dear, full, scriptural exhibi- 
tions of Gospel truth, practically applied to the hearers, and 
accompanied with the power of the Holy Ohost. Blest witli 
uncommon strength of lungs, he made tlie encampments re- 
sound with his thundering appeals to the hearts of sinners. 
Nor was he anywhere more at home, or more active than in the 
prayer-meeting. While in his Simons he cast into the deep 
the Gospel net, by the fervency of his prayers he helped to 
draw it ashore and gather up the fishes." 
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arc beauties in thy mind ; tkou^ thy body is diminutive^ the 
heart of a christian hero glows in thy breast; though thy 
face be plain and beardless, thy high expansive forehead shows 
intellectual power ; and thy large expressive eyes, prominent 
nose, and wide mouth, show tiiee to be a man of character 
and eloquence. The soul of eloquence is in thee. 

Here is one of the best pieces of stuff we ever saw done up 
in so small a quantity. Our subject was born and converted 
in England, but had the discernment, on coming to Canada, 
which some old countrymen have not, to perceive the true 
genius and character of the Anglo-Canadian mind, and to adapt 
himself to it. He is acute and discriminating, polite, flexible, 
and versatile, with good business talents. Unites great sociality 
and pleasantness with lively, fervent piety. He is a shrewd 
observer of men and things, and has a lively, piquant manner 
in describing them ; excels in personating others. This makes 
him very entertaining in company. His opportunities for in- 
tellectual improvement in youth were wasted in gaiety and folly, 
biit idh!k<^^ IkiB frkikf^iination by the grace of God, he has read 
extensively, and what is more, thoroughly ; and has kept the 
company of none but the best standards of style. He excels 
in verbal memory — only needs to read a brilliant passage or 
paragraph twice ^ to make it his own. This he has done with 
all that suited his taste and genius. So much so, that it is 
hard now to tell what is original in him, and what is not. Nor do 
we think he very well knows himself. To srholan^hip hp makes 
small pretensions, but of general intelligence he has a large 
amount ; has a legal turn of mind, and would have made a 
successful lawyer; but that would have spoiled a soul-saving 
preacher. He is not ambitious, but has been lately preferred 
to the Chairmanship of an important district, — an office for 
which he has been long qualified. He knows well how to man- 
age both men and matters. His practical turn of mind is 
shown in his acquiring the French language. 
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He ha0 been in the Miniatry about aeyenteen years^ and has 
fiUad our most important City appointments, — Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, London, and Quebec. He is generally beloved, and many 
heiflHa pray for his proe^)erity. 



CRAYON NINETEENTH. 

Canadian Methodism has had the honor of bringing up from 
<< the dark and unfathomable caves" of human corruption, ^^ull 
many a gem of purest ray serene ;" and though she may not 
have had all the facilities for cutting, polishing, and setting 

them that,coul4,)iav^be^i^4<^<»d) ^be has rubbed off some of the 
rough ^terior, and placed them in ^,ppsition in which corus- 
cations of superior light have flashed on the astonished gi^e of 
beholders. One of these occupies a place in my mind's eye at 
the jpresent. A great overgrown, white-h^fi4 J0*8i,i»W»^fe 
in his appearance, and shambling in his walk, and imperfectly 
educated, some forty years ago, came under the power of the 
Gospel as preached by the warm-hearted itinerants of that day, 
and cast in his lot among the Methodists. True, he was not so 
much of a " green-horn" as our first description might have led 
the reader to suppose. He was the son of a U. E. Loyalist 
bom in New Brunswick, who had borne a commission in the 
Bevolutionary War, and probably had the best advantages 
of schooling, and seeing the best society, which a country neigh- 
borhood in that day afforded. Furthermore, he had the school- 
ing — ^for better for worse — of the British army during the late 
American war ; in which, though the merest boy, he was thought 
worthy to cany a standard, and wear a sword and his Majesty's 
uniform ; and on assuming the Christian profession, he proved 
himself a " good soldier of Jesus Christ," sacarifiiung his father*8 



r 
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house and friendship sooner than give up his religion : an in- 
stance of fidelity which was crowned with the conversion of a 
family of brothers. 

Having married early to provide himself a home, he was not 
the first of the brothers who entered the itinerant field ; but 
the necessities of the' Church, and the fame of his increasing 
abilities as a Local preacher, drew him from his seclusion in 
the woods of Oxford, into the ranks of the regular Ministry. 
His first efforts proved him naturally eloquent, and earned for 
him the name of the " Canadian Orator." A more loveable 
man than he was in the early part of his Ministry could not be 
found. He was humble and condescending, good-natured and 
affable, — ^pious and zealous to a degree, — ^and one of the most 
earnest, winning, voluble, pathetic, and persuasive preachers 
that one could wish to hear. 

Eloquent he has been and still is, and no mistake. We can 
remember masses of people moved by his word, like forest trees 
swayed to and fro by the wind. And even now, there are f&^ 
localities in Canada where the news that the ^^ old man eloquent" 
is to be the speaker, will not bring out multitudes to hear. The 
elements of his power were a plaintive, agreeable voice, when 
not unduly strained ; though weak — abundant command of Ian 
guage— vast stores of information— good reasoning powers— strong 
feeling on his own part — and power to make other people feel 
and r^dize the truth and importance of what he was saying. But 
if he excelled in anything it was in tarcavm and ridicule ; and 
these, in his more serious moods, he made to bear with withering 
effect against vice and villany. Of these also he made a very fre- 
quent, and sometimes efficient, use in the Conference debates, in 
which he took for many years a very prominent part, in overthrow- 
ing the argument of an opponent ; this, many a hapless junior or 
weakling in that body knows to his heart's content. He and the 
present Bishop of Huron were antagonists to each other in the 
oelebrateS discussion on the Clergy Reserve question and Volun- 
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taryism, held in Simcoe some years ago. Several other talented 
Ministers too took part in the debate, each characterized by 
some particular kind of ability ; but the now Right Rev. Pre- 
late said that Mr. Ryerson's sarcasm was unequalled, and that 
it was worth the journey from London to Simcoe to hear it. 
Sometimes he has exercised his conscious power in this particu- 
lar too severely, and made an enemy of many a one who would 
have been a friend, or planted a pang in many a bo&om which 
would nevertheless " earnestly consider him still.'' True, in 
course of time, those who knew, learned to make allowances, 
and to join in the laugh which the good cynic was raising at their 
expense. This peculiarity of his orations, is now rather a 
source of amusement than otherwise. 

He never did anything by halves ; as when he castigated it 
was with a vengeance ; so also when he would commend, he 
eulogised. No person could pay a compliment more neatly and 
flatteringly than he. But no person must suppose from the 
extremes into which he was sometimes hurried in the heat of 
debate, or of public speaking, that he was deficient in judg- 
ment. Few men had more solidity of judgment than he ; and 
at this hour I know of no person whose advice I would fiael 
safer in taking on any matter that did not concern his feelings 
or prejudices, than his. 

He is a man of some little learning— H)f most universal gene- 
ral information — ^and of a rare order of genius. He has devoured 
books with perfect voracity. Plan of study he has never had ; 
but, like the ox, he has gulped every kind of edible that 
came in his way into his capacious reservoir, and ruminated 
on it at his leisure. He has a mind unceasingly active ; hence, 
if he is not in conversation with a friend, or with book in hand, 
he is usually pacing backwards and forwards, like a chained 
bear, (he will pardon the figure) working out some of thofle 
huge masses of thought which are ever laboring through his in- 
tellectual laboratory. 
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His oonversational powers are extraordinarily good, having 
fiuch stores of information, such accurate recollection, and suoh 
a sprightly conception. 

He has a great penchant for public questions ; and is per- 
haps too much of a politician^ conversing on such topics some, 
times when others more sacred would suit the occasion better. 
But then we must remember that these tastes have been formed 
during a long, consistent, (on his individual part) and suc- 
cessful campaign in the warfare for Canada's civil and religi- 
ous rights. 

On reviewing what we have written, I cannot forbear re^ 
marking how much we have spoken of our friend as relating to 
the past tense. But he is still alive ; and his brethren would 
still be glad to see him in their midst. That respect which 
once placed him in the Presidential Chair, and that sent him a 
a Delegate to England and the United States, still fondly lin- 
gers in their hearts for William Eyebsgn. 

May his heart be replenished by every grace and consolation 
of God's Holy Spirit. May his last days be his best I And 
may ^^ his sun in smiles decline, and bring a pleasant night;" 
So prays one who has been his parishioner, his subordinate in 
the Ministry, and his fellow-Chairman* 



CRAYONS TWENTIETH AND TWENlT-FIRST. 

This is a portrait of two brothers, who are so " lovely and 
pleasant in their lives," that they ought not to be "divided," 
even in a picture. Being tidy little men, they can easily go 
into one case. They are not twins, but very nearly of an age — 
-perh&^s Jorli/'Jive qmA, forty-seven. The elder looks full afi young 
as the you,ngen He is the younger Minister, though he is the 
older man. These two brothers are pretty nearly balanced, tho 
24 
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one excelling in little matters, the one who exceeds him in 
f^eater. They say "oomparisons are odious/' but I can't help 
it in this case. 

They are natives of England, and thot^h bom into the world 
in different years, they were bom again in the same revival of 
religion. Samuel knows the more, but' William can make the 
better nse of what he knows* Samuel is the younger man, but 
WiUiam is the handsomer man. The first has a drooping, 
diminutive appearence ; the second is straight, and d^ent in 
his movements. His face is fair and florid, which his abundant 
hair and beard, prematurely but beautifully white, adorn. 
Samuel has perhaps the best acquaintance with the original 
languages of any man in the Conference, without academic 
training. WiUiam knows no language but his mother tongue. 
Samuel has the better intellectual and theological furniture for 
a preacher, — 'William, the better delivery. We have often re- 
gretted that the elaborate, excellent sermons of the former were 
shorn of part of their effect by a mouthing manner of delivery, 
which, though it is now natural to the speaker, seems unnatural 
to the hearers. Again, Samuel, though just as pious as William, 
his piety is not so apparent ; and though he is quite as amiable, 
perhaps more so, by a certain sneering manner and habit of ban^ 
ter, is thought not to be so amiable. The result is, although 
William would own himself the inferior, he has had the better 
stations, if any thing, and higher offices, having filled the Chair- 
manship in an important District. They are now^ however, 
both Financial Secretaries. 

Two more sensible, pious, laborious, estimable men, it would 
be hard to find in th6 Ministry of any Church. Their personal 
labors have been a blessing to Canada ; and they are likely to 
leave sons in the Ministry after them who will more than sup- 
ply their places. They will pardon the liberty taken by one 
who loves them dearly. May the Lord bless the "two 
PhilpsM" 
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CRAYONS TWENTY-SECOND AND TWENTY- 
THIRD. 

These are brothers too — Cornishmen also— converted in the 
fiame reviyal as the two last. It is well that Lost-mthel waa 
ever found again after its submergence, for Canada owes much 
to it. We may have to sketch more Lost-withelians before we 
have done. Our present heroes are no pigmies^ nor " babes 
in the woods/' but a pair of strong, strapping, stalwart men, 
some five feet ten or eleven, and stout in proportion. 

They are very pious and laborious, and Methodists in heart 
and souL Their minds, too, are naturally good, which they 
Imve labored assiduously to^cultivate. William has the more 
sense ; Francis, perhaps, the more learning, and probably is 
the smoother preacher, — ^William's preaching has the more pith 
in it. The preaching of the former would be the more ad- 
mired, the latter the more felt The one knows more of books, 
the other more of nature. 

Being modest and retiring, they have neither had a very 
great run of the more prominent positions. Each has been ^ 
Chairman for a short time j and Francis is one now, by the bal- 
lot choice of his brethren. 

Their highest praise is, their eminent sanctity and holiness. 
If there are any examples of Christian perfection on earth, 
they are doubtless among them. 

The current of these men's lives has been so even and (juiet, 
that we find little of incident to lengthen out our notice. They 
have been in the Ministry severally, twenty^tioo and nineteen 
years. The older man is also the older Minister, Like the 
two brothers sketched before, they are distinguished for attach- 
ment to each other. They will doubtless meet in heaven. A 
blessing on ** thp two Colemans !" 



CRAYON TWENTY-FOURTH. 
Here oomes another Loitwitkelian, — one converted in th^ 
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0ame rcTival, some older than either of the other four, and longer 
in the ministry. His standing is twenty-eight years ; he is not 
near so large as the smallest of the others ; a sprightly, wiry 
little man is he. His voice is clear, and his delivery, despite a 
" pretty lisp," is good. Little men have often the best stuff 
in their composition ; this is an example. 

He is clear-headed, sound in judgment, well informed, bold 
as a lion, studious, active, adroit, managing (could have made 
a fortune if he liked, and is not wholly indifferent to what the 
world calls *' the main chance,'^) and preserving. 

He has had good appointments, though he has generally 
shrunk from those where there was frequent preaching in thS 
same pulpit, — -and has filled almost every situation of trust in 
the connexion, excepting that of President and co-Deleeate • 
has been a Chairman of District a very long time ; was " Jour- 
nal Secretary" many years, for which his bold, copy hand, and 
'accuracy, qualified him well; then, "Secretary" proper. He 
has been Principal of both our Missionary Industrial Schools 
an office he holds at Mount Elgin at present. 

He is an effective debater in Conference deliberations, when 
he chooses to take a part, which, however, he is not overforward 
to do. He is more active on Committees, to which he is usu- 
ally " nominated by the chair." He is just radical enough to 
be backed by all the juniors^ and to ensure the deference of 
all the authorities. 

An upright, reliable, fiiithful, good man is he, who commands 
more influence than many a man of more calibre. We wish 
him well James Musgrove is the man. 



CKAYON TWENTY-FIFTH. 

The perusal of our pen-and-ink sketch of the Rev. Wm. 
Byersoi;! (Crayon nineteenth) since publication, reminds ug of 
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another personage, who, in some respects, bears a strong resem-. 
blance to him, — though in other particulars there is a great dis- 
similarity between them. 

Our present subject is at least fourteen or fifteen years younger 
than the other, and was more systematically educated than he. 
But they resemble each other in being' both large men, with 
massive heads. The younger has much the larger head, though, 
in other respects he is not quite so large. They have both 
giant intellects, andthe soul of eloquence is in them. Both are 
distinguished for breadth of thought, and a philosophic manner 
of viewing questions ; and they are desultory, both in study 
and business matters, disdaining the plodding, punctilious pro- 
cess by which ordinary men bring things about. 

Our hero has great power of keeping one subject before hifl 
mind for a long time ; or rather, perhaps, he is characterized by 
the want of power to divest his mind from an enticing subject 
of thought. Though his aversion to the details of business is 
one reason why he is not offcener put on business committees, 
yet, like some others, who have the name of not being " busi- 
ness men,*' for a similar reason, is capable of the most efficient 
transaction of business, when he chooses to direct his attention 
to it, leaving fussy pretenders far in the distance. Hence, 
though several years left out of that office, when he ought to 
have been in it, he is a wise and successful Superintendent of a 
circuit. Nor, great as he confessedly is, does he think our Eules 
too small to be kept He is a sound-hearted Methodist, who 
has stood up for its vital principles when they were in danger. 
He is a penetrating man ; but I think his habit of reading 
others, when unduly exercised, is liable to degenerate into sus- 
piciousness. 

As he is not much employed in the labor of committees, as 

his mind is active and his tongue is voluble, and as he has a 

good deal of nerve withal, it is not surprising that he should 

be drawn out to take an active part in Conference discussions, 

24* 
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in which he is very effective, speaking very often. He is evi- 
dently a favorite with the Conference, for he always gets a hear- 
ing when even older men cannot squeeze in a wgrd edgewise. 
He has the requisites for commanding attention — such as a 
fine person, ready utterance, — ^heavy, commanding, and musi- 
cal voice, &c. He is also deferential to his brethren, genial, 
and polite. His eloquence is senatorial and forensic. 

As a preacher he is evangelical, earnest, powerful. He show- 
ers down on his hearers a torrent of exposition, argumentation, 
and exhortation. He is not common-place, but rather involved 
and beyond the reach of ordinary minds. 

He is eminently pure and good, and has of late years become 
very dignified and polite ; but he can be playful and even very 
droll, when he likes. These matters, however, principally de- 
velop themselves in private, where he is a very engaging com- 
paniout He is willing to talk by the hour with any friend, 
however lowly, so companionable is he. He has been eighteen 
or tioenty years in the work, and for that length of time he has 
had no undue proportion of conspicuous positions, considering 
his eminent abilities. He has been stationed in the cities of 
Toronto and Montreal, — ^is now a Chairman for the second 
time,— and was once the Secretary of the Conference. 

Incessant thought, or something else, had nearly divested his 
head of its hair at an early age — ^which is now not more than 43. 
A severe indisposition had unfitted him for mental effort for a 
couple of years, but we are happy, to observe that he is rising 
above it. Such a man ought to give to the world some perma- 
nent fruits of his thought ; but, like his prototype, I fear he 
will not turn out a writer. Some ephemeral pieces show that 
he can write if he will. 

One of his peculiarities is, if I mistake not, he is averse to 
personal scrutiny and criticism, — on which account, I pray that 
he may not visit with his wrath the luckless wight who has pre- 
sumed to iBteal the likeness of Wellington JfsFFEiui. 
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We must not omit to say that he is an Irish-Canadian of 
talented paternity, and respectable connexions. 



CBAYON TWENTY-SIXTH. 

As we have initiated the practice in some cases of putting 
relatives together, the last mentioned gentleman having a brother 
in the Conference, he might feel entitled to come next. And 
yet perhaps it is scarcely fair to dwarf this respectable medio- 
cre Minister by putting him in juxta-position with his gigantic 
relative. Although Thomas is a little sensative with otherp, 
he seems in no wise jealous of Wellington's reputation, but 
is rather proud of him than otherwise. Nor is any person 
more willing to concede his superiority than he. Thoipas is 
the younger preacher, though a little older man. His personal 
appearance is good, being younger looking than his brother. 
We have not heard him often enough to pronounce on the char- 
acter of his preaching, — ^it is respectable 5 but we should judge 
that his sermons are got up with as much hardship as the ac- 
quirement of the other's is with ease. Diligence distinguishes 
the lesser preacher ; and by his laboriousness, he effects perhaps 
more for the salvation of souls than the other. He is sincerely 
pious. May they both shine resplendent in glory everlasting I 



. CRAYON TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

Next to the brothers perhaps should come the brother-in-law, 
the husband'of the talented and pious sister of these worthy 
men. He is a man dissimilar from both, somewhat younger, 
stout and strong, fair, florid, and the picture of health. He is 
a native of old England, if Yorkshire is in England, which 
some deny. His spiritual nativity, originated in Canada. His 
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spiritual father was the Rev. W. Ryerson, who, if he had been 
the means of no other good, by this paternity becomes a bene* 
factor to his country. 

Out hero in cast and calibre is just the man to be unbound- 
edly popular with the great mass of our Methodist people, and 
to get on swimmingly in the large, rich, rural circuits which he 
usually travels. He is good natured to a degree, which renders 
it almost impossible to put him out of humor, — ^pleasant and 
amusing in private intercourse, — with an ability to describe all 
the queer scenes and to personate all the odd people which an 
itinerant meets with in his checkered career ; gifted and lively 
in preaching, without any profundities to bother any one, and 
the very life and soul of social religious meetings, — ^ready to 
pray, sing, or shout, as the case may require. No wonder that 
honest Michael Fawcett turns his circuits all topsy-turvy, 
and makes it hard work to any one to come after him. This 
difficulty arises from two sources, — ^his great favoritism with the 
people, and his peculiar mode of doing business, which, while 
it is perfectly orderly to him, does not always suit other people's 
notions of order. 

By rule, or not, he succeeds in doing a great deal of good ;. 
and will continue to do it, till he overtakes his much loved Bro. 
Thomas, " where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest." 

In one respect, he is a genuine Yorkshire-man : he keeps a 
good horse and knows how to handle h}m too. His Ministerial 
status is eighteen years, to which it is not unlikely God may 
add eighteen more. 



CRAYON TWENTY-EIGTH. 

In the year 1841, a precious waif fell into the hands of our 
Church authorities, in the person of a youth who looked like 
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the merest boy, — a military local preacher, who had been born 
and educated in the army, and converted to God in the West 
Indies (in Antigua), through the instrumentality of Wesleyan 
Methodism, An opportune improvement of a favorable occa- 
sion, which might not have occurred again for years, transfer- 
red him from the service of her Majesty to our itinerant ranks ; 
and a more worthy and true-hearted recruit never enlisted 
among us. lie has proved himself a prize worth possessing. 

He is another instance of a clever little man. His form and 
appearance are almost femenine,— being slight and smooth- 
faceed. He is, however, healthy, active, and enduring. 

The inner man corresponds to the outer. He is naturally 
amiable, genteel, tasteful, and clever,. Though his rank was 
not high, he was respectably connected, had influential friends, 
was educated beyond his situation in life, having received the 
basis of a classical one, and, had he remained in the army, 
would doubtless have been promoted. These prospects, and 
more congenial offers of the Ministry in a Government Church, 
he relinquished for a place in the Wesleyan itinerancy. Since 
his entrance among us he has been very studious, — accomplish- 
ing his " Conference course" in a highly creditable manner, 
and performing a very liberal curriculum of learned and scien- 
tific study, of his own accord. 

He is what is usually called a ''popular'* preacher — pro- 
nounced eloquent by the many, and sought after by the more 
aspiring places as an attractive pulpit man. The secret of this 
attractiveness, we never could exactly make out — unless it is 
that his personal appearance and manner are good in the pul- 
pit ; his voice is pleasant ; his utterance is ready ; his spirit 
fervent ; and his style what may be called ornate and elevated. 
With regard to this last — his style — both in writing and 
speaking, we, for our individual part, ' have thought itfaulty ; 
but as the great majority approve it, we must acknowledge 
ourselves heterodox in our tastes and opinions. One reason 
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for Mr. Gemlet's great success is no doubt his prudence, 
amiable considerateness, and indefatigable attention to all the 
members of his flock, both rich and poor. 

No minister of his years amongst us, has had more good ap« 
pointments than he. He has run up the scale after this fashion : 
Prescott, Port Hope, Belleville, Dundas, Peterborough, Toronto, 
Montreal Centre. Last year he was Chairman of this import- 
ant District (the Montreal); and performed the duties of his 
office well ; but the adoption of the ballot vote displaced him, at 
the late Conference, by a very small majority. The one elected 
in his place is everything that is good, but it seemed ungracious 
to turn a brother out at the end of a year, who had done his 
best. This case is a proof that the ballot system will some- 
times show the majority of the Conference to differ from a 
unanimous District. He has, however, an elastic mind, which 
rises to the level of every emergency. 

We have been much pleased to see our hero take so active 
and efficient a part in the deliberations of the Conference dur- 
ing its last two or three sessions. He is likely to make him« 
self respected in that body. Being yet young he has by no 
means reached his culminating point. We wish him abundant 
prosperity. 

We had almost forgotten to say that our subject is one of 
that class of Ministers, not very numerous, who have, the good 
or ill fortune, (just as you are pleased to view it), to be lauded 
in the papers — to be donated, Jeted, and testimonialed — and 
who are summoned a long distance to open churches, to marry 
friends, &c,, &c. ; and he is one of the very few of the class 
who has the good sense and piety not to be spoiled by it. 



CRAYON TWENTY-NINTH. 

We pass from one of the " highfalutins," to one still higher^ 
perhaps the most so of any one in the Conference,^— if indeed 
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he can be said to be of that body, — ^wbo " by pennission of 
the Conference," spends his time in the service of a public 
charity, and in travelling for his personal pleasure and profit. 
He is an unique man, and altogether sui generis. He first 
breathed the vital air amid the " bonny hills o* Scotland," " that 
land of rock and glen." , His mother tongue is Gaelic, which, 
with all Highlanders, he thinks the most beautiful and expres- 
sive language spoken. He can and does preach in it when oc- 
casion serves, and it is when he has a congregation of High- 
landers before him that he truly* fires up. He speaks Eng- 
lish rather with the rich accent of the educated Lowlander, 
than that of the Gael. He early got so much of a know- 
ledge of Latin as would have enabled him to matriculate, 
but he never went through College. He has, however, been 
very studious and observing, and his attainments on all sub- 
jects are very respectable ; has studied Greek and Hebrew. 

But a superior genius done for him what a University edu- 
cation has failed to do for many who have been favored with it* 
His imagination is gorgeously poetical — delights in towering 
flights and bold imagery. His descriptive powers are good, 
and there is a great deal of the historical in his sermons. 
These qualities of mind, joined to fervent piety and the most 
large-hearted benevolence, have earned for his addresses the 
universal mede of eloquent; although his is rather the elo- 
quence of poetry, than force of diction ; yet his diction is for- 
cible enough. 

His exuberant good nature, ready wit and humor, render 
him a universal favorite on the platform, where (if in any one 
particular above another) he excels. 

His fine personal appearance and stentorian yet musical 
voice, and free and easy movements, greatly add to his ascend- 
ancy over an audience. Imagine to yourself a noble person of 
a man six feet high, straight as a rush, well-proportioned, yet 
lithe and supple, with a mass of coal black hair, coarse and a 
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little inclined to curl, combed back, revealing a fine though not 
very spacious forehead, while an equal mass in the form of 
beard, (his head on the whole is very long), embellishes the 
lower part of his wetf-proportioned face. Imagine him coming 
forward to the front of the platform with a light and sprightly 
tread ; hear him accost " Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men," in a full, round, musical tone of voice ; wait but a little 
while till he kindles with his theme and begins to use his arms, 
those levers of eloquence and argument, till the audience be- 
come enwrapt, excited, and moved to thunders of applause, and 
you have some conception of our Scotch-Canadian Wesleyan 
Orator, Laghlin Taylor, Agent of the Upper Canada Bible 
Society, and now travelling in the lands of the Bible. 

Mr. T. is a good Theologian and Expositor of Scripture, but 
no better than scores of his brethren who do not possess his 
other advantages. He gets at things rather by a stride of his 
genius, than the slower process of induction or ratiocination » 
He excels in pathos — not without a little bathos at times* 

He was brought up in the bosom of the Established Kirk of 
Scotland, of which his father was long an Elder and Parochial 
School Teacher* But being brought to God in Lower Canada 
through the instrumentality of Wesleyanism, while he is one of 
the most catholic-spirited men in the world, he is a decided 
Methodist. Arminianism seems to suit his large heart and 
expansive souh 

He has been in our Ministry twenty years ; and has been 
always in demand for the best stations, when he was willing to 
gO) or stop in them, when there — which he never has in any 
one more than a year at a time* In one thing, he resembles 
the Bev. Bobert Hall — ^he is too fastidious about his composi- 
tion to write much for publication. The reader will be sur- 
prised to hear, after learning that he has so fine an imagination 
and such good extemporaneous powers, that all his sermons 
and addresses are painfully elaborated, and that he is foolish 
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idttotigh to trammel himfielf mik notes. An over carefolnesi 
of his reputatioa has led to this. We are persuaded, if he 
were to throw awaj these buoys, and strike out fearlessly into 
the deep, he would effect even more than he now does, muoh aa 
that is. He should be more independent c^ the opinions of his 
hearers'-^he could afford to be* He will take this well fron^ im 

V old crony." 

The most wonderful thing about this most wonderful man 
is, that, with the most oapttvating sociality of spirits, the truest 
politeness, and the greatest gaUantiy towards the softer sex, 
which make him a universal favorite with the Ladies, he is yet 
unmarried, though already on the sh&dy side of forty. His 
public reason, playfully given, is, ''he loves thema^^ too well to 
love any one of them in particular." Our hero, along with his 
general affability, is one of the most prudent and purest of 
mankind. A lot among the blessed and holy society o£ heaven 
awaits our firiend. May we meet him there I 



CRAYON THIRTIBTH. 

Well on to forty years ago, two mt three yotmg men eame 
over in company from the United States to try their fintunes 
in Canada. One of them, a large inexperienced youth of about 
twenty-one years of age, was a Methodiaty and bore an ^^ Ex- 
horter's Licence," as they phrased it then. He was sincerely 
pious, and had better advantages of education than most young 
men in his position in Canada at that day. It was soon dis- 
covered that he had good gifts for public speaking, and was en- 
couraged by his Presiding Elder, the now sainted Cask, to 
give himself to the itinerant work ; he consented, and appeared 
at the first session of the Canada Qon£»:enoe, held in Hallo* 
well, August, 1824, accoutred in the usual paisi^MHiidia of a 
tcvroUing preaoher, .with faaraa jsnddled «Bd hridlbd) vatise and 
25 
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over-alli. And though not r^ularly received .611 trial till iha 
next year, was appointed to the Smith's-Oreek Gireuit, irhidi 
extended from the Oarryin^-Piaoe on the East, to Darlington 
on the West ; and from the Lake shore on the Sc^th, to thcr 
remotest settlements (beyond where Peterborongh now stands) 
on the North. 

He b^an at once to attract att^tion as a preacher. His 
preaching was a little onusaal, being dedlamatory and iorid in 
Its style. It had its defects no doubt, not being equal, or 
equable in all its parts — the young orator, as it is said, some^ 
times '^ going up like a rocket, and coming down like a pole.*' 
Yet even his. failures showed a noble aspiration. And, ere 
long, he certainly became very respectable as an Expository and 
Hortatory Preacher ; and, being lively, pathetic, and ornate in 
his style, he was soon very popular. He was a ^vorite in the 
pulpit so long as his voiee, which was never very strong, (thou^ 
well managed) allowed of frequent preaching. 

He went up in all other respects as well. H^ was the fa- 
vorite protege of the then ruling mind in Canadian Methodism, 
Eld£R Case, by whom he was highly valued till the old man's 
death. He got the best circuits — ^was elected Secretary of the 
Conference — chosen to preach Missionary Sermons — |daced on 
^'Stations" (the preachers on which were banning to constitute 
a sort of elite amongst us, when a salutary return to the good 
old circuit system disoouraged the formation of tbut kind of 
aristocracy) — ^made a District Chairman in the eighth year- of 
his ministry — which led a punster, in allusion to his ^outh and 
his name, to say that "we had a green [A. Grekn] Presiding 
Elder." Hb good nature will pass over the indignity of rdat^ 
ing this. 

Such were the antecedents of the famous Doctor Gkbsk, 
many years Chairman of the most important Districts in the 
Province— once President of the Conferenoe--*for many yean, 
as he is now i^n^ our Connexional Book Steward^ Treasoior^ 
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er Bursar, of the Collie — ^thrice our Bepreeeaiatiye to the Bdt* 
ish Conference — and thrice to the American General Confer- 
ence. .He married respectably — acquired some wealth than 
which nothing could show good financiering more, as his itiner&oy 
was confined to the early days, wh^i salaries were small — and 
has taken a genteel social position, @ome years ago, he receiTr 
ed iloB degree of Pootor in Divinity, from one of the most r^ 
spectable Methodist Universities in the United States? 

It may he asked, How has he so wonderfully outdstrippad 
most of his compeers in the matter of honors, offices, and dis- 
tinctions of all kinds ? This is a question w{iich it may not be 
Teryj d^cate for us to answer ; but we ventone to say^ by more 
than ordinary good abilities, and by unusual skill in manage- 
'ment. Yery learned^ in the highest sense of that wond, he 
does not profess to be j for though he is worthy of his dfigree^ 
many of his brethren, on the ground of attatnmentSy would be 
equally deserving* He is distinguished by an assemblage of 
fair qualifications of all kinds. He has a good practical judg- 
ment j and possesses a native sagacity on most subjects, that 
amounts to genius : and he is so cool and self-possessed as not 
to betray his designs prematurely. These qualifications have 
made him the sueces^ul dipl(»nat»st, in the management of sev* 
eral difficjolt matters^ Such as the defeat of certain pseudo 
claimants to recognition^ as l^al and standard Methodists, be^ 
fore the American Gieneral Conferen^ in 1844 ; the negotia- 
tion of the advan^eous arrangement with the Methodist B.ook- 
Concern in New York, in 1848 ; and in the active and succeas* 
ful part he took in the restora4;ion of the Union with the Bri- 
tish Conference, Tyhich has since worked so harmoniously, 

He is very kind as an administrative officer, and yet has a 

. good degree of boldness and firmness. There never was a mor* 

satisfactory presiding officer in a Quarterly or District meeting, 

or in t^e Presidential Chair of the Confenence, than he ; he has 

that peculiar combination' of talenta thati qualifies a man for 
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eondaotii^ itmtiiie bufflness. He was never bo ambitaonB of 
talking as to interfere with the debates ; and he would treat ail 
Witii faimesB and yet keep them to the point. His eoolness 
and weight of oharaoter always payed the way for successfdl 
debating, when not in the ohair. 

He has e^er showed a lively interest in the finandal affairs 
of tiie connexion. His brethren have gladly, and almost ne- 
oessarily, availed themselves of his abilities and bent of mind 
in this direction, to do what many ministers are not qualified 
to manage ; and he has proved himself a safe and successfhl 
business man. He is one of those to whom we are indebted 
for the origination and matority of oar oonnexional funds — ^the 
&ther of the Ministers' Annuitant Fund is he ; and, like most 
lathers, rig^t fond of his ofl&pring* His financial talents alone 
are sufficient to account for his position. 

But, besides what we have mentioned, his self-reliance, com. 
posure in the presence of the great, and observance of conventional 
proprieties, have all contributed to give him position. His com- 
f^lacency with the ceremonies — his ability to pay a compliment^ 
and to act as master of ceremonies, point him out as a fitting man 
to wait on civil authorities, to lay the foundation of public build- 
^gs, and to take a part in that most intolerable of all bores, to all 
but the very dignified — ceremonious speaking on what may 
be called ^' state occasions*" But ^^ every man in his own 
order ;" some must do these things, and his talents fot doing 
them have subserved the caus6 and contributed to strengthen 
his position. 

We should mention, both to make our description complete^ 
and to account for his respectable standing, that he is a man of 
^' port and presence,^' and attentive to his person. He is large> 
but even now not ungainly. In youth, he would have been 
joonounced handsome, being well proportioned, blue-eyed^ dark^ 
baked, and well-skinned. His face is large ; his head is. wide, 
bat not so high pro^rtionately ; and his once glossy hair- is 
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Aow ^Bilvered over with age^" He cannot bo far frcmi noD* 
ty — ^fifty-six, or seven, at the least. 

He was " superannuated'' for a time, but has oome to the 
rescue, at a juncture when on account of the monetary circum- 
stances of the country, his presence is needed in our Book and 
Printing Establishment : in which, if he succeed, he will con* 
fer a lasting blessing on the connexion and deserve the grateful 
acknowledgements of the ministers of the church. Our &iend 
has the rare satisfaction of remembering that he has been un- 
deviatingly identified with the Conference '^ in weal and woe,'' 
from the year of its organization to the present day. 

We must not omit to say, he is catholic-spirited, and en^ 
joys a good share of respect beyond the pala of Methodism. 
Being a good natured, liberally minded man, we presume on hi« 
forgiveness for bringing him unauthorized before the public 



CRAYON THIRT-FIRST. 

As I haTC sketched our excellent Bopk-steward,' his Colleague, 
seated in the Editorial chair, may feel slighted if I do not hon^ 
or him in a similar manner. It is a task of which the poor art^ 
bt is somewhat afraid ; for, any way you take him, he i^ a diffi- 
cult^subject to ^' handle." An unusual genius is Spsnoe^. I 
sharpen my %tylui afiresh, and address myself to the work with 
strong trepidition. 

He is an Upper Canadian, and bom, if I imstake not, near 
the celebrated battle field called Lundy's Lane. Whether this has 
made him bellicose, I will not presume to say ; but he is eom- 
posed of pretty stern material. He is medium-sized, strong, 
and healthy. I should pronounce his face decidedly Grecian, 
but not handsome. His head is large, high, and poised on a 
pretty stiff neck, . He is not ill formed, but has a certain 
25* 
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careless manner of walking — slapping the ground with his 
feet — ^which certainly was not acquired in a school for the study 
of calisthenics. His manner of dressing, I should think, to he 
a little on the Br. Abemethy order. His style of wearing laa 
hair (if that may be ealled a '^ style'* which is left pretty much 
to nature) is what might be called porcupinish, — it stands 
fiercely up in front. His whole appearance is of a don't-care* 
what-the-world-thinks character. 

He is of a respectable Methodist parentage — at least we have 
been tdd his mother was a sterling old chiistian of that denom* 
ination. That was a good thing to b^n with. His plain 
manners, industrious habits, and healthy constitution, were 
formed and nurtured on Q./arm. Subsequently, he became a 
very ingenious ameteur mechanic ; and early showed taste and 
skill in that mechanical inventiveness for which his name iB 
likely to be handed down with those of Hutton, Watt, and 
Arkwright, to future generations. 

Mr. S. was very respectably educated — ^receiving first a good 
schooling at home ; and then attending Academies and Colleges 
both in the United States and Canada. He was r^arded as a 
good student in his CoU^e days. And though he never r^a- 
larly graduated, we r^ard him as far in advance oi some who 
have. He is well and extensively read in Latin and Greek ; 
and his excellence in the natural sciences, particularly as a chem« 
ist, is known and appreciated by all his acquaintances who are 
capable of judging. No University would be wasteful of its 
favors, though it made him Doctor of Laws^ 

He was early converted, and became a sober, steady, pious 
youth. We remember well that he used to be called ^' the 
Bishop" many years ago, when a student at '^ old Yic" ; and 
his usefulness in that Institution in promoting revival meetings^, 
was one reason why his friends recommended him §or the tra- 
velling Ministry, and thrust him into it, rather against his 
wOl. The writer knows a person against whom oar hero seemed 
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to have a decided pique for seyeral years, for his share in this 
business. 

His itinerant eareer was marked by considerable sdccess in 
some circuits ; and he seemed to effect the most, and to be the 
best beloved, where he remained the longest. His first appear- 
ance as a preacher is not captivating. An apparent want of 
eneigy, and a certain monotonous singing in his voice, detract 
sometimes from the power of his truly eloquent sermons. These 
peculiarities of voice and manner cease to offend after the hearer 
becomes iamiliar with them. The characteristics we have men- 
tioned, kept him from taking the first appointments, where 
many vastly his inferiors were received with eclat. 

He had been thought of for years, by those who would call 
themselves the ^' liberal party'' in the Conference, as Editor of 
our oonnezional organ, and unsuccessfully run him for it two 
or three years before his election to that position in 1851. But 
no sooner was he in than he began to win golden opinions, — and 
it seems now as difficult to get him out as it was to get him in, 
at the first. Take him for all in all, no Editor has given so 
much satisfaction. This is saying a great deal, when we con- 
sider the respectable character of aU who went before him, and 
the transcendant abilities of some. We need not dwell on the 
qualities of his style, which is classical, — ^his controversial pow- 
ers, in which wariness and self-command, and a fondness for 
the argumentum adhominum conspicuously appear — or his in- 
dustry and research in his selections, which would sometimes 
appear to more advantage if he had not too many << Addressers" 
and other machines in his head. But we spare him, as we ob- 
aerve an improvement of late. Like all liberals out of office, 
he is a little stern in office. But with all his sternness, and 
impracticable unmanageableness in any position he has taken, 
in which he doubtless thinks himself right, he is a very good 
natured man, possessed of a large vein of quaint, quiet humor, 
and is, )^y consequence, i^ very engaging private qon^panion ; 
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and a yery reliable friend is he, who would risk any thing in 
defenoe of those he loves. 

With an oooasional feeling of displeasure at him, ^^ we do 
earnestly consider him still." 

We recollect ourselves, and must not omit to say, that of late 
years he has become conspicuous as a debater and l^islator in 
the Conference, exerting more influence than any man of his 
years. He is 46 years of age, and 21 in the Ministry. The 
characteristics of his debating are nerved and do^ed persever- 
ance. His legislation has introduced some sweeping changes, 
which we must wait for the fruits of, before we with too much 
confidence pronounce them reforms. His doings in the Con- 
ference, however, answer a valuable end. And here we end our 
remarks. 



CRAYON THIRTY-SECOND. 

Whatever deficiency there may be in the Methodist system 
with regard to the standard of Ministerial qualification, as it 
respects science and scholarship, it must be confessed to have 
the praise of not only securing a converted Ministry, but of se» 
curing the hest class of minds in the ministry. In other comT 
munities, where a liberal education is made the sine qua non to 
an exercise of the Ministerial functions, many men are set apart 
io the sacred calling, who but for that training, would never 
have been able to speak at all with any tolerable de^ee of ac- 
ceptability and effectiveness. Now we are bold to affirm that^ 
while no knowledge comes amiss to a minister, and while he is 
all the better for the addition of learning to grace and natural 
gifts, yet he whose qualification for preaching has been wholly 
created by schooling, is scarcely fit for the work after all. We 
rejoice in the facilities now afforded for giving the Wesleyan 
Mii^istiy the advantages of a i^ore liberal education, yet it is 
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^ 0; to be hoped it will be restricted to those whose natural gi£i» 
would have made way for them irrespective of such training ; 
^ and that connexional money will not be squandered in impart- 
ing learning to supply the plaoe of mind, instead of directing 
and poliBhing minds of native force and vigor. 

The person's mind whom I now essay to sketch, was no doubt 
of the highest order of intellect naturally, and although he never 
had a regular Collegiate curriculum, he has so far improved up- 
on his Grammar-school education as to become a man of exten- 
sive erudition and boundless general attainments. So complete- 
ly out of the common order is our subject, that our attempt to 
measure the proportions of his gi^nt mind is, we fear, like the 
attempts of a fly to scan the dimensions of the dome of Sir 
Paul's. Another thing embarrasses us : our subject has had 
an eventful, checkered public history. Still we have presumed 
to " show an opinion." 

We can well remember when we heard in boyhood that an- 
other and a third son of old Col. E. had embraced religion, and 
had become a Methodist preacher. It was our good fortune to 
0ee and hear him after that. It was at a camp-meeting. We 
remember his text, '^ 0, Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, but 
in me is thine help." He was then, perhaps, twenty years of 
age — ^fat, and boyish-looking, Uke Spuigeon, only with a &f 
more intdleetual looking face. The physique and physic^omy 
of our hero, whether in youth or riper years, has been such ad 
became our notions of a great man. Bath^ over than undet 
the medium size — ^well proportioned — ^fair complexioned — ^with 
large, speaking blue eyes--*large nose, more Jewish than either 
Grecian or Boman — and then such a head I large, full, well^ 
balanced, without any sharp prominences, but gently embossed 
all over like a shield. The mass of brain before the ears is 
greater in him than any other man we wot of. The height, and 
breadth, and folness of that forehead is remarked by all observers. 

He is benevolent and generous to a fault ] has a very mao^ 
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tional nature, and we are safe in saying, a vevy devotional one 
also. He was converted in early life, and ^^ nounshed up in 
the words of faith and holiness" by pious maternal inflnenoe 
and oare, ' No wonder that he should have early decided in fa- 
vor of the Gospel against the Law, With all his versatility, 
it seems a pity that his attention should have been divided and 
distracted between Sacred and secular subjects. Had he de- 
voted all his attention to law and politics, for which his states 
man-like views, his extensive knowledge of history, and his pow^ 
ers of debate, if not of special pleading, so eminently qualified 
him, he would likely have passed through all the gradations to 
the highest pinacle of secular eminence attainable to a sul^ect 
in a colony. And had his thoughts and studies been confined 
to the Bible, and Theology, and to the various accomplishments 
desirable in a minister, he would have attained even greater 
eminence in ministerial ability and usefuluess than he haa, high 
as has been his excellence in those particulars. But the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the country and of all denominations ex^ 
cepting the then dominant Church, rendered it necessary ihsJt 
some one should step forth in vindication of their rights, while 
the anonymous review of Dr. Strachan's defamatory Sermon 
and Report pointed him out to the leaders of the Connexion as 
a champion, at the early age of twenti/4wo. Bight boldly did he 
draw the sword of controversy, and right skilfully and success* 
fully did he wield it also. But to write the doings of his pubr 
lie life, would be, to a great extent, to write the history of Up- 
per Canada ; and his Life and Times, it is to be hoped, he will 
find time to record with his own hand. 

In point of ability, it is not too much to say that he has 
proved himself a great preacher, a great writer — this is peir 
haps his forte — rand a great debater. As a preacher, when he 
does himself justice in the matter of preparing, he is able in 
exposition, and pointed and powerful in application. His, we 
should jndge, is the true style and ^uetbod of preaehing?-r>he 
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Steers dear df '^random rant'^ on the one h^nd, and of slavish 
memorising on the other\ He uses so much of previous medi" 
tation as is necessary to master the otltlines of his theme, and 
then difaws on his general resources to fill it up and illustrate it, 
as he passes along. His characteristics as a writer are well 
known to the reading pablio — <perhaps strength, and clearness, 
and forcibleness of illustration may be said to be its prominent 
attributes. The figures he most uses are antithesis, climax, 
and irony; He can be keenly sarcastic when he likes. Both 
in writing and debate he is not very choice of the means by 
which he demolishes an opponent, so long as it is done. When 
scientific missiles are not at hand he extemporises others which 
answer his purpose. His onslaughts are like an avalanche of 
snow and ice from a mountain's brow, which brings every des^ 
tractive thing along with i^-^trees and rocks, and, it may be, a 
deluge of muddy water if it stand in the way. 

He has been charged with mystifying an unacceptable sub- 
ject — «with inconsistency in his public career—^and with fre- 
quently deserting from one side to another. That he knows 
how to conceal the objectionable parts of his projects, is no 
doubt true, but that he does more of it than his opponents 
would if they could, is doubtful. As to his inconsistency, he 
maintains that he has never changed his great leading views 
and principles ; and that it is only when others have abandoned 
these, that he has seemed to change sides. One thing is true, 
that in nearly every apparent change, he has gone from the 
strong side to the weak one. It was so when he sacrified his 
old Tory friends, who were then in the ascendancy, in 1826, 
when he took scot and lot with those who were moving for equal 
rights. So when he published his ^^Impressions" in '33, and 
was accused of changing, the Reform party were the vast ma- 
jority ; but when he took up his pen in favor of Bidwell, in 
'37-8, that party was prostrate in the dust, and its leaders ex- 
patriated. Again, Reform was in the ascendancy when he took 
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up Yds pen in favor L(»rd Meioalf. We simply re&r to thesd 
&otB of history, and leave them to speak foi themselvefi. 

We do not pretend to say that he has been without his 
faults, — ^we ourselves have often been offended with him, — and 
it is said that the faults of great men are generally ^^ea^ faults. 
Their errors and deviations are more palpable than those whose 
talents and errors are not so conspicuous. 

His greatest mistakes, in the eyes of Methodists, have been, 
when he has showed an indifference to their public religious 
^ntiments on the subject of certain fashionable amusements, 
and relative to the preservation intact of those institutions by 
which the life of religion in the heart can alone be preserved* 
But we ascribe the peculiarity of his views in these particulars 
to the particular stand-point to which his position) that of Su^ 
perintendent of Education, has for several years restricted him. 
Notwithstanding the peculiarity of his views in these respects, 
we regard him as the well-intentioned and ardent friend of 
Methodism, who, while he is distinguished by an enlightened 
catholicity, has shown the most decided preferences for the 
church of liis choice. 

Perhaps we have erred in discussing a subject so generally 
known, but we could hardly pass so prominent a member of 
the Conference as Da. Eqerton Kyebson. 

We must not omit the after thought, that he is very pleasing 
in his private manners, being very condescending, affable^ and 
polite. His conversational powers are great. 



CRAYON THITT-THIRD. 

" Train up a child in the way he should go and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.'* The truth of this declaration 
is illustrated and confbrmed by the conversion of the subjet of 
the present sketph^ and that of his now sainted bigthe^* Two 
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little brothers some forty or fifty years ago used to aeoom 
pany their pious mother (the wife of the Captain and owner 
of a meitshant ship,) to the Wesleyan chapel in the seaport 
town of Hull, in Yorkshire, England. In its SabbaUi 
Sehool, and undor the Ministry of the Apostolic Itinerants, 
who spake the word of life within its walls, as well as by ma- 
ternal instruction, they were "trained up in the way they 
should go>" 

While yet in youth, commercial disaster and reverses of for- 
|>ttne happened to the father,— the family ww reduced in cir« 
cumstane^s, — 'and parents and children sought a home in the 
woods of L3W8r Oanada. Now ths superior commercial educa- 
tion of these young men began to stand them instead of othar 
means of support. They betook themselves to teaching, in 
which they were very suooessful ; and they found their way into 
Upper Canada. Unhappily their religious training was defeat^ 
ed for a time by intercourse with a degenerate world. They 
lived for some years an irreligious life, and even tried to be 
sceptical. They endeavored to satisfy the cravings of their 
immortal minds with literary pursuits ; and they had each a 
Novel in course of preparation, when their conversion occurred. 
That of James, the elder, took place first ; EphraMs soon 
followed. The honored instruments were the never-to*be-for- 
gotten Metcalf and his then youthful colleague, our prospective 
Oo-Del(^te, who were the Circuit preachers. This occurred 
in the Township of Bastard. We speak of the two Evanses. 

James's talent for preaching, though afterwards he became so 
eminent as a Missionary to the Indian tribes, did not develop 
itself so &.st ; but Uphraim, our present hero, was perhaps the 
soonest called out on a Circuit after his conversion, of any man 
amongst us — ^that is, as soon as his probation for membership 
was completed. Yes, and after a few weeks' trial in the coun* 
try, he was sent to the second station in importance in the Pro- 
vince, the town of Kingston, and to take the place of a reject* 
26 
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ed preaeher too* He told them at his first dehuf^ that, thotigh 
he was from the countri/^ " he knew no difference between town 
and country sinners, excepting this, that town sinners were ge- 
nerally a great deal worse. '* 

Let no person say that his introduction to the wotk of preach- 
ing was premature* He was a man for age, being twenty-fire 
years old ; he was an educated man, and possessed of great 
natural endowments, and one who had drank in the purest 
theology in early life. It was only directing his extraordinary 
abilities in another and the proper channel, and he was the ac- 
complished preacher at once. Like Bunting, to whom, we 
should think, he bears a strong moral and intellectual resem- 
blancej he seemed to preach as well at the first as he does now. 
And having then the fire and vivacity of youth, with the zeal 
of a new convert, he was much more popular than he has been 
of late years. He was always d eliberate, argumentativCj and 
prolix. These, since he has lost his youthful sprightliness, 
cause his long, correctly expressed, and profoundly argumenta- 
tive sermons, notwithstanding his beautiful language and musi- 
cal voice, to be regarded as heavy by many hearers* 

Canada during the early part of his Ministry was fiiD of 
isms, some of which were heretical. Methodism had to club 
its way through much opposition. In the work of controversy 
he was a champion, and a host in himself, — fearless, cool, and 
ready to debate by the day with all comers. This he often did 
literally* He went out in 1827. 

A person so gifbed and so constituted, would soon become a 
man of mark in the Conference, and take a very decided part 
in its deliberations, which he did. At first he was a great ad- 
mirer of E. R., who, though }m junior by a year, was his senior 
in the ministry. The anxious disoussions of following yean?, 
sometimes placed him in antagonism to his early friend. And 
now that F. M. had retired, he perhaps was ^the only man in 
the body who was likely to do it, that could fairly cope with 
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him. Still in our humble opinion, he was never quite his 
match. Evrans was clear, direct, honest, and able; but the 
other could place a subject in that plausible light that would 
carry the majority with him. 

Doctor Evans has stood in immediate relationship to the 
English as well as Canadian Conference ; and held two very re- 
sponsible situations in Nova Scotia under its immediate direc- 
tion. In Canada, he has been Secretary of Conference, Chair- 
man of District, and Editor of the Guardian. He is a strong, 
clear, correct, and forcible writer who, however, was not quite 
provident and plodding enough for an Editor. He has a law- 
yer-like mind. He is very versatile, and exceedingly well in- 
formed on all subjects ; he has a good share of what is called 
learning^ and is, therefore, worthy of his D^ee, but he does 
not seem inclined to incumber himself with the lumbering 
part of it. 

He has a strong will, and a little tendency to arbitrariness, 
although he designs to be fair and honorable. Such men, how- 
ever, crowd less tenacious spirits out of the arena of discussion, 
and preserve the floor pretty much to themselves when present. 

It is somewhat singular that just such a man as we have de- 
scribed should have offered and been sent to his present position 
in New Columbia. He seems, however, to be displaying his 
characteristic resolution, and will doubtless do much good. 
Though pretty impracticable with equals, we opine that he is 
bland and indulgent towards juniors and inferiors in general, 
though there is an air of hauteur about him. He is tall, well 
made, and graceful ; and when young, was decidedly handsome. 
His age must be about 57. 

His private manners are characterised by dignified and simple 
politeness. A very composed and self-possessed man is he, 
whether in the pulpit or parlour. We deeply sympathise with 
him in the bereavment he has suffered in the death of his vii * 
tuous only son ; a and circumstance which will add to his loneli* 
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ness in that distant land whitbor he has gone. Gk>d be gn- 
cioos to him and his, and support them ! 



CRAYON THIRTY-FOURTH. 

Otir present subject is a sort of cynic philosophery rather dis- 
posed to view things in a morose and gloomy light, not wholly 
free ^m severity on erring individuals. He is, however^ 
possessed of good nature at bottom, as we can easily see when 
his grim and wrinkled features are lighted up with a smile, 
which we are glad is not seldom. 

His looks, in their 'prima fade aspect, are against him ; and 
he items more cynical than he is, by the grum and oracular 
manner in which utterances are made from his deep bass voice. 
Imagine a man of medium size, rather stoutly built, light com- 
plezioned, and freckled, and you have some idea of the person. 
His head is of large dimensions and taurine shape, covered with 
a light coating of very peculiar hair. 

He is one of a family of preaching broibers already referred 
to in these sketches — Canadians. He was the third introduc- 
ed to the Conference, although the eldest of Jour, He had been 
several years employed as a local preacher and missionary school 
teacher among the Indians, before his name appeared on the 
^^Minutes.'' The way in which he began the account of him- 
self at his "public reception" was characteristic of the man : he 
said, " It is with peculiar feelings, I come before this assem- 
bly as a candidate for reception into the body, as it must be 
evident to you all, that I am not a young man/' 

He is a man of excellent sense and judgement — of good intel- 
lectual powers, rather strong and weighty than brilliant — sincere 
piety — and of great probity and worth. He views matters in 
a very sober light; and would be far more likely to under-value, 
tiian over-'Value anything he was doing for the cause. 
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Altbougb he seems to have a distaste to it, by some means 
or other, he has been a large part of his time connected with 
the Indian department of the work. This is the more remark* 
able as he has been very acceptable in his appointments among 
the whites]; he was Treasurer of the College, but has not attained 
his brother Thomases proficiency in the Indian languages. He 
has, however, the elements of character to earn the confidence 
of the observant and reflecting Indian mind, and to maintain 
an ascendancy over it. His gravity, int^ity, and consistency 
axe a tower of strength to him among this peculiar race. He 
has been for several years the very successful Principal of 
the Alderville Industrial School. 

His dress and manners are plain and farmer-like, and he is 
very practical in his views and habits. He stood high in the 
esteem of the late venerable Willian^ Case, '^the father of Cana- 
dian Missions," to whom he was a sort of " right hai^d man," 

Our friend must be well on towards stxt^ — ^although his 
compact frame, sound health, and simple habits, ^ould at pre- 
sent seem to insure a longer continuance i^ the work, than some 
who are ttoent^ years his juniors. We pray the church may 
long enjoy the benefit of his self-denying labors. 

There are few in the Wesleyan body, who will not be able to 
recognize the features of the Eeyebeni) Sylyester Hurl- 

BUET. 



CRAYON THIRTY-FIFTH. 

I am inclined to think I had better dispatch all the Hurl- 
BURTS, while my hand is in. Thomas now by order of senior- 
ity falls into our hands. 

A remarkable man is he. He stands out by hinuself from 
all the members of the Conference — ^we have but one Thomas 
JIuRLBURT. He is a strong, stout, farmer-looking man of just 
26* 
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about fifty years of age. As we usually phrase it, ^' he holds 
his age well/' notwithstanding the many hardships through 
which he has passed. But he makes himself very patri« 
archal-looking by wearing the whole of his stout, coarse 
beard, now a little sprinkled with grey, while the hair on the 
«rown of his head begins to wear thin. He is rather light 
eomplexioned. 

He began at the age of twenty, and has been consequently 
thirty years in the work, the whole of which time has been 
spent among the Indian tribes of this continent. After spend* 
ing a few weeks at Grape Island in 1829, he was sent on as 
Missionary School Teacher to Muncy-town, where he got the 
first insight into the Chippewa language. Thenee, he was sent, 
after being ordained, to Saugeen, on the shcnres of Lake Huron. 
There he remained two years. Then he spent a year at St. 
Clair and Walpole Island. The next three years he was in the 
Lake Superior country. The next two, namely 1841, and '42, 
at the Pic, in the Hudson Bay Territory. The next year he 
returned to Canada and was appointed to Lake Simcoe. From 
thence, obeying what he thought to be the call of -God, he went 
in 1844, to the assistance of our brethren in the United States, 
where he was a member and Presiding Eld^, in their Indian 
Mission Conference, stretching, I believe, from North to South 
through all the States West of the Mississippi, While there, 
he extended his acquaintance with the Indian dialects. There 
he continued till 1851, when he returned to assist his first 
friends in Canada, and was stationed at Alderville. The next 
two or three years he supplied the Rice Lake Mission. In 
1855, the Hudson Bay Missions having been transferred from 
the direction of the British Wesleyan to the Canadian Confe- 
rence, Mr. H. was entrusted with the Supcrintendenpy of th^ 
whole work in that Territory. His own station was Nmrway 
House, Lake Winnep^. Here he performed progidi^ of labor 
Ip. preaching, schoolrteaching, boairdnsawing and bous^b^ding, 
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tjpe-fottnding,^ printing, translating, and studying languages. 
While there he added the Cree to his previous stock of Indian 
dialects. 

We regret to have to say, that he was forced from this very 
useful position by the failing health of his devoted wife, who 
found herself unable to endure the rigors of the climate. He 
came down to Garden Eiver, where he had Hie charge of 
Lake Superior District in 1857. In 1858, he was transferred 
to the old and important mission of St. Clair, where he now 
resides. 

Besides discharging the ordinary duties of a missionary, he 
is likely to serve the cause of missions as a Professor of the 
Indian languages. The Conference made a commencement the 
present year to train missionaries for the Indian work expressly, 
instead of leaving the matter to accident. It was decided to 
place two young men at once under the tution of Mr. H. with 
a view to their spending their lives in that department of the 
work. 

Our hero, (for hero he has proved himself) is altogether a 
a very remarkable man. He has been too long among the In- 
dians to be a very captivating preacher in English, He has 
learned the Indian so thoroughly, and has spoken it so much, 
that he speaks English with an Indian idiom and intonation. 
He can think in Indian, and says that at one time, he used to 
dream in it also. The Indians themselves give him credit for 
great expertness in their language, one of them pronouncing 
him ^^an Indian in a white man's skin." In their language he 
is very voluble and persuasive. 

Besides expertness in learning and systematizing barbarous 
tongues, in which he has diowed a philosophic perception of the 
essential structure of language and linguistic affinities, he has 
i^own a philosophic turn of thought in general matters. His 
knowledge of natural science, particularly of Geology, is very 
considerable. He has amused himself and imposed obligations 
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on scientific diseovery by his care^ observance and public re- 
cord of natural phenomena of various kinds. 

He is a kind, equable tempered man, with a quiet vein of 
Indian sort of humor running through his conversation. Al- 
though he represents himself as behind the conventional usages 
of civilized society, his stores of information being of a charac- 
ter so very unique, render his company very agreeable and 
much to be desired by the best informed persons who have 
formed his acquaintance. He is healthy and may serve the 
church another twenty years. Long may he live ! 



CRAYON THIRTY-SIXTH. 

Erastus, though the younger of the four Hurlbtjrts, was 
perhaps the best educated originally of either. But although 
a sound and excellent preacher, it is doubtfiil whether he vnli 
ever attain to the eminence of his brothers. That is, relative 
eminence ; for it may be questioned whether he is not held 
back relatively by the rapid augmentation of talent and energy 
among those who are nearer his own age in the ministry. It 
requires more learning and more ability to be distinguished 
now, among increasing numbers and increasing talent, than in 
former years when ministers were few and their talents small. 

Our brother has received a new religious impulse of late 
years, and in his last circuit before the present, he was made 
the instrument of a great and glorious revival. May his 
present one be similarly blessed I 

He is about thirty-eight years of age, but as he is very light 

complexioned and healthy he looks much younger. He is very 
attentive to his person, equipage and parsonage premises. He 

has any amount of good nature ; and, whatever may be the 

number of his admirers, we should think he has no enemies. 

He is one of that sort of men who will wear a long time 
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and who often wake up in middle life and make their influence 
felt for good during the rest of their days. We shall rath^ 
expect this of him. We have some special reasons for feeling 
interested in his suooess. Ood bless him I 



CRAYON THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

Seven years ago the Methodists in Montreal, experienced . 
somewhat of a trial. Their principal minister in the city, and 
the newly appointed chairman of the Lower Canada District, 
a man of rare accomplishments and unbounded popnlarity, 
whom the people had almost idolized, suddenly announced hia 
acceptance of a call to a popular and wealthy Presbyterian church 
in the city of Philadelphia, where his salary was to be vastly in 
advance of the very liberal allowance of the Montreal Stewards. 

The officials very politely and properly declined his services 
for the balance of his time among them ; and sent to the Mis- 
sionary Secrataries in London, to whose jurisdiction they were 
then amenable, for a supply. The person sent was regarded as 
one of the best students and preachers in one of the Branches 
c^' their Theological Institute, wh^e he had been about three 
years. He had been an acceptable local preacher &r several 
years before going there and must have had very respectable 
attainments. But they were much greater, when he left 
the Institution, If his qualifications are a fair specimen 
of the sort of training received in those Institutions, a sojourn 
at either of them must be an incalculable blessing to a junior 
preacher who may be favored to attend it. Our friend's know- 
ledge of Theology, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Bibical criticism, 
was very considerable. 

So thoroughly trained a young man we have perhaps never 
bad in our Canadian connexion. He has systematically built 
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on ihe foundatioa so broadly and deeply laid at the Institution. 
He seems to have little desire for any kind of study, excepting 
what has a direct reference to his sacred profession. This would 
appear to be the true method in general. It is undoubtedly so 
for him ; for it is in accordance with his tastes as well as his 
convictions. But where a minister's tastes and opportunities 
lead him to more general and miscellaneous reading and study 
he may safely imitate the example of John Wesley, who read 
everything which came in his way, and of Adam Clarke, who 
'^ intermeddled with all wisdom.'' For divinity, and the means 
of illustrating divine truth, may be drawn from every branch 
of knowledge, by an ingenious and pious mind. Preachers 
who pursue such a course are among the most interesting and 
useful to the mass of hearers. They may not please accurate 
theologians so well. 

Our subject is a neat, clear, sound preacher, with a distinct 
and deliberate utterance, much esteemed for his preaching abil- 
ity in the circuits in which he has been stationed, which, with 
the exception of one year, have all been city appointments — Mon- 
treal and Toronto. He has excellent qualifications to make 
an able Minister, pleasing in his address; pointed, and earnest ; 
and attends to all his work with regularity and fidelity. 

He is rather short of the medium height, but stout-built and 
healthy. Being very light complexioned, with a. round, rosy 
face, he looks almost boyish, although he is perhaps 34 or 35 
years of age. He is a good natured person, with risibles easily 
excited. He has, however, a just perception of clerical pro* 
priety, which he always preserves. 

He begins to occupy a usefiil place in the doings of the Con- 
ference, His report as Secretary of the Sabbath School Com- 
mittee last June was ably drawn up, and impressively read to 
the Conference. He has been honored the present year with 
the Financial Secretaryship of the district to which he now be- 
longs — a post for which he is well qualified. A rising man i$ 
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he. His office is suggestive of his name ; for by all who hold 
Presbyterian views, he will be regarded aa a true and scriptural 
Bishop. 



CKAYON THIRTYEIGHT. 

One year after the first Union with the British Conference, 
(that is 1834) there being then a deficiency of laborers in the 
Province, the Canada Conference requested of the Parent body 
to send out six young preachers from their list of reserve for 
that year, which Dr. Alder pronounced " the best batch'* that 
had gone out for several years. In due time, the brethren ar- 
rived. They were not very young, although they were " young 
men" technically. But if there was a want of the sprightli- 
ness of youth about them, they possessed what was of vastly 
more importance — experience and maturity of preaching ability, 
the result of having exercised the local preacher's office for sev- 
eral years. They were also men of some learned attainments, 
and much general information. They all, excepting the lament- 
ed Gladwin and Price, who died after a few years labor, ren- 
dered considerable service to the cause. The now sainted 
Slight labored successfully in Upper and Lower Canada among 
Indiana and whites, for the space of twenty-three years — ^prbv- 
iag himself the accomplished preacher, the faithful, judicious 
pastor, and an author of no mean ability. Among the three 
that survive, one (eminent for his piety) is a superannuate ; one 
has filled some of the highest offices of the connexion, and is 
one of its best financial minds ; and one remains to be described 
ia this paper. 

He is plain in his appearance, portly and grave-looking, and 
now begins to look elderly. He is a man of sincere piety — of 
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very indastrious habits — decidedly Wesleyan in all respects 
— well-educated — extensively read, with literary tastes and 
talents. He is also a sound theologian ; and nothing but a 
slight occasional hesitancy (a nervous afifection, much influ- 
enced by circumstances,) in his speech, prevents his being 
considered the eloquent preacher. Eloquent he is in thought 
and language, if those '^ thoughts that breathe and words that 
bum,*' could but find a readier utterance. He is both imagi- 
native and pathetic. His addresses excel in originality, in 
ingenuity and fancy, and in variety i An address of his at a 
public reception of young Preachers, delivered before the Con- 
ference held in the town of St. Catherines in 1845, is often re* 
ferred to by his brethren as a most successful effort, and a 
model for such occasions. While in the active itinerancy his 
prominent features were his great partiality for pastoral visita* 
tions and revivals ; dogged adherence to old Methodism ; 
enthusiastic love of Britain, but firmly attached to Canada, 
and Canadian Methodism. His conscientiousness and high 
sense of honor would lead him to distrust ungrateful, vascillat- 
ing, or Jesuitical men. As a Missionary spirit brought him 
from England, this noble institution shares largely in his aspi- 
rations and sympathies. 

But perhaps our subject is more known and celebrated as a 
writer^ than in any other department. His first appointmenta 
were Indian Mission Stations, in which work he was very ac- 
ceptable ; but some pungent articles from his pen on public 
questions which affected the interests of religion, brought him 
into notice as a writer, and led to his election to the Editorial 
chair of the Connexion, of which he was an incumbent four 
years. The characteristics of the paper in his time were re- 
ligionsness and non-political. His style is perhaps rather too 
diffuse, and his articles sometimes slightly prolix. These are 
his only defects. He was once elected Secretary of Confer- 
ence, but declined tihe honor. 
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The indisposition of an excellent wife, who eannot endure 
the fatigue of moving, obliges him to hold a supernumerary 
relation, who otherwise would be very effective* He is, however, 
exceedingly useful to the connexion, as the Secretary of the 
General Superintendent of our Missions, and by his preaching 
far and near on the Lord^s day« 

With all the capabilities above described, the voice of our 
friend is never heard in the deliberations of the Conference. 
Yet, when its decisions are promulgated, he is ever ready to ex- 
pound and defend them with his pen. Still his services to that 
venerable body are known and appreciated in the almost unan* 
imou|j adoption of several important addresses to the British 
Conference, a number of Pastoral Addresses, and of the longest 
Obituary found in the Minutes,— that of the Apostolic Case, 
A thorough Colonist is he in his sympathies and views. Who 
that knows him does love and revere the Reverend Jonathan 

SOOTT? 



CRAYON THIRTY-NINE. 

It is strange that we should have overlooked our present sub- 
ject till now. His sizeable person, bustling habits, and very 
respectable abilities, cause him to fill a considerable space in the 
public eye. 

He is the son of a worthy Irish Methodist, and was himself 
born in Ireland. He was classically educated at Victoria Col- 
lege ; and before his entering the ministry, was for some years 
a popular and efficient teacher of a higher school.. 

His ministerial life and labors have been marked by great 
success. And no wonder — ^he pays the price which can alone 
ensure it. He is fervently pious,-*- serious in his conversa- 
tion, — ^impassioned in his sermons, exhortations, and pray- 
ers — abundant in labors, and pastoral in his habits. His preach- 
27 
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ing talents may be pronounced very good ; but his odyantages 
of voice and manner, the one being strong and the other fer- 
vent, may cause him to rank higher with the masses than his 
actual level. 

Although he does not show it, by participation in the debates 
of Conference, he is public spirited, and has done a great 
deal of connexional work — ^not to say drudgery. He was for 
two years the successful Agent of the Victoria Collie. 
His stations have been very respectable ; and he is now (1859- 
60) the pastor of our Cellmate Church at Cobourgi 

Being of a pushii^ disposition, laggards may perhaps con- 
sider him pertinacious and intolerant, a conclusion not uncom- 
mon in such cases. 

He is a very good defender of our oonnexional proceedings, 
whether " on the stump," or with the "grey goose quill." In 
both he is practical, and comes down to the popular levels 

He is now in the fourteenth year of his ministry. Although 
one of the most serviceable men to the body of his standing, 
he is a little too conservative and deferential to existing author- 
ities to receive the sufferages of that numerous class whose man- 
agement in caucuses influence all appointments to connexional 
offices. ' He will, however make his mark on the body, if he 
live long enough. And as to living, his robust health, renders 
this probable for many years to come. His age must be thirty- 
six or eight. 

It is almost a superfluity to say we are writing of the Rxv. 
William Henbt Poole. 



CRAYON FORTY. 



When a person has symmetry and beauty of body-^vigor of 
intellect — amiableness of temper— great educational attain- 
ments — ^manners polished by good society — and real, evangeli- 
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cal piety into tKe bargain, they make the possessor a very love- 
able object. Such is the one we are now about to sketch. 

. He had his birth (and spent his childhood under the roof of 
pious, Methodist parents,) in an interesting rural part of Up- 
per Canada — Mount Pleasant. He was brought up on a farm 
where many of our best public men occupied their boyish days. 
There they acquired simple habits and good constitutions. We 
rather suspect our subject never labored more than enough to 
harden his muscles a little. 

The first place we ever heard of him was at Victoria College, 
But w€ are told by himself that he was converted at the Gen- 
esee Wesleyan Seminary, N. Y., before going there. He was, 
however, licensed to preach as a local preacher at Victoria ; and 
while there, decided in favor of the full work of the Christian 
Ministry. This is one of the many instances in which that 
too much undervalued Institution has been the means of 
sequestering the highest class of minds to the cause of sacred 
truth. 

He finished his collegiate course at Middletown University 
where he received his degree — ^first A. B., and then of A. M. 
He entered the full work of the ministry in 1847, and was star 
tioned in the Port Hope circuit. His highest ambition seems, 
to have been, to be* a faithful, laborious Wesleyan Minister. 
Nor did Jie aspire to the citiezy as do some young men of far 
less ability to go into them. From these he seemed to shrink, 
but wished to begin, where that man of iron powers, Dr. Dixon, 
told our Conference he began — " at the fag end." He wished 
to work his way up. This would be wise in every young man. 

His second appointment, however, was the city of Toronto. 
His third, the city of London circuit, which embraced at that 
time a great deal of country work. Here he »ras not suflfered 
to complete the year ; but was urged, aj^ainst his preferences, 
into the Principalship of Victoria College, where he has ever 
since remained* 
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For some time after his admisfflon to ^' full connexion/' he 
seemed to aot in the Conference as though he had not much 
right to speak, excepting on such matters as related to Educa- 
tion ; he now, however, takes a pretty active part in its generai 
deliberations — ^much to the general good, and mueh. to the 
satisfaction of his brethren, among all grades of whom he is a 
favorite. 

He showed his talent for eloquent speaking, first in the de- 
bates of the Philaloethio Society at College ; and he now proves 
himself the masterly preacher, by his unhackneyed manner, 
his probing the conscience, and his bursts of eloquence ; the 
eloquent declaimer on the platform ; and the effective debater 
on Conference floor. His style is unencumbered and lucid, but 
he sometimes takes the boldest flights of oratory. 

He is handsome in person — ^mediumnsized, but so straight, as 
to appear tall^ than he reall} is. His full chest, we suspect, 
is partly the result of a wise and vigorous system of gymnastics. 
His hair and beard are black, coarse and curly. His head widens 
from the base of the brain upwards. His face is well propor- 
tioned, and his lips curved. He would da for the '^ tall, dark 
young man'' of the novelist — for he is yet young ^ probably not 
more than thirty-five or six ; and he does not look so old as that 
even. His voice is pleasant and well managed ; and his ges- 
tures have become very beautiful and easy, yet quick and 
energetic. 

We do not know whether other senior members of the Con- 
ference have noticed the resemblance, but there is much abont 
President Nelles, which reminds ourselves of the late la- 
mented Metoalf, The resemblances are in their very pertson-^ 
al appeQ,rance^ (although Metcalf was the taller, and his hair 
was chesnut and straight,) in the purity of their character — the 
ease of their manners — ^the gracefulness, and even similarity of 
their gestures in the pulpit — and in the playfulness of their 
conversation among familiar friends, Mr. M. was character- 
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iz«d hy iwiioe&nt wit ; ^ k Mt'. N« Aad, to us^ there uppescra 
a resemblance in the hind ol it« An e^tample ^romi eaeh may: 
be given : — In the deeond Conelbrenee after the fir^t Union^ an 
eminent minister, irho tras not alwaya dififtiiligiiished by his 
suavity of temper, moved '^ That the Bev. Eara Adorns and 
the Kev. T. Turner, ^ being two of the best ntxiured men in 
the Conference, be a Gonumttee t9 irast on the Tra0tee» of the 
Ameiiean Presbyterian Choroh, and thiAlthem fan their kind* 
ness in proffering their Meeting Hcnuae fbi^ the n«e of the Go^" 
ference, and to respectfully decline the offer/* — on the ground 
that it was not needed. Metcidf immediately su^ested " the 
addition of the mover, as being the stationed minister of the 
town, and also for the purpose of adding to the quantity of 
good nature r In the- tast session of our Goi^ei^nce^ two 
strong men, leading members of the body, got into a pretty 
earnest altereaiion on the sacred and sconewhat difficult subjeet 
of entire saiictification'^VEk the midst of which Mf . N£LLE8> 
stepped forward from a retibfed seat to the end of the platform, 
and e]tpres8ed ^^ a hope that there might be n&quanr^ between 
these two brethren on the suljeet of %Wi>eiifiicationY for he w»i 
snre in such a case they could not be justified^ The first 
half of the sentence produced a shade of serionaness on the 
countenances of all, which soon turned into a latigh, when they 
discovered the pwn in the latter half. It was a piece ef plea- 
santry, however, which dissipated a rieiBg cloud. Nelles is- «Ek 
incorrigable, yet innocent punster^ 

One might think that such playful dallies were inecanpatible 
with the dignity of his position, and adverse to hb asce^iidaney 
among the students in the CoU^e ; but no msa knows better 
how to maintain true dignity when the asfiAunptioA ef it ]& r^ 
cpiired y and as to his college governments that is a decided suc- 
cess. He is ahttost iddiaed by -all under his eaoeC Men of ex- 
tra dignity da not always succeed so* well. 

His sch6kMr%hip oomportGl well with hiS'OpfKMrtunttm and d«- 
27* 
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ties ; but, if one so much inferior to bim in that respect nu^t 
express an opinion, he is as much distinguished by bis literary 
and speaking talents, and by natural genius, as be is by filling bis 
b^ with a great amount of learned lumber. There is no pe- 
dantry about bim whatever. 

We are glad to write that he is a sound-hearted Weedeyan^ 
who has a sorupulous respect for our distinctive principles, while 
be has the largest catholicity of feeling towards ^' all who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity." 



i 



CRAYON FORTY-FIRST. 

It is said that ^' comparisons are odious." Or, as that mythi- 
cal personage, Mrs. Partington, affirmeth, they are '^odor- 
ous" — a pretended mistake which contains a great amount of 
truth, and tends to illustrate the legitimacy of the maxim as 
litterally expressed. All such maxims are more (xr less founded 
in truth, and may be very useful as guides to bur conduct, and 
this one among the rest. Yet there are some things we can 
only illustrate by comparison, indeed all illustrations imply com- 
parison. Plutardi resorts to this method in bringing out the 
peculiarities of the great men of antiquity. We have been led 
to use it to some extent in illustrating the individuality of some 
of the men of God whom we have sketched, as well as to diver- 
sify our mode of treating the subjects. We have not meant 
our comparisons to be individious. And we are about to re- 
sort to it once more. , 

In the years 1834, 5, and 6, our pres^it President was sta- 
tioned in the city of Kingston, louring the early part of bis 
pastoral sojourn in that place, a modest, steady youth, who had 
been trained in the Sabbath school, became converted to God 
and joined the church. He had a £dr English education, and 
soon gave promise of usefulness, and weei made a local preadier. 
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Next, he entered as one of the first students in Upper Canada 
Academy, which has grown up to our present Victoria Coll^. 
In a year's time, however, he was withdrawn from its sacred 
shade, and sent into the work on the then laboiious Thames 
circuit, in which work he has continued to this day, a period of 
22 years. 

Immediately on beginning to preach, he showed points of re- 
semblance to his spiritual father, which some thought might be 
that imitation so common to young men of those they admire ; 
but to the present, although they have not been much together^ 
that resemblance continues, which we are sure is only accidental, 
as it is \mi partial. First, they are very much of a size, be- 
ing compact, rotound, handsome men, and light complexioned. 
The yoTWiger, (who is zhoviX for^^four) not appearing so much 
so as to make any material difference. Their voices are very 
much the same in tone and compass. The elder, however, 
speaks fluently, the younger with more hesitancy, and always 
with some, till he warms with his theme. Both are chaste and 
elevated in their language and illustrations. One is perhaps 
textual, the other more seemingly argumentative. Our subject 
is practical and evangelical, and rises sometimes to eloquence. 
He is not, however, so great a preacher, perhaps, as he gave pro- 
mise to be when young. Two things may have retarded him. 
He is, we suspect, a little sluggish constitutionally, which may 
have prevented laborious preparation ; and he has been entrust- 
ed with connexional engagements adverse to study and practice 
pulpit-ward. 

He was appointed Editor in 1846, in which position he 
maintained himself no less than^ve years. His style we find 
ourselves unable to characterize, and leave it undescribed. His 
taste, however, we may say was choice and delicate. After serv- 
ing what might be called our collegiate church and the Coboui^ 
district three years, he became the connexional Book Steward 
several years, comprehending the period of the late monetary 
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crmr. And whfttever tbe kitowiiig ones may fusy, by way of 
oritieixiiig his eommeroud tuanagemeiit, he is no doubt one of 
OQJ best financial men. He has been ihe Trensoier of our 
Ohnrch Relief Fund. 

He does not speak often in the Oonferenoe, but wkeA he does 
his is usually a set speech of considerable importance. Though 
courteous and possessed of setf-oontrol, he goes through wkh 
his measures with great determination. He generally returns 
left-handed compliments with great puaotuality, when a suita- 
ble ooeaslon offsrg* He has some learning, and is possessed of 
good literary talents, although, as yet^ he has published no book. 

Though a little inclined to quiz and tease his familiar friends^ 
he is a serioas good okristiany and sound in all Wesleyaa miat- 
^^rsw Notwithstanding he is at present somewhat retired, from 
obsenration^ his position is respectable, and he will come ittta 
notice again one of these days, by some revolution of the coi»- 
nexional wheel. We are proud to say that the Rey«^ &, B. f^ikS- 
tfSBBOTH is a natiye of Canada. 



CKAYON FORTT-SECONI). 

The consideration of Mr. S. reminds us of one to whom hief 
stands officially related as his JSuperirUendent and CAatrnton,. 
but one very diasimilar ftom himself in many respeote. 

Our present subject is a native of that ^^Green Isle of the 
sea," so justly celebrated in story and in song« He is a true 
representative Irishman, A Celt by origin, on his father's sider 
at least, as his name indicates^ and with all the wit^ vivacity^ 
warm-heartedness, eloquence, and, we may add, amusing oddi- 
ty, which are characteristic of the genuine specimens of that 
face. His looks also are unmistakably Hibemian. Be is low 
of stature, and particularly short in the pedestals on which the 
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oolutnn rests. His strong features make up the ' tmit en^ 
semble of a real old country face. We take a little liberty witli 
him as he often refers with playful irony to his great personal 
beauty. His appearance has, however, some redeeming quali- 
ties — ^he has a finely developed head, partially bald, skirted, as 
is his face, with a margin of luxuriant hair, venerably white. 
He is extra neat and clerical in his dress and person, and though 
vivacious, very genteel in his manners. 

He is a trophy won from the Church of Rome, to which Crayon 
No. II, largely contributed when on the Miramichi Mission, with- 
in the]pale of which he was brought up, and for the priesthood of 
which he was educated, being before his conversion, actually in 
its ecclesiastical noviciate. This transition began in New Bruns- 
wick, and was consummated in Nova Scotia. Being brought 
to^the'saving knowledge of the truth, through the instrumental- 
ity of Wesleyan Missionaries, he naturally cast in his lot with 
that section of the Protestant church, and was soon in the ranks 
of its ministry. This took place about 28 years ago. Since 
then, he has filled some of the best stations in the four provin- 
ces — New Bruswick, Novia Scotia, Upper and Lower Canada. 

He received a good classical education, and obtained first^ 
the degree of Master of Arts, we believe, from Middletown 
University ; and subsequently, that of Doctor in Divinity^ from 
Newton University. He placed in its archives, we have been 
told, one of the best " Latin Theses" the Senate avered, they 
had ever received. 

He frequently quotes Latin, and makes a liberal use of classic 
allusions ; though all his allusions are not classical. No one 
can be more droll and familiar when he likes ; and indeed, he 
is necessarily often so, whether he likes or not. He can hardly 
open his mouth without saying very unusual things. And by 
the amount of laughter he provokes, a stranger might suspect 
him wanting in proper consideration. He is one of that class 
of men who will receive credit for less piety than they possess. 
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He iBy bowever, undoubtedly pious, and of la^ years, it is evi- 
dent, he is increasingly so. 

As a speaker, we may remark, his volubiiity is without let or 
hindrance, and his imagination is of the most gorgeous and 
discursive character. The boldness of its flights and the oddity 
of its gyrations, are beyond description — they must be witnessed 
to be appreciated. These are allowed their utmost latitude on 
the plat form J but more restrained in the pulpit. He is, how- 
ever, rather brilliant than powerful as a preacher. 

Specimens of his style and the topics he delights to dwell on, 
with his mode of treating them, may be seen in the "Autobi- 
ography of a Wesleyan Missionary," a book which, from the va- 
riety of its matter, the strangeness of its incidents, and the 
liveliness of their treatment, will amply repay perusal. Let it 
be bought and read. He wrote also the " History of Mirami- 
chi,'' a work referred to by subsequent historians as a standard. 
Part of his pre-ministerial life was editorial^ he has, therei%>re 
written a great deal, as he writes with facility. He is an unique 
and popular lecturer ^ having in former years done a great deal 
of that sort of work in the several cities where he has been 
stationed. 

He is a sound-hearted Wesleyan, and only needs to be known 
to be loved. Though literary and oratorical, he is more of a 
business man than he seems to be ; we suspect however, he has 
no love for its details. With the asssistance of an excellent 
conjugal co-adjutor, he does not neglect his pastoral obligations. 

The Rev. Robert Cooney, D. D., is probably about sixtt^ 
years of age. 



CRAYON FORTY-THIRD, 

Our present subject is very much to our notion, as a Wesley- 
an minister. He is a native of Canada, with an admixture of 
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Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic blood in his 'veins. He is rather 
tall, straight, slender, and handsome, having a clear skin with 
dark hair. Age has not yet impaired his beauty, although he 
is forty-one or two» He has been 19 years in the itinerant 
work, having gone out into the Canadian ministry at the memo- 
rable '^ Special Conference." He egressed from the halls of 
the " Upper Canada Academy," where he was respectably edu- 
cated. All his pre-ministerial life was spent in study and 
teaching. 

He is somewhat scholarly, but not pedantic — ^studious, but 
not slavishly devoted to books — genteel, but plain and conde- 
scending—cheerful, without levity — serious, without morose- 
nees — devout, without fanaticism — and earnest, without rant. 
He excels in his ability and tsust fpr working up his circuits — 
which he always does — or straightening them when needed. 
We scarcely know his equal for nerve and thoroughness in 
cleansing an Augean stable. He can differ with a man with- 
out quarreling with him — ^he is mild, but unflinching — almost 
to stubborness. 

He preaches good, thorough, practical, appropriate sermons, 
but none for show or effect. He is laborious and pastoral and 
unusually successful in promoting revivals. We have often 
wondered how he brought them about. With no extra eloquence, 
passion or sanctimoniousness — ^with a voice not very strong or 
commanding — ^and with a peculiar manner of utterance resem- 
bling a stammerer, arising from rapidity and hesitancy com- 
bined, yet he will fix attention, produce conviction, and keep 
the people all at work, till the tide of prosperity sets in, and 
sinners by scores are brought to God. And he is just as use- 
ful in building up as he is in gathering in. He carries his re- 
ligion into everything^ and has a family ordered as a christi§,D 
minister's should be. 

Our hero has received good appointments, but has had more 
work than honors. His beautiful ohirc^raphy and exactness 
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in copying have entailed on him the drudgery of " Journal 
Secretaryship," for a number of years — long enough to have 
earned the post of principal Secretary before it did. He is in 
the largest city of the two Provinces, and is now the Chairman 
of that District — the first year of his Episcopate. 

His Conference speeches do not produce a very profound 
impression, owing to want of weight in his voice — distinctness 
in his manner of coming at a question — and his usually appear- 
ing after the minds of members are wearied with the discussion. 
He has too much work on hand to take an early and effective 
part in the debates, although he sits in a conspicuous place. 

His baptismal name is after the hero of Qu§enston Heights, 
and Isaac Brock Howard is a real Christian hero. 



CRAYON FORTY-FOURTH. 

The most of the troubles we experience from others in this 
world are of our own procuring, as they arise from our want of 
discretion, litigiousness, pertinacity, or ambition. If any man 
tells you that all men are leagued against him ; and that, go 
where he will, they are determined to annoy him, you may rest 
assured " there is a screw loose" in his own machinery some- 
where. On the contrary there are others, who always seem to 
be sailing in smooth water, just because they so placidly adjust 
their sails and helm to the varying winds and currents. Such 
a one we conceive to be the subject of our pencil just now. 

Without any very large pretentions or attainments — or with- 
out^ny extra zeal or bustle, he has taken circuits of great re- 
spectability, and has continued to stay in them, with only one 
or two exceptions, during the longest period possible consistent 
with our connexional law. The people are not disposed to part 
with the man^ any more than the preacher. 

He is a native of old Ireland ; and his name is not only 
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Celtic^ but rejoices in one of those honorary prefixes, which in« 
dicates that the first who bore it, was the son of some person of 
distinction. He accompanied his father's family to Canada at 
the early age of twelve years ; and like many of the public 
men of the country, got his only academic training in learning 
to wield the axe and flourish the handspike. Fanning and 
shantying occupied the most of his time till early manhoods 
Then the voice of God, through the pioneer itinerant aroused 
him from the sleep of sin, and gave a new stimulus to his pow- 
ers. He began to be useful in his own vicinity. And it was 
no ill augury that the sagacious Madden . (the elder) predicted 
that he would '^ make a preacher.'' He did, soon after ; and 
b^an his labors on the circuit on which he was brought up. 

A new and higher course of study was adopted at the time 
he commenced his probation (26 years ago.) The satisfactory 
manner in which he accomplished that course, showed that he 
had a mind for acquisition at lea^t. * Indeed, we regard him as 
having the power to learn with great ease. We opine that no 
i&an amongst us has prepared his sermons with more facility 
than he. They are methodical, plain, and evangelical, and to 
a certain class of minds very grateful. 

He would have become a greater man than he is, if he had 
not good-naturedly bestowed so much talk on the people, and 
allowed every ^^ chatterbox" to obtrude on his time for study. 
His accessibleness, affability, and communicativeness, however, 
have made him popular. But the people, ought not to require 
too high a price from their ministers for the favor they ao< 
cord — the price of most sa^rid time. 

Our friend, though he has an easy way of doing it, has been 
instrumental in promoting several extensive revivals. 

He is not now '^ the tall dark young man" he was twenty- 

gix years ago, when we first made his acquaintance. Eetum- 

ing years, though they may not have much enfeebled his strength 

as they have not yet bowed his manly form, have rendered it 

28 
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moire VeneraUe, in tarniog his onee auburn heka to inmgrays 
He is now in the fifth year <^ his ChairmanMp. 

We need noi«wiah him happiness ; &r we do not know iliaA 
it is in the power of any one to take it away, firom the miU 
and pleasant William McFaddsn* 



CRAYON FORTY-FIFTH. 

We have in onr mind's eye at the present moment, a strong- 
ly marked character — one who is no other man's imitator — ^but 
one with a decided idiosyncracy of his own. His name is of 
German origin (or ^Dutch" as the people call it) at both ends, 
bat we beliere there is an infnsion of Scotch blood in his reins, 
perhaps firom his mother's sides onr new countries are the 
places by an admixture of races, for new and unusual types of 
human kind. This has given the vital current in him a little 
mere warmth and a more rapid circulation, counteracting the 
proverbial phlegm of the Teutonic race. ReUgicm has been 
known to give vivacity to the Dutdiman ; and his nature is a soil 
in which religion in the form of Methodism luxuriates. But 
our subject, who is of Oanadian growth, was known to be of a 
m^Knirial temperament b^ore his conversion* A more vivacious, 
droU, and sport-k)ving and sport^naking, young man than he, 
before he was subdued by the grace of Gk>d, is seldom seen. 
And though then heir to a considerable estate, and educated 
quite beyond most of his compeers in the '^ Fifth Town^^ and 
neighbourhood, yet he was distinguished for the use of cant 
or dang phrases, whidi he has since sometimes pressed into re- 
ligion. 

He would, at that time, have been just the man to r^sh the 
'' sayings and doings of Sam Slidk,*' or to have written such a 
work himself. Humorist he is, by nature, no doubt. But in 
saying that, it amounts to a declaration, which is true in his 
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eaae, that he is possessed of a warm, generous, and affectionate 
heart. Aye, and a more honorable one never throbbed in hu- 
man breast. True, there may be persons who think otherwise, 
and think so sincerely, but we think they are mistaken. He 
may have enemies, but if so he has made them unwittingly ; 
or in striving to befriend some unfortunate acquaintance in 
difficulty. A sympathizing man, by the very strength of his 
compassion, is. liable to be drawn into offices of friendship for 
others, against his own private convictions of fitness, by which 
he is uBJusUy charged with want of judgment and discretion. 

Every part of our friend's history has been unusual. He 
was married earlier than usual ; and lived without i^ligion till 
he waa twenty-^even. Then he goes to a camp meeting, where 
little or nothing is accomplished — excepting his own conversion. 
With a joyful heart he heighs him home, '^ warns out" his 
neighbors, and h(dds a meeting with them the following Sal- 
^ath. A revival, I believe, ensues. He speaks in public ever 
after. Is made first, an ezhorter, and then a local preacher, 
just so soou as ecclesiastical routine will allow. In less than 
two years after his conversion, he is out on a circuit. A. most 
unusual preacher, at that day, he was. Were we to tell a tithe 
of his sayings and doings during the early years of his minis- 
try, we should move the risibles of the most grave: yet, though 
we think there are many worse things than a smile produced 
by the contemplation of such honest and original effi)rts in the 
cause of Christ, we shall forbear, least we '^ offend again«it somo 
of the generation of his people." 

Our hero " went out" in twenty-nine^ and, as he has posses- 
sed a vigorous constitution and much zeal, he has labored far 
and wide, and accomplished much for the Church. He has had 
his full share of large, laborious country circuits — ^hae been 
once or twice a " stationed" preacher — Treasurer and Governor 
of the College, when he devised the important " Scholarship 
Scheme" — Chairman of a District — and Missionary to the In*- 
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dians. This unpretending man is a beautiful pensman^ and 
was once the Secretary of the Conference. We are sorry to 
add, he is now among the " Superannuated/' but as he is yet 
young in appearance at least, and his affection is only local, we 
hope he will soon return to the effective ranks. It must be af- 
fecting to a mind so active and so evidently social as his, to be 
secluded and ^* laid on the shelf." 

He was noble in person when in the zenith of his strength 
and there is yet very little appearance of age, or decrepitude,' 
about him. He stands about five feet eleven inches high; 
light-complexioned, but with that bilious shade seen also in 
Germans from the " Fader Land." He is straight, strong, and 
well-proportioned ; and though not lean and haggard, he has 
no superfluous flesh — ^very wiiy and muscular, is he. Some 
feats of personal strength and courage, performed in days of 
yore, when these accomplishments stood the itinerant preach- 
ers in greater stead than they do at the present day, I will, not 
relate. His loyalty and activity during the late Rebellion were 
conspicuous. 

He has met with some strange adventures in his day, and we 
know of nothing more interesting than to hear him relate them. 
Whoever dislikes him, which we know the great 'majority do 
not, we shall ever feel a strong affection for dear Conead Van- 

PUSEN. 



, CRAYON FORTY-SIXTH. 

We are now about to bring forward the moral portrait of a 
person the contemplation of which, if we can succeed in pre- 
senting it correctly, ought to do us good, such is its beautiful 
symmetry. 

True, our present subject may not possess a mind of the first 
order, though we persist in thinking his a good substantial 
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mind of ordinary power. Not that he has been fkvored with 
large educational advantages — " chill penury" and the ezigen-* 
eies of the work, which required his services at the very time 
he was anxiously desirous of entering on an academical course, 
eut him off from a collegiate training, although none of the 
young preachers of his day ever more thoroughly prosecuted 
and accomplished the ^^ Conference course," than he. What 
his habits of study, of late years, have been we know not ,' but 
if he has kept on as he was proceeding for several years, he 
must have made no inconsiderable attainments by this time. 
We know he does not rank high as a preacher with those who 
are ever craving after the brilliant and the novel ; but if a 
quiet, pleasing manner in the pulpit — ^if a very happy command 
of language — if very just notions of exposition — if an easy, 
intelligible, and just method of sermonizing — and if a yearning 
compassion for souls, be of any consequence in pulpit minie- 
trations, then is our brother a good and effective^ if not a great 
preacher. We confess our notions of preaching ability differ 
from some persons, who think it consists in the power of rum- 
maging up something to make people stare and gape ; but he, 
in our opinion, is the preacher, who has ever something on hand 
wherewith to feed the flock of Christ. One who does not 
shine in borrowed plumes, but who has the ability of framing a 
sermon for each emergency, such as the necessities of the peor 
pie demand ; and such is the case with our friend. 

He is remarkably successHil in winning souls to Christ and 
in building them up in the most holy faith of the Gospel. How 
does he do it ? Not by making any very confident professions 
of high attainments himself — not by any vociferous demonstra- 
tions of zeal : but by evincing the purest love for souls and con- 
cern for his flock, and by incessant labor all the year round. 
He is never absent from his circuit ; never seeks what is called 
^^ recreation" ; and is unremitting in his exertions. His pas- 
toral visitations, for system, extent, and thoroughnesss, exceed 
28* 
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anything we have met in most others. He rather over taxes 
himself: hence, though he is naturally a stout, strong man,, he 
has several times given alarming indications that he might soon 
have to give over. 

His abilities as well as labors begin to be appreciated, and 
he is now for the third year in a very important station. If 
some of those pertinacious circuits which insist on choosing 
their own preachers would sometimes make choice of such a 
man, it would be no worse for them in any one particular. 

Our subject is of Scottish parentage, though he himself was 
born in Canada. Scotch Methodists are rare, but his faih^ 
was a Methodist and a Class-leader, and must have been favor- 
ably affected to our church before the birth of his son, as he 
gave him the family name of the founder of Methodism. 

I hope I have not shocked the modesty of a very retiring 
brother in thus' dragging him before the public ; but we have 
little fear of spoiling one who evidently knows his own heart 
so well. A good man is he. And despite a little thickness of 
articulation, and absence of a great many flowers of rhetoric, 
we shall persist in pronouncing Josbph Wesley McCollum 
a good preacher, as well as a good man. May both one and 
the other continue to be increasingly true of him ! Amen ! 
His ministerial age i^ eighteen years — ^his natural age, perhaps 
forty. 



CRAYON FORTY-SEVENTH. 

Here is a brother whose history and antecedents seem to 
promise much. He is " an Hebrew of the Hebrews," or a 
Methodist of the Methodists, The son of an aged Class-leader, 
always steady from childhood — ^gave evidence of conversion 
while yet a boy — naturally gifted as a speaker — ^possessed of a 
good capacity for acquiring knowledge — studious and apabitipus 
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to exoel-*-and favored with excellent educational advantages, 
being a long while at Cobourg, "where he stood high as a stu- 
dent and his profiting appeared unto all." His attainments in 
the Greek and Latin Classics and in Mathematics, are far in ad- 
vance of most Wesleyan Ministers. His studies in Theology 
were commenced well, and thoroughly prosecuted. He fur- 
nished himself with a library of the best standard authors 
when he entered the work, and studied them systematically. 
We know of none who in this respect has been more exact. 

He has been a serious exemplary christian &om the first ; 
and though perhaps personally ^ not so cordial an approver of 
some of the peculiarities of Methodism as he might be, yet he 
has never betrayed his trust officially. 

His attention to his work has been most exemplary. If he 
has not declined of late years, we know of few who excel him 
in the systematic and faithful manner in which he performs his 
pastoral work, doing everything by rule, and always doing it. 

He went off a ready, able preacher at the first blush. And 
we have reason to believe he has made proportionate improve- 
ment since. We heard him preach a sermon some years 
ago— about midway between his commencement and the pre- 
sent time — on a very hackneyed, though very important text : 
namely, " What is a man profited if he should gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ? Or what shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul?" And we must pronounce it by far the 
most just and forcible exposition and enforcement of those so- 
lemn words that we ever heard or read. 

While a junior, he took good appointments — such as Hamil- 
ton and Toronto ; and sustained himself well. Some of his 
stations, too, since he became a Superintendent, have been veiy 
respectable, such as Brockville, By town, and Brantford ; nor 
were Chatham and St. Uwmas, perhaps exceptions to this re- 
mark. 

Our subject is medium-sized, light-complexioned, genteel in 
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dress and manners, and so straight, that, like the old Indian's 
tree, " he leans over a little the other way." (He miust par- 
don our playfulness.) This is owing partly to his make — and 
partly to defective sight, which obliges him to wear spectacles 
constantly : looking through glasses in the street causes a man 
to carry his head very erect. This minister's siattis is fourteen 
pearsy and his age perhaps thirty-six. Noble Franklin £no« 
LISH is a flDirmidable name ; and its wearer is no contemptible 
man. • 



CBAYON FORTY-EIGHTH. 

We turn our attention to one of the " Lower Canada Dis- 
trict"— of yore ; one born in Lower Canada, and who still oon- 
tinues to labor there, though the district aforesaid has now for 
some years stood connected with Upper Canada Methodism. If 
we have sketched few of the excellent men who once composed 
that body, it has not been because we have thought them un- 
worthy of such a distinction, but because we feared we did not 
know them well enough to do them justice. But, though we 
may not be able to do justly by the one now in hand, we are 
fairly committed to say something. 

He is a native, we believe, of the Eastern Townships, a por- 
tion of country not to be surpassed for natural advantages or 
the character of its population by any part of United Canada ; 
but a portion, the excellencies of which, secularly or religiously^ 
are little known in Upper Canada, His name imports that his 
forefathers may have been foreigners to England at one time. 
He looks, too, ^ though he might have some other as well as 
Caucasian, or at least, Anglo-Saxon, blood in his veins. He is 
magnificent in person. More than six feet high — ^large- 
boned — ^muscular and athletic ; his general appearance, espe- 
cially his strong, dark, crisp, and abundant hair and beard, in- 
dicate a strong constitution and great powers of endurance. He 
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is one of that sort of men, like John Hampson, who single- 
handed, awed a whole multitude of men who had cgme to mal- 
treat John Wesley, by threatening to " strike the first man 
dead," who ventured to molest him ; and who, when Mr. W. 
expressed his surprise at his conduct, said, " Sir, if God has 
not given you an arm to quell this mob, he has me !" Which 
led Dr. Clark, to say that the Creator had formed these men 
of great physical strength as specimens of his own unlimited 
power. And yet he is no belligerent, but a truly peaceful fol- 
lower of Him who did not " strive nor cry." He will pardon 
us for glancing at some of his early adventures. 

He is, however, a pushing man, who will go through with 
his laudable projects, if the thing is possible ; and he generally 
finds it so. He is said to be a strong, able, lively preacher. 
He is an excellent financier and business man in general (a Dis- 
trict Financial Secretary) and very active and laborious. He 
must be very well received in his several circuits, which are 
quite respectable, remaining in them no less than two, three, 
and FOUR years at a time, and then has been parted with re- 
luctantly. 

He received a liberal education, as he Was once a disciple of 
Esculapius. He turned his phials and pill-boxes bottom up- 
wards, and went to prescribe for the moral maladies of men. 
He never speaks in Conference, except on business with which 
he is personally, or officially connected, but then he speaks to 
the point, and shows a good degree of determination. He is, 
however, elected to represent the interest of his district on 
most financial committees, on which he serves efficiently. His 
active habits, we opine, have often conflicted with the extensive 
prosecution of his early classical studies. He has been seveii- 
teen or eighteen years in the ministry, and must be at least forty- 
years of age. Gk>d has given him a large and lovely family. A 
sensible, resolute, modest, worthy man is RuFUS A, Flanders, 
May the blessing of the Most High rest upon him ! Amen, 
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CRAYON FOKTY-NINE. 

With this Crayon we shall cease our sketching, for a time at 
least ; although we may take the privilege of re-touching and 
re-producing some of the portraits we have published through 
another medium. But with whom shall we finish ? This is a 
puzzling question. There are many men of learning, eminent 
piety, great business talents, and eloquent, effective preaehers, 
among the three hundred and fifty who remain unsketched, 
that deserve attention as much as any of those we have de- 
scribed^ As, howeves^ we have shut ourselves up to one, we 
shall take a person who has a great assemblage of opposite ex- 
eellencies concentrated in himself. 

His outer man has not the advantage of towering stature 
and herculean strength of the brother last described. This 
one is what you might pronounce petite » He is some five feet 
seven inches, well made, and well proportioned in all respects. 
His hair and beard are dark ; but he is well-skinned and ro- 
seate. He is graceful and easy in his movements ; these with 
his natural quickness and vivaciousuess of mind and amiable- 
ness of temper, give him a very sprightly air and carriage. A 
handsome little man is he. He excels for tact or ready resour* 
oes — ^whatever way he may be jostled or thrown, he is sure to 
alight on his feet. 

Our subject is a fine exemplification of the advantages of 
the Wesleyan system to give impulse and direction to powers 
that would otherwise ]:emain dormant, or misemployed ; and to 
sequester them to the promotion of God's glory and the happi- 
ness of human kind. He is a native of Cornwall, England, 
that garden (or rather hoi-hed) of Methodism ; and one of a 
blessed coterie in the Canada? Conference, several of whom have 
been already described. Keligion found him a playful lad, 
with an ordinary English education, learning a mechanic art, 
in a country village or small sized town. A thirst for know* 
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ledge and zeal of usefulness were the immediate results. His 
gifts are exercised and his time improved in study. Soon is he 
" put on the plan/' as a local preacher. Now a call comes 
across the broad Atlantic, to come and help on the work of 
God in Canada. He comes and finds immediate employment. 
His labors are made instrumental to the Salvation of souls ; 
and hs performs his " Conference course of study" satisfac- 
torily. No sooner is he ordained, than he is put in charge of 
a circuit, in which he has been ever since ; and he has succeed- 
ed to admiration. He has worked his way up into such appoint* 
ments as St. Thomas, Brockville, and Port Hope. He proves 
himself the clever, varied, poetically eloquent, and yet soul- 
saving preacher ; excels as a pastor and manager, and raise 
his circuits numerically, financially, and religiously. Is firm 
and unflinching in the exercise of discipline. He maintains, 
very justly his pastoral prerogative : and the John Bull sturdi- 
ness with which it is done, is the only feature about it that ever 
lays his administration open to exception. ^' Take him all for 
all" there are few more valuable ministers than he. His sur- 
name is identical with that of another member of the Confer- 
ence — an elderly man, a preacher of Canadian growth, strong 
and compact in physical structure, very laborious, and success- 
ful too, like our present subject : but very dissimilar to this one 
in other respects. By this time it will be discovered we are writ- 
ing of Richard Whiting. 

How rapidly does time fly I On looking for his status, we 
find that this brother, whom we have always thought of as one 
of our young men, has entered ih& fifteenth year of his itiner- 
ancy. His age^ therefore, though he does not look so old, must 
be about thirty ^seven. The church of Christ may yet expect 
much from his labors. May continued prosperity attend one 
for whom We have ever felt a great partiality. 
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A. DREDGE, 

AND IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 

No. 88 WEST SIDE OF YONGB STREET. 

(a few doobs north of kino street,) 

TORONTO, 

Eespectfullj informs his Friends and the Public generally, 
that he still prosecutes business as above, and respectfully 
solicits the continuance of their patronage. His Stock com* ^ 
prises a large and yaried assortment of goods in his line, including 

FAKCY FRENCH AHD GERMIlll STUTIONERY, 

Together with articles of unique and novel descriptions, suitable 

FOR PRESENTS, &c., &c. 

Possessing facilities and appliances unequalled in the Pro- 
vince, he is prepared to execute, at the lowest possible remun- 
erating prices, 

BVEBY DESCRIPTION OF 

PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTING; 

ALSO, 

Bookbinding in every Styiei Plain to Embossed, 

And to any PatUrn, at the shortest notice, 

AT 88 TONGE STREET. 

ToBONTO, June, 1860. 
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